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England  and  Holland 


To  sail  June  4, 1896,  by  Hamburg-Americau 
Express  Steamer  Columbia,  landing  at 
Pl-YMOUTH,  ENGIiAM),  returning  An 
gust  1  by  the  same  Line.  The  Itineraiyin 
eludes  Cologne,  the  Rhine,  Lucerne,  Paiis,  etc- 


I  nil  z'Diue  at*  ''^bich  has  this  attract!  ve- 

PILGRIMS  AT  title,  is  quite  removed 

old  world 

programs  usually  issued.. 

SHRINES.  .  .  It  is  a  unique  brochure, 
valuable  as  a  Pilgrim 
souvenir  as  well  as  a  record  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  routes  of  travel  ever  planned  for- 
people  of  cultured  tastes.  Besides  the  full 
daily  Itinerary  and  all  necessary  details  and  di¬ 
rections,  much  space  is  given  to  “English  and 
Dutch  Notes,”  which  treat  of  the  historic  and  architectural* 
features  of  thejtour,  and  particularly  of  points  of  Pilgrim, 
interest. 

42  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

including*  Portraits  of  the  Chairman  of  the  English  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Committee,  and  the 
Editor  of  TIte  Congregationalist,  views  of  many  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Cathedrals  and  numerous  pictures  of  Pilgrim  localities- 
from  photographs  hy  Clifton  Johnson,  who  visited  England- 
and  Holland  under  special  commission  from  37ic  Conyrega— 
tionaU«t  for  this  purpose. 

Price  of  the  Itinerary,  10  Cents. 


THROCOH  THK  MOST  INTKRESTINO  AKD  PICTURESQVt 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN 
FIELDS 


Arranged  in  pursuance  of  sug- 
•eations  from  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Boards  of 
the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Con- 
Cregational,  Baptist  and  Pres- 
byterian  Churches,  so  as  to  give 

abroad  and  comprehensive  view  M 

at  home  and  foreign  mission- 

ary  work  under  its  various 

phases  and  conditions,  on  the 

centennial  of  the  departure  of 

the  first  missionaries  for  the 

South  Sea  Islands  in  1796.  An  ideal  opportunity  for 
•tody  of  missions  and  general  sight-seeing  in  the 
most  picturesque  portions  of  the  world,  visiting 


PILGRIMAGE 

Office  of  THE  CONGREGATIONALIST,  Boston, 

■  ■  Broadway, 'New  York.  I  Business  M 

or  Henry  Gaze  &  oons.  Ltd.,  laoi  Washington  St.,  Boston,  l  ofthcT 


New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Utah, 
Side  Trip  to  Alaska 


STEAM  YACHTINB  imiER  TBE  AMEBIHAN  FLAG. 

On  the  tine  sceainer  ■*iiniu. ”  tile  largest,  flnest,  steam  yacnb 
In  the  world.  March  28tli— To  the  Mediterranean  and  Holy 
Land.  Bate,  $426  and  upwards.  June  27th— ('raise  to  Rns— 
sla,  Sweden.  Norway  and  the  Midnight  Sun.  Rate,  $47.6,. and 
upward 

Presbyterian  parties  leaving  June  6th  and  July  Sth. 

The  Thomag  Foreign  Toarlst  Co.,  1716  Chesmut  8t.,  Phila- 


BfUFRF  t  I  Write  Gaze  where  and  ^ 
W  nhllb  1  I  when  you  wish  to  Trav-  T 
I  el.  and  they  will  inform  J 
How  and  t  he  Cost.  Kscorled  Parties  for  Winter,  T 
Spring  or  Summer  Tickets  issued  for  Indepen-  ♦ 
dent  Travel  Everywhere.  Choice  Berths  on  all  T 
Steamships — no  extra  cost.  Bee  Tonrist  Gazette  A 
(by  mail  lOcts.),  and  Save  Money.  State  your  ♦ 
wishesoarefully;  fullinformationFree  Address  4 
HENRY GAZE  A  SONS.  Ltd, Universal  Tourist  ^ 
Agent^llS  Bniadway  X.Y.;»  , 

Ml  Washington  .St.,  Boston;  I  ■■■III ^ Ml  db  I 
220  8.  Clark  St., Chicago,  II1.;I  Ilf  UEU  7  I 
136  8.  Fifth  St.,  Phil^elphia.  I  ||  du  ■  I 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

14th|Year.  Personally  conducted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.. 
Paine.  Limited  party  now  forming.  UneqnaUeA 
arrangements.  Terms  reasonable.  Address  t  ' 

H.  8.  PAINE,  M.D.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  V 


Japan,  China, 

Java,  New  Zealand, 
Tonga,  Fiji, 

Samoa,  Hawaii 


S^VThe  Gems  of  the  Tropics 

The  new  tnUimwered  steel 
of  the  WARD  UNK 

./■all  as  follows:  Havana,  Cnba,  and 

M^p/^Tampioo,  Mexico,  every  Wednesday ^4 
and  Saturday.  Progreso,  Vera  Crux  andV 
w  Mexican  Porta  every  Saturday.  Nassau,  N.  Pv 
Santiago  and  Cienfuegoa,  every  other  Thursday, 
tours  and  their  combinations  offer  unrtvakd  attra 
^  Steamers  have  electric  lights  and  bells,  all 
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This  is  in  appropriate  sucx'ession  to  our  late  Church 
^  Music  Tour  to  the  world’s 

JL_  ®*t*f*f  ®f  church  music,  and 
delightful  pilgrimage  to 
flV I  the  places  memorable  in  the 

n  I  Church’s  history.  The  same 

^  care  in  all  details  as  to  (K)m- 

fort,  and  similar  rare  facili¬ 
ties  for  pleasure  and  profit,  which  marked  the  other 
tours,  wrill  render  this  a  very  unusual  opportunity  for 
visiting  these  beautiful  and  romai.tic  portions  of  the 
world.  Party  limited  to  twenty-five.  To  start  from  New 
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Fee,  $im 


For  the  Winter  go  to 


48  hours  by  Elegant  Steam.ships  weekly. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  age  of  miracles  seems  to  be  only  begin¬ 
ning,  with  the  remarkable  discovery  recently 
made  by  Prof.  Roentgen  of  Berlin,  that  there 
are  certain  rays  of  light  which  so  penetrate 
solid  bodies  that  photographs  may  be  made  of 
what  is  behind  them.  By  the  use  of  these 
rays,  which,  as  their  character  is  not  known. 
Prof.  Roentgen  calls  X  rays,  he  has  found  it 
possible  to  photograph  such  hidden  objects 
as,  say,  the  bones  of  the  human  hand.  Since 
this  discovery  was  announced,  scientists  every¬ 
where  are  busy  with  it.  Mr.  Edison  has  pho¬ 
tographed  objects  through  a  thin  board,  and 
even  through  metals.  It  is  reported  from 
Rome  that  Prof.  Salvini  of  Perugia  has  in¬ 
vented  an  instrument  by  which  the  human 
eye  can  take  advantage  of  the  X  rays,  so 
that  by  its  aid  some  physicians  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  see  the  contents  of  a  closed  aluminum  I 
box.  It  is  believed  that  this  discovery  will  I 


prove  to  be  of  immense  value  in  surgery, 
locating  the  seat  of  hidden  objects,  such  as 
bullets  or  calculi.  Mr.  Edisv<n  is  experiment¬ 
ing  as  to  the  effect  of  the  X  rays  on  disease 
microbes,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  check¬ 
ing  their  ravages  by  its  influence.  If  the 
tuberculosis  bacillus,  for  example,  should  be 
found  to  succumb  to  X  rays,  as  it  does  to 
sunlight,  the  discovery  would  be  invaluable 
to  physicians.  _ 

The  latest  feature  of  the  Armenian  question, 
so  far  as  the  attitude  of  our  own  country  is 
concerned,  is  the  reported  arrest  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Knapp,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
at  Bitlis,  charged  with  sedition.  Mr.  Ter¬ 
rell  asks  that  he  be  at  least  tried  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  his  interests  can  be  guarded  by 
our  Embassy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
Minister  will  be  Arm  in  this  demand.  Com¬ 
ment  on  this  event  will  be  found  on  another 
page.  It  has  been  reported  that  massacres 
are  threatened  at  Aintab  and  Marasb,  if  the 
Zeitoun  negotiations  result  unsatisfactorily, 
but  this  is  probably  a  mere  threat.  Miss 
Barton  has  left  London  on  her  way  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  she  will  be  allowed  to  begin  her 
relief  work.  _ 

The  text  of  the  Queen’s  speech  has  not  been 
received  at  this  writing,  but  such  summaries 
of  her  reference  to  Armenia  as  have  come  to 
hand  are  most  disappointing.  If  correctly  re¬ 
ported,  she  indicates  no  line  of  policy,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  believe  that  the  Sultan  will  carry  out 
promised  reforms,  and  deeply  regrets  “that 
a  fanatical  outbreak  of  the  Turkish  popula¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  massacres  in 
those  provinces,  which  have  caused  the  deep 
est  indignation  in  this  country. "  This  is  suffl- 
ciently  ambiguous,  so  far  as  it  is  not  meaning¬ 
less.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  British 
public,  highly  indignant  at  Lord  Salisbury’s 
recent  professions  of  inability,  will  be  much 
gratifled  with  these  utterances  of  the  Queen. 

With  regard  to  the  Venezuelan  question, 
Her  Majesty  is  more  outspoken,  frankly  ex¬ 
pressing  her  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  cooperate  in 
bringing  those  difliculties  to  a  close,  though 
not  mentioning  arbitration  as  a  means.  The 
speech  announces  the  conclusion  of  an  agree 
ment  with  France,  having  for  its  object  the 
independence  of  Siam  ;  and  the  deflnite  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  Indian 
Empire  and  Afghanistan  and  the  Russian  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Asia.  As  to  the  Transvaal,  the 
Queen  is  more  explicit.  The  leaders  of  the 
invaders  are  to  be  speedily  brought  to  trial, 
and  there  is  an  expression  of  confldence  in 
the  good  faith  of  President  Krueger. 

The  President  of  the  South  African  Repub¬ 
lic  has  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 


to  visit  England  and  discuss  the  situation. 
The  invitation  has  been  accepted,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  shall 
be  specified  beforehand.  Apparently  there 
will  be  a  shrewd  war  of  wits,  for  both  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  President  Krueger  are  able 
diplomatists.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  is,  of 
course,  so  to  arrange  the  present  dispute  as 
ultimately  to  add  the  Transvaal  to  the  British 
possessions  in  South  Africa,  while  President 
Krueger’s  effort  will  be  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  Republic.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  has  been  permitted  to  return  to 
Cape  Town,  and  it  is  more  than  hinted  that 
there  is  an  excellent  understanding  between 
the  British  South  African  Company  and  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

Though  the  Queen  did  not  distinctly  men¬ 
tion  arbitration,  it  is  evident  that  a  continu¬ 
ally  growing  number  of  Englishmen  are  in 
favor  of  this  plan  of  settling  the  present  Venezu¬ 
elan  difSculty.  The  London  Chronicle,  which 
has,  from  the  first,  taken  so  wise  and  tem¬ 
perate  a  view  of  the  situation  as  regards  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  collecting, 
and  before  this  meets  our  readers’  eyes  will 
have  published,  a  large  number  of  utterances 
of  prominent  men  who  are  in  favor  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  to 
decide  questions  between  these  countries,  and 
of  offering  a  national  petition  to  Parliament 
to  this  effect.  It  is  reported  that  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  has  concluded  not  to  insist  upon  the 
Schomburgk  line  as  a  minimum  boundary.  A 
very  important  contribution  to  the  subject  is 
the  recent  statement  of  Sir  David  Chalmers 
before  the  Edinburgh  Geographical  Society. 
Sir  David  was  Chief  Justice  of  British  Guiana 
from  1878  to  1894,  and  has  special  knowledge 
of  the  country.  He  affirmed  that  out  of  the 
109,000  square  miles  supposed  to  form  British 
Guiana’s  widest  territorial  claim,  Venezuela 
can  claim  two-thirds  with  absolute  honesty. 
He  would  not  say  that  these  two-thirds  be¬ 
longed  to  that  country,  but  would  only  say  that 
the  territory  could  be  claimed  by  her  on 
grounds  strong  enough  to  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  or  to  a  court  of  justice. 

After  a  month  of  existence,  the  Venezuelan 
Commission  reports  a  praiseworthy  amount  of 
preliminary  work  done.  Owing  to  a  delay  in 
receiving  the  case,  no  answer  can  be  expected 
from  Venezuela  before  the  end  of  the  week ; 
but  meanwhile  an  immense  amount  of  re¬ 
search  into  documents  and  books  of  reference 
and  computation  of  their  data  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  An  extensive  card  catalogue  of 
references  has  been  prepared,  which  will  greatly 
expedite  the  work,  and  to  this  catalogue  ad- 
ditiors  are  constantly  being  made.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  map  of  the  country  is  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Mr.  Marcus  Baker,  the  princi¬ 
pal  map  expert  in  the  employ  of  our  Govern- 
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ment.  Hr.  JuBtin  WiuBor,  the  Librarian  of 
Harvard  College,  who  is  an  expert  in  cartog¬ 
raphy,  has  appeared  before  the  CommisBion 
and  given  them  much  valuable  information. 
Such  thorough  work  ae  the  CommiBBion  are 
doing  will  leave  no  ground  for  cavil  when 
once  decision  is  reached. 

Hatters  in  Cuba  grow  more  and  more  des¬ 
perate,  more  and  more  perplexing.  General 
Hartinez  Campos,  who  was  lately  recalled'  to 
Hadrid,  is  reported  to  have  advised  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  withdraw  from  the  contest.  His 
arrival  in  the  capitol  was  almost  the  signal 
for  a  riot.  A  crowd  assembled  and  hooted 
him,  arrests  were  made,  a  man  trying  to  es 
cape  was  fired  upon  by  the  gendarmes  and 
killed,  and  at  his  funeral  last  Friday  there 
was  again  almost  a  riot.  Heanwhile,  in  Cuba, 
Acting  Captain-General  Marin,  though  he 
made  large  promises  on  assuming  temporary 
command,  appears  to  have  had  no  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  Campos.  The  successor  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  Captain  General  Weyler,  has  now  arrived 
in  Havana.  He  is  known  in  Cuba  as  a  ruth¬ 
less  commander,  who  during  the  former  war 
in  Cuba  established  a  record  for  brutality  such 
as  disgraces  a  soldier  of  this  century.  His 
appointment  to  the  head  of  the  army  has 
caused  general  consternation,  and  many  have 
fled  the  island.  _ 

At  last  we  have  a  bill  for  the'supervision  of 
women  and  children  in  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  which  appears  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  retail  merchants  of  this  city.  It  is  a  bill 
prepared  by  the  Reinhard  Committee  and  in 
troduced  by  Mr.  Andrews,  putting  the  duty  of 
supervision  into  the  hands  of  local  Boards  of 
Health.  For  years  the  Working  Women’s  Soci¬ 
ety,  aided  by  friends  of  working-women,  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  bill  passed  putting  mer¬ 
cantile  bouses  under  the  law  for  factory  in 
spection,  but  entirely  without  success.  They 
met  with  the  most  strenuouus  opposition,  not 
only  from  the  merchants,  but  from  the  daily 
papers,  who  dared  not  risk  losing  the  broad¬ 
side  advertisements  of  the  great  retail  houses. 
Year  after  year  the  bill  died  in  committee,  to 
be  revived  the  next  year  in  better  form,  cal¬ 
culated  to  meet  the  objections  of  opposers. 
By  degrees  it  gained  powerful  friends,  was  re¬ 
ported,  debated,  and  lost.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fruits  of  this  agitation  were  increas¬ 
ingly  manifest.  The  condition  of  the  women 
and  children  employed  in  those  establishments 
was  gradually  improved  as  the  public  became 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  case.  Seats 
were  provided,  and  the  rules  which  forbade 
their  occupancy  were  abrogated.  Better  sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  have  been  provided,  and 
matters  in  general  are  so  much  improved  that 
it  was  stated  not  long  ago  in  the  Central  Labor 
Union  that  the  condition  of  this  class  of 
workers  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Such 
a  condition,  however,  can  only  be  maintained 
by.'perpetual  vigilance,  and  it  is  a  most  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstance  that  at  this  favorable 
moment,  this  era  of  good  feeling,  a  practica¬ 
ble  way  has  been  found  to  secure  supervision. 
The  bill  will  doubtless  pass,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
Central  Labor  Union  having  both  pronounced 
in  its  favor.  Some  minor  amendments  will 
doubtless  be  made,  but  substantially,  the 
present  bill  will  become  a  law. 

Dr.  Lucas,  the  former  efficient  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and  later  on 
Bomething  of  a  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
then  a  resident  in  California,  has  returned  to 
his  first  love,  the  church  at  Meridian,  that 
lifts  its  spire  in  the  beautiful  rural  country 
which  environs  Auburn.  As  will  be  seen,  its 
record  in  past  months  is  one  of  the  best  made 
under  its  worthy  line  of  pastors. 


UNDER  TBE  C.4TALPA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

In  my  recent  article  on  a  “glorious  group” 
of  laymen,  I  alluded  to  the  religious  atmos¬ 
phere  in  New  York  during  the  twenty  years 
from  1820  to  1840 ;  and  it  was  in  that  revival- 
atmosphere  that  several  of  those  noble  men 
were  spiritually  baptized  for  their  life-work 
of  usefulness.  The  beloved  Dr.  William 
Adams — who  came  to  the  charge  of  the 
Broome-street  Church  in  1831— once  told  me 
that  in  those  days  most  of  bis  business  men 
lived  over  their  stores  or  shops  in  plain  style, 
and  were  always  ready  to  throng  the  devo¬ 
tional  meetings  of  the  church  on  two  eve¬ 
nings  in  each  week.  It  was  the  blessed  fash¬ 
ion  then  to  go  to  prayer-meetings.  During 
the  winter  of  1829  the  Presbytery  appointed  a 
series  of  daily  services  which  produced  won¬ 
drous  results.  Morning  prayer-services  were 
held  at  the  break  of  day,  and  preaching  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  every  day  by  Dr.  Pat¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Spring,  Dr.  Spencer,  Dr. 
Elihu  Baldwin,  and  other  pastors.  Many 
merchants  closed  their  stores  in  order  to  at¬ 
tend  these  services.  One  evening  young 
Joel  Parker— just  from  a  revival  work  in 
Rochester — delivered  a  powerful  discourse  be¬ 
fore  an  immense  audience,  and  at  the  close  he 
said,  “Those  of  you  who  desire  to  be  remem 
bered  in  the  closing  prayer  will  please  to 
stand  up;”  over  one  thousand  sprang  to  their 
feet!  New  York  was  never  more  intensely 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  than  during  that 
winter ;  a  vast  number  of  new  converts  were 
received  into  all  the  churches. 

One  of  that  noble  group  of  useful  laymen  to 
whom  I  alluded  in  that  article  was  the  late 
Jesse  W.  Benedict,  a  prominent  lawyer,  and 
for  many  years  the  Treasurer  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Education.  He  came  to  New 
York  from  his  native  town  of  Black  Rock, 
Connecticut,  when  he  was  about  twenty,  and 
a  friend  in  his  boarding-house  urged  him  to 
go  and  hear  Dr.  Cox  in  the  Laight-street 
Church.  He  was  converted  there,  and 
united  with  that  church  not  far  from  the 
time  when  William  £.  Dodge  joined.  Mr. 
Benedict  was  a  diligent  and  profound  Bible 
student ;  he  was  more  familiar  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  “Codices”  of  God’s  Word  than  many  a 
graduate  of  our  theological  seminaries.  Like 
many  of  the  leading  laymen  of  fifty  years  ago, 
he  joined  in  the  monthly  distribution  of  tracts 
from  house  to  house  in  a  district^assigned  to 
him.  That  “tract  district”  system  brought 
the  rich  and  poor  together  in  close  personal 
contact,  just  the  very  method  of  “bridging 
the  chasm”  that  is  needed  in  these  days. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox’s  Laight-street  Church 
might  be  called  the  headquarters  of  spiritual 
activity  during  those  times  of  revivals.  Within 
six  months  he  received  one  hundred  and  fifty 
on  confession  of  faith,  and  they  were  people 
to  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted.  The  brill¬ 
iant  Doctor  was  more  direct  and  pungent  in 
his  preaching  then  than  in  his  later  years ;  he 
wielded  keenly  the  “sword  of  the  Spirit.” 
What  a  misfortune  it  is  that  no  Boswell  has 
gathered  up  the  pearls  of  wit  and  of  wisdom 
that  fell  from  Dr.  Cox’s  lips!  He  was  the 
most  unique  and  original  character  that  ever 
adorned  our  Presbyterian  pulpit.  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner  once  told  me  that  Dr.  Cox’s  five  minutes’ 
speech  at  the  London  meeting  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  was  the  most  splendid  burst 
of  eloquence  he  ever  heard ;  and  the  whole 
assembly  were  carried  off  their  feet.  His 
memory  was  equal  to  Lord  Macaulay’s;  he 
could  repeat  Scott’s  “Marmion,”  or  one  of 
Cicero’s  orations  verbatim  !  It  was  only  exu¬ 
berant  humor  that  led  him  to  use  those  enor¬ 
mous  polysyllables ;  and  be  used  to  describe 
the  visit  of  a  crank  that  came  into  his  study 


to  bore  him  with  a  talk  about  the  Millennial 
prophecies.  “Sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  “do  you 
observe  that  aperture  in  this  apartment? 
Then,  sir,  you  will  please  to  describe 
rectilineals.  ”  There  was  never  a  better 
definition  of  the  extreme  Old  School  doctrine 
of  moral  inability  than  Dr.  Cox  gave  in  the 
General  Assembly :  “ — that  doctrine  means  de¬ 
voutly  doing  nothing — in  an  orthodox  way.” 
He  was  very  fond  of  Dr.  John  Angell  James 
of  Birmingham,  and  called  him  “two  Apos¬ 
tles  vinculated  by  an  angel.  ”  The  unhappy 
mistake  of  his  life  was  his  violent  volume 
against  Quakerism. 

Several  Free  Churches  were  organized  during 
that  period  of  great  revivals,  but  either  from 
unwise  management  or  changes  in  population 
they  all  came  to  an  untimely  end.  If  they 
had  been  conducted  on  the  thorough  and  ad¬ 
mirable  plan  on  which  Dr.  Charles  L  Thomp¬ 
son  is  now  conducting  his  noble  Free  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  Madison  Avenue,  the  result 
might  have  been  different.  In  the  name  of 
thousands  who  long  to  see  more  of  the  olden 
ideal  of  Apostolic  times  repeated,  we  con¬ 
gratulate  Dr.  Thompson  on  the  success  that 
attends  bis  grand  experiment.  Nobody  shakes 
his  head  doubtingly  now  in  regard  to  the  re¬ 
sults  actually  achieved  there  in  the  face  of 
headwinds  and  heavy  difficulties.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  new  members  added  to  the  church  in 
two  years,  one-half  on  confession  of  faith ; 
almost  twenty  thousand  dollars  raised  by  vol¬ 
untary  gift  during  the  past  year ;  five  prayer- 
meetings  a  week  well  sustained ;  a  mission 
chapel,  with  its  sewing-schools  and  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  and  devotional  meetings  in 
full  swing ;  three  thousand  dollars  raised  by 
the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Association  alone ;  and 
Sabbath  audiences  steadily  increasing— these 
are  the  splendid  results  that  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas  would  delight  to  look  at  if  they  were 
“city  missionaries”  in  New  York  as  they  once 
were  in  Antioch.  Hearty  thanks  and  God¬ 
speed  to  our  brave  brother  and  his  plucky  co- 
workers  who  are  helping  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  city  evangelization!  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander  used  to  lament  that  more  of  his 
rich  church  members  were  not  willing  to  go 
where  they  were  more  needed.  Unhappily, 
wealth  has  a  tendency  to  run  down  into  a  few 
deep  pools  instead  of  diffusing  itself  into 
many  currents  of  religious  beneficence  to 
bless  the  more  destitute  regions.  Immensely 
rich  churches  will  have  to  face  immensely 
great  responsibilities  in  the  last  day  that 
“trieth  every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.” 


We  have  at  least  a  fraternal,  and  perhaps 
may  be  allowed  a  paternal,  interest  in  the  suo- 
cesB  of  the  Congregationalist’s  Pilgrimage  to 
the  sources  of  Congregationalism  in  England 
and  Holland.  We  learn  that  the  preparations 
are  going  forward  prosperously,  and  that  the 
excursion  bids  fair  to  be  in  every  way  a  de¬ 
sirable  and  successful  enterprise.  The  pil¬ 
grims  are  to  find  the  same  hearty  welcome 
which  made  our  own  journey  so  interesting. 
A  cooperating  committee  has  been  organized 
by  the  English  Congregationalists,  which  in¬ 
cludes  such  strong  men  as  Drs.  Mackennel, 
Horton,  and  Berry.  And  good  Dean  Bradley 
of  Westminster  Abbey  has  offered  to  repeat 
the  charming  address  which  be  gave  our 
party  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  the  Ab¬ 
bey.  Thus  our  brethren  are  likely  to  remem¬ 
ber  their  visit  to  Westminster.  Then  Princi¬ 
pal  Fairbairn  is  to  look  out  for  the  visitors  at 
Oxford,  and  give  them  a  reception  in  the 
evening.  The  Congregationalist  is  just  send¬ 
ing  out  an  illustrated  itinerary  which  all 
Congregationalists  will  do  well  to  consider, 
and  also  any  others  who  care  to  avail  of  this 
fine  opportunity  for  travel  and  information. 


February  13,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


ON  THE  METHOD  OF  STCDT. 

By  Henry  Freaerved  Smith. 

The  recently  published  Dissertations  of 
Canon  Oore  nive  an  illusration  of  the  right 
method  of  theological  inquiry,  and  some  re¬ 
marks  of  his  lead  one  to  reflect  also  on  the 
wrong  method.  The  illustration  is  especially 
clear  in  the  second  essay,  entitled,  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  Christian  Opinion,  outside  the  Canon, 
on  the  Subject  of  Our  Lord’s  Human  Con¬ 
sciousness.”  The  essay  is  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  one,  and  invites  discussion.  But  this 
article  does  not  purpose  to  discuss  it,  only  to 
notice  its  method.  For  the  relief  of  the  timid 
it  may  be  said  that  Canon  Oore  seems  to  be 
entirely  orthodox,  accepting  the  ecumenical 
creeds  fully  and  heartily  without  any  modifi¬ 
cation.  But  while  accepting  these  creeds, 
and  (more  than  this)  while  accepting  Jesus 
Christ  as  very  God,  he  has  his  theological 
problems.  The  one  before  us  concerns  the 
consciousness  of  our  lord.  In  what  way  can 
we  conceive  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Ood- 
mqn,  or  can  we  conceive  of  it  at  all? 

In  answering  this  question,  the  author 
assumes  that  the  New  Testament  was  given 
us  for  our  instruction.  It  was  the  mind  of 
God  that  we  should  apprehend  what  is  there 
told  us  about  our  Lord  Jesus.  He  therefore 
examines  carefully  and  candidly  these  New 
Testament  sayings.  He  points  out  that  the 
problem  is  not  presented  by  one  or  two  texts 
simply,  but  that  a  steady  stream  of  New 
Testatment  assertion  bears  on  the  subject.  I 
He  points  out  what  is  said  about  Jesus  grow¬ 
ing  in  knowledge.  He  notices  the  evidence 
of  limitation  in  our  Lord’s  knowledge  and 
power  during  His  earthly  life.  He  quotes  the 
direct  admission  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  that 
the  day  and  the  hour  were  unknown  to  Him. 
“If  Scripture  represents  the  divine  intention, 
then  we  should  conclude  that  it  is  the  divine 
intention  that  we  should  meditate  on  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  self  humiliation  of  the  Son  which  is 
revealed  to  us  and  pressed  upon  our  notice. 
And  if  we  can  but  very  dimly  hold  this  to¬ 
gether  with  the  unchangeable  exercise  of  His 
divine  functions  in  the  life  of  God  and  in  the 
universe,  wo  shall  surely  not  he  surprised  ;  for 
beyond  all  question  we  ‘know  in  part,’  we 
see  ‘as  in  a  mirror,’  we  understand  ‘as  in 
a  riddle’  the  mysteries  of  God.” 

Now  having  won  at  least  a  provisional  an¬ 
swer  to  his  question  by  putting  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  affirmations  carefully  examined  in  their 
natural  meaning,  our  author  examines  the 
consensus  of  Church  authorities.  Be  it  re¬ 
membered,  this  is  a  High  Church  Anglican, 
with  great  reverence  for  the  Fathers.  But  he 
is  Protestant  enough  to  try  all  human  author¬ 
ities  by  the  Word  of  God.  The  result  of  his 
careful  and  elaborate  examination  is  to  the 
effect  that  neither  the  Fathers,  nor  the  School¬ 
men.  nor  yet  the  Reformers,  have  adequately 
stated  the  New  Testament  doctrine.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  he  content  with  the 
kenotism  of  Godet  and  others  of  recent  times. 
But  it  is  his  attitude  toward  the  consenstia  of 
theological  opinion  which  interests  us.  That 
consensus  he  believes  to  fall  short  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine. 

Now,  does  it  not  argue  monstrous  self-con¬ 
ceit  when  a  man  thus  assumes  to  condemn  all 
who  have  preceded  him  ?  At  the  first  blush 
it  might  seem  so.  But  if  our  author  is  indeed 
conceited,  he  succeeds  finely  in  concealing  it 
from  his  readers.  In  every  sentence  he  writes 
we  seem  to  discover  a  modest,  unassuming 
man,  who  is  anxious  only  to  inquire  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit.  And  when  we  reflect  upon  it 
we  see  that  a  man  may  stand  upon  new  truth, 
without  flattering  himself  that  he  is,  in  most 
things,  wiser  than  his  feliows.  If  new  truth 


has  ever  been  discovered,  it  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  one  man  before  it  was  accepted  by 
others.  If  Augustine  was  not  vain  in  de¬ 
fending  his  view  of  the  truth,  or  Calvin  in 
defending  his,  then  the  inquirer  of  our  day 
is  not  vain  in  supposing  that  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  his  patient  study  some  aspect  of 
truth  which  has  escaped  other  inquirers, 
though  they  may  have  been  abler  men  than 
he.  Do  we  believe  that  theology  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  science  like  the  other  sciences?  Then 
we  must  be  prepared  to  examine  candidly 
each  new  view,  and  test  it  candidly  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  the  Scripture  speaks  to  the  scholar  of 
to-day. 

How  often  Christian  theologians  have  been 
unwilling  so  to  test  new  views  is  painfully 
evident  in  the  history  before  us.  John  of 
Damascus  denied  that  our  Lord  really  “grew 
in  wisdom  and  in  stature,”  beause  to  affirm 
this  (which  the  Gospel  affirms)  is  to  deny  that 
the  flesh  was  united  to  the  Word  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  existence,  and  is  not  to 
allow  the  union  to  be  a  personal  one.  And 
he  is  but  an  example  of  those  who  allow  an 
already  accepted  theology  or  philosophy  to 
tyrannize  over  the  plain  assertions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  In  the  Scholastic  theologians  “it  is 
affirmed  in  the  strongest  way,  and  with  com¬ 
plete  unanimity,  that  Christ’s  human  soul 
^aa  from  the  first  moment  of  its  creation  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  omniscient,  so  that  no 
place  is  left  in  it  for  faith  or  hope,  and  the 
distinction  of  the  divine  and  human  conscious¬ 
nesses  is  safeguarded  only  by  metaphysical  re¬ 
finements;  as  by  the  afiSrmation  that  Christ 
knew  in  His  human'soul  at  the  first  instant  of 
its  creation,  and  at  every  moment,  all  reality 
or  existence  of  every  kind,  past,  present,  and 
future,  with  all  its  latent  possibilities,  but  not 
the  abstract  possibilities  of  existence,  which  He 
knew  only  as  God.” 

Now,  not  to  weary  the  reader,  the  sober 
judgment  of  mankind  must  approve  the  ap¬ 
peal  which  our  author  makes  to  his  opponents 
in  the  following  language — language  which  is 
applicable  to  all  theological  controversy : 

“1.  That  they  will  seriously  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  positive  evidence  for  [the 
view  advocated]  as  a  whole  and  in  its  con¬ 
tinuity.  ”  It  is  not  a  question  of  an  isolated 
text  or  two,  he  elsewhere  remarks. 

“2.  That  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
whole  historical  position  and  justification  of 
that  specific  form  of  Christianity  called  An 
glicanism  [and  how  much  more  true  of  that 
form  called  Presbyterianism  I]  is  bound  up 
with  its  strenuous  appeal  to  Scripture.  In 
that  appeal  we  must  be  sincere  and  thorough.  ” 

“8.  That  they  will  not  forget  that,  so  far  as 
scientific  theology  has  in  and  for  this  age  a 
special  responsibility,  it  is  to  be  true  to  facts. 
...  As  truly  as  the  facts  of  physical  nature 
both  justify  and  limit  the  conclusions  of  phy¬ 
sical  science,  do  these  facts  of  revelation  jus¬ 
tify  and  limit  the  conclusions  of  theology ; 
and  where  the  facts  cease  to  support  theory, 
theory  is,  in  theology,  as  elsewhere,  ground¬ 
less  and  misleading.” 

So  far  the  dissertation.  Let  me  not  he  un¬ 
derstood  as  speaking  for  Mr.  Gore’s  view,  or 
against  it.  What  here  interests  us  is  the 
method  of  theological  study.  This  method  he 
seems  both  to  illustrate  and  to  enforce. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

The  Munn-avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
East  Orange  (Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow’s),  has  just 
raised  81,850  for  the  Million  Dollar  Fond. 
While  collecting  this  extra  amount,  the  church 
has  augmented  its  regular  contribution  to  the 
Foreign  Board  some  25  per  cent.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  special  relief  offerings  would 
detract  from  the  regular  offerings.  It  has 
worked  otherwise  in  this  church. 


THE  STREETS  OF  A  C1T¥. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  E.  Niles,  D.D.,  of  York,  Pa. 

Text.— Psalm  55:  9  11. 

After  references  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Psalm  and  the  circumstances  which  called  it 
forth. the  preacher’s  first  general  remark  was: 
“That  along  the  streets  of  a  city  much  may  be 
learned  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Not  everything,  of  course,  for  fine 
houses  on  fashionable  streets  do  not  prove 
that  their  occupants  are  the  most  cultivated, 
nor  even  the  most  wealthy  citizens.  Nor  'do 
elegant  equipages  and  fine  clothes  and  much 
jewelry  certainly  indicate  real  culture  and 
refined  taste  and  high  moral  worth,  but  in 
many  respects  it  is  safe  to  judge  of  a  people 
by  what  may  habitually  be  seen  and  beard, 
e.  g.,  dirty  streets  suggest  dirty  morals. 
Noisy,  ungoverned  children,  racing  up  and 
down,  sometimes  with  horns  and  other  in¬ 
struments  of  hideous  confusion,  are  sadly  sig¬ 
nificant.  Drunken  men,  staggering  and 
breathing  out  vulgarity  and  profanity— every 
one  can  tell  what  this  means.  It  means  un¬ 
scrupulous  liquor  dealers,  debased  liquor 
drinkers,  and  magistrates  that  neglect  to  en¬ 
force  the  laws.  More  than  that,  it  means 
citizens  that  are  too  indifferent,  or  too  timid, 
to  demand  that  the  laws  shall  be  enforced. 
I  repent  with  emphasis,  citizens  who,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  say  in  regard  to  the  illegal  sale 
of  liquors,  do  not  exercise  their  influence  to 
see  that  the  laws  on  our  statute  books, 
against  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  drunkards, 
to  minors,  and  on  the  Lord’s  day,  are  prop¬ 
erly  enforced.  There  are  such  laws,  and  the 
courts  are  bound  to  carry  them  out,  if  only 
the  citizens  will  do  their  part  in  the  prosecution 
of  criminals.  But  the  best  statutes  will  not 
execute  themselves.  They  can  be  operative 
for  the  welfare  of  society  only  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  prescribed  are  complied  with. 

Indecent  handbills  posted  along  the  streets 
and  indecent  prints  exposed  openly  for  sale, 
what  do  these  mean  unless  it  be  apathy  or 
something  worse? 

Sparring  matches  which  show  young  men 
how  to  fight  and  become  bullies,  and  cheap 
amusements  which  cater  to  vulgar  tastes, 
what  do  these  mean? 

Clubs  also,  clubs  almost  innumerable  and 
still  increasing,  clubs  that  tempt  men  away 
from  their  families  and  natural  associations, 
away  from  the  churches  and  literary  lectures, 
clubs  that  hold  out  their  attractions  even  on 
the  Lord’s  day,  and  in  many  of  which  it  is 
known  are  dispensed  intoxicating  liquors 
without  license  from  the  court,  and  without 
shame.  What  do  these  things  mean? 

Who  will  say  that  they  are  innocent?  That 
they  indicate  a  high  degree  of  pubiic  morals? 
Who  will  pretend  that  any  city  is  elevated  or 
made  reputable  by  such  instittuions? 

2nd.  Again,  the  streets  of  a  modem  city 
afford  not  only  an  index,  but  also  a  test  of 
moral  character.  Look  at  that  young  man 
passing  along  his  innocent  way  in  the  evening 
hour.  Fresh,  it  may  be,  from  the  pure  asso¬ 
ciations  of  a  country  home  or  guarded  even 
by  the  watchful  care  of  loving  parents,  be  has 
never  met  with  the  brazen  woman  whose 
steps  take  hold  on  bell.  But  here  on  the 
street  she  is  on  the  lookout  for  him,  and  she 
tries  with  impudent  smiles  and  horrid  phrase, 
to  lure  him  into  her  snare.  Then  comes  bis 
test  of  principle.  Then  happy  is  he  who  has 
been  so  fortified  by  Christian  instruction  and 
who  has  such  deep  love  for  purity  that  the 
courtezan’s  arts  are  of  no  avail. 

Another  has  never  indulged  in  games  of 
chance.  To  the  gambling  table  he  has  never 
sat  down,  nor  taken  any  of  those  steps  by 
which  thousands  are  led  to  ruin.  But,  on 
the  street,  he  sees  a  brilliantly  lighted  saloon. 
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or  an  innocent -looking  confectioner’s  shop, 
back  of  which,  it  is  suggested  to  him,  are 
some  pleasant  diversions  for  an  idle  hour,  and 
he  is  politely  invited  to  go  in  and  look  at  the 
games !  Then,  it  may  be,  is  the  crisis  in  his 
life.  Then,  if  he  declines  to  enter  that  doubt¬ 
ful  place,  or,  if  having  entered,  he  discovers 
its  true  character  and  promptly  withdraws, 
then  is  he  safe.  His  moral  strength  is  in¬ 
creased  by  that  exercise,  and  perhaps  hence¬ 
forth  the  temptation  can  have  no  power  over 
him. 

For  other  men,  young  and  old,  there  is 
along  the  streets  another  peril.  It  is  the 
down-cellar  drinking  hole,  or  the  more  preten¬ 
tious  hotel  bar,  where  is  formed  and  fed  and 
strengthened  that  terrible  appetite  which  is 
causing  unmeasured  mischief  and  misery  all 
over  the  land.  From  these  comes  forth  the 
smell  of  liquor  which  is  sometimes  too  pow¬ 
erful  to  be  resisted. 

I  have  read  of  a  Christian  minister  who  was 
once  a  drunkard,  and  who  was  so  conscious 
of  danger  that  he  sometimes  walked  a  square 
or  two  out  of  his  way  to  keep  from  passing  a 
pile  of  whiskey  or  beer  barrels  on  the  street. 
T  once  had  a  converted  drunkard  in  my  con¬ 
gregation  who  for  a  long  time  dared  not  go 
along  the  street  of  liquor  shops  without  taking 
his  wife  with  him.  Even  the  great  temper¬ 
ance  reformer,  John  B.  Cough,  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  a  similar  condition. 

Ob,  that  terrible  appetite  1  When  once 
formed,  how  it  eats  and  gnaws,  and  in  the 
presence  of  temptation  becomes  often  irre¬ 
sistible.  A  prominent  lawyer  in  the  South, 
who  ^ad  been  a  drunkard  for  twenty  years, 
professed  conversion  and  became  a  sober  man. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  lived  a  consistent 
life.  But  he  fell  into  the  gutter  again,  and 
there  he  died. 

One  day  he  said  to  a  friend  with  a  look  of 
intense  sadness,  “Oh,  sir,  I  should  not  have 
fallen  had  it  not  been  for  the  miserable  grog 
shop  I  had  to  pass  every  day  as  I  went  to  my 
office.  ” 

Jeremiah  said  concerning  Damascus  what  is 
true  of  our  cities  to-day.  xlix.  26:  “Her 
young  men  are  fallen  in  the  streets” ;  and 
again,  concerning  Jerusalem,  xi.  13:  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  streets  have  ye 
set  up  altars  to  that  shameful  thing ;  even 
altars  to  burn  incense  unto  Baal.”  But  the 
altars  of  the  Moloch  of  Rum.  in  our  day,  are 
equally  horrible,  and  the  victims  are  continu¬ 
ally  sacrificed. 

Liquor  selling,  liquor  drinking,  the  opening 
of  saloons  where  the  drunkards  are  made, 
the  opening  of  any  places  where  liquors  are 
dispensed,  and  the  serving  of  intoxicating 
drinks  at  parties  in  private  houses,  is  it  not 
time  that  good  people,  irrespective  of  party, 
or  creed,  or  denominational  distinctions, 
should  heartly  unite  to  condemn  and  oppose? 

8rd.  In  the  next  place,  the  streets  of  a  city 
afford  an  excellent  field  for  the  display  of 
Christian  character. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  hie  Book  of  Lamen¬ 
tations  this  same  prophet  (Jer.  iv.  8)  laments 
concerning  the  Nazarites,  that  “they  are  not 
known  in  the  streets.”  These  people,  because 
of  their  temperance  and  moral  purity,  were 
remarkable  for  health  and  personal  beauty, 
and  were  tbe  most  admired  of  any  class  in  the 
land.  But  in  time  of  famine,  to  which  the 
prophet  refers,  they  lost  their  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion  and  general  attractiveness,  just  as 
want  of  sufficient  food  plays  havoc  with  beauty 
and  brings  the  strongest  frames  down  to 
weakness  and  incompetence.  So,  when  Chris¬ 
tians  are  not  known  on  the  street  as  well  as 
in  tbe  Church,  it  is  a  bad  sign  I  When  their 
religion  is  like  their  Sunday  clothes,  simply 
put  on  for  occasional  use,  it  is  of  little  ac¬ 
count  in  this  sharp  sighted,  practical  age. 


The  kind  of  religion  that  men  respect,  and 
what  God  only  approves,  is  an  “all-around 
religion,”  good  for  all  days  and  all  places,  and 
in  all  circumstances.  In  tbe  streets,  as  Chris 
tians  have  occasion  to  move  through  them 
and  do  business  upon  them,  are  daily  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  doing  good,  abundant  ways  of 
letting  their  light  shine  and  making  their 
power  felt.  There  is  a  dog  fight.  Who  would 
expect  to  see  Christian  people  interested  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  scene?  There  is  a  drunken  man, 
staggering  and  ready  to  fall  on  the  hard  pave¬ 
ment  or  into  the  gutter.  Who  would  expect 
a  Christian  to  laugh  at  the  wretched  man’s 
condition,  or  to  listen  complacently  to  bis 
ribaldry  and  profanity?  There’s  a  woman  on 
the  street,  lost  to  virtue  and  dead  to  shame. 
Who  would  expect  from  any  Christian  less 
than  manifestations  of  sorrow  and  disgust? 
And  there  are  girls  on  our  streets  at  night 
taking  their  first  lessons  in  boldness  and  im¬ 
purity.  Half-grown  girls  and  young  women, 
whose  conduct  is  viewed  with  amazement  by 
strangers  stopping  at  tbe  hotels,  whose  inde¬ 
cent  fame  is  carried  to  other  places  so  that 
the  reputation  of  York  is  made  to  suffer  in 
consequence.  Who  that  has  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  must  not  mourn  over  such  facts  and 
be  ready  to  do  what  be  can  to  remedy  the 
evils  and  save  young  people  from  ruin? 

“Do  what  we  can  I”  Yes,  that  is  what  I 
say,  emphatically,  which  means  that  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  if  good  citizens  will  only 
resolve  to  work  together  heartily  and  fear¬ 
lessly  for  the  promotion  of  moral  reform. 

Not  if  they  are  the  slaves — politicians  I  Not 
if  they  work  for  “party”— right  or  wrong  1 
Not  if  they  take  the  ticket  of  their  side  and 
vote  it  “straight,”  whatever  its  composition! 
Vote  it  because  it  bears  the  name  they  like, 
because  it  represents  the  national  party  to 
which  they  belong.  “The  national  party”  in 
local  elections !  What  has  either  party  to  do 
with  the  question  of  city  ordinances  and  the 
right  administration  of  city  government? 
City  government  is  for  the  promotion  of  city 
interests,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order, 
general  morality,  and  well  being. 

No  matter  what  they  think  of  tariffs  and 
free  silver  and  syndicates  and  national  loans, 
let  us  have  men  here  at  home  who  will  exer¬ 
cise  official  power  for  tbe  best  interests  of 
York,  especially  for  the  moral  elevation  of 
society.  We  have  some  municipal  laws  which 
point  at  the  suppression  of  evil  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  virtue.  Why  are  they  not  fully  en¬ 
forced?  Why  are  not  the  mayor  and  the 
councilmen  and  the  aldermen  and  the  police 
and  the  justices  and  tbe  constables  all  at  work 
for  the  same  great  ends?  They  are  paid  by 
the  people  for  the  express  purpose  of  execut¬ 
ing  laws  for  the  good  of  society.  Why  are 
they  not  always  doing  so?  I  answer:  Because 
so  many  who  profess  to  be  good  men,  Chris 
tian  citizens,  have  not  voted  that  it  shall 
be  so. 

On  the  streets,  at  the  polls,  everywhere,  let 
good  people  “show  their  colors.”  Let  them 
“stand  up  for  Jesus”  in  their  conduct  as  well 
as  in  their  hymns. 

There  may  not  be  many,  in  our  day,  like 
Whitefield  and  Wesley,  who  are  called  to 
preach  to  thousands  in  the  open  air,  but  with 
the  words  of  Christian  persuasion  emphasized 
by  consistent  conduct,  ordinary  Christians 
can  do  much  to  win  others  into  the  way  of 
life.  Like  that  good  deacon  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  whose  timely  appeal  to  John  B.  Gough 
was  the  means  of  saving  him  from  a  drunk 
ard’s  grave  and  making  him  such  a  champion 
of  the  temperance  cause.  Like  that  good 
woman  in  New  York  who  spoke  a  word  in  season 
to  Jerry  McAuley,  which,  under  God,  turned 
him  to  tbe  course  of  extended  Christian  use¬ 
fulness. 


There  is  always  work  of  this  kind  to  be 
done,  and  blessed  are  those  servants  who  are 
on  the  alert  to  improve  their  opportunities. 
Blessed  are  those  whose  example  and  habit¬ 
ual  infiuence  are  always  felt  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  on  the  Lord’s  side. 

“Eleven  o’clock  and  all  is  well!”  I  shall 
never  forget  that  night,  perhaps  the  first  I 
ever  spent  in  York,  when,  under  tbe  window 
where  I  lodged,  the  watchman  sang  out  those 
words  which  I  had  never  heard  before. 
“Twelve  o’clock  and  all  is  well!”  The  old 
custom,  I  believe,  has  been  generally  aban¬ 
doned  in  all  tbe  cities  of  our  land.  Why  was 
it  given  up?  Because  there  is  no  more  need 
for  anxiety  about  the  condition  of  things 
when  the  midnight  has  come?  Is  that  the 
reason?  Or  is  it  the  opposite?  Because  things 
are  not  as  “well”  as  they  ought  to  be  and  the 
watchman  knows  that  it  is  so?  Because  when 
pious  people  have  said  their  prayers  and  laid 
down  to  sleep,  tbe  devil  can  laugh  with  sar¬ 
donic  scorn  as  he  sees  that  the  red  fires  of  his 
work  are  burning?  Because  the  dram  shops 
are  open  and  many  are  going  in  and  out ;  be¬ 
cause  the  theatres  are  open,  where  men  aqd 
women,  boys  and  girls  spend  their  money  and 
their  time,  and  worst  of  all,  their  moral  sen¬ 
sibilities!  “Twelve  o’clock,  one  o’clock!” 
but  tbe  billiard  balls  are  rattling,  and  the 
cards  are  shuffling,  and  the  gambling  bells 
are  luring  on  their  victims!  Midnight  after 
midnight,  yet  the  strange  woman  is  on  the 
streets  or  within  her  bouse  of  shame  from 
whence  leads  the  short  path  to  bell  After 
midnight,  less  restraint  upon  tbe  profiigate, 
wickedness  runs  riot  and  human  souls  are 
damned.  Is  this  tbe  reason  why  watchmen 
no  longer  say,  “All  is  well”?  I  will  not  de¬ 
clare  that  such  is  the  reason,  for,  on  tbe  con¬ 
trary,  I  believe  that  here  in  our  goodly  city, 
as  in  many  others  of  the  land,  are  various 
agencies  for  good,  better  than  in  former  times. 

But  I  do  say  that  there  is  yet  very  much  evil 
to  be  done  away,  very  many  agencies  for 
good  that  must  be  employed,  very  much  re¬ 
sponsibility  resting  on  good  citizens,  which 
they  ought  to  regard. 

I  do  believe  that  God  is  calling  Hie  people 
to  rouse  from  inactivity,  to  be  ashamed  of 
timidity  and  to  unite  together  for  more  vigor¬ 
ous,  aggressive, practical, common-sense  efforts 
to  checkmate  Satan  and  his  allied  hosts. 


PRESBYTERY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  last  at  156  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Allison  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Puget  Sound  was  received  into  this  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine  was 
permitted  to  resign  from  tbe  co-pastorate  of 
the  Brick  Church  to  take  effect  on  tbe  1st  of 
March.  The  following  minute  was  adopted: 
“The  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D. D. ,  having 
expressed  his  readiness  to  resign  tbe  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Brick  Church,  tbe  Presbytery 
hereby  declares  its  judgment  that  Dr.  van 
Dyke  should  yield  to  tbe  urgent  request  of 
the  congregation  which  he  has  served  so  long 
and  continue  his  services  as  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Church.  ” 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  urged  upon  the 
Presbytery  the  importance  of  taking  a  deeper 
interest  in  tbe  raising  of  the  Million  Dollar 
Fund. 

The  Committee  on  Temperance  made  a  re¬ 
port  which  was  accepted  and  adopted.  It 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Ainsworth  law.  It  also  urged 
upon  the  ministers  to  preach  on  the  subject 
of  Temperance  at  least  once  a  year.  It  also 
recommended  the  use  of  unfermented  wine  at 
tbe  communion  table. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Patterson  was  ohosen  a 
member  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee. 


February  13,  1896. 
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ANOTHER  MISSIONARY  MEETING  IN 
CARNEGIE  HALL. 

President  Cleveland  to  Preside. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  held  its  Feb¬ 
ruary  meetiug  on  Monday.  Considerable  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted,  as  elsewhere  noted.  The 
matter  likely  to  prove  of  chief  public  concern 
was  the  announcement  of  another  great  mis¬ 
sionary  gathering  to  be  held  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  not,  of  course,  in  rivalry  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  which  was  addressed  by  ex  Presi- 
dent  Harrison  and  ex-Secretary  of  State  Fos¬ 
ter,  but  in  emulation  of  its  high  and  im¬ 
pressive  character.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  having 
the  arrangements  in  charge,  made  report.  It 
should,  perhaps,  he  premised  that  the  former 
meeting  was  held  in  the  interest  of  Foreign 
Missions,  while  the  coming  one  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  concerns  of  the  Home  Board ; 

“Ist.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  to  seek  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  is  the  first  condition  of 
any  prosperity  in  the  direction  we  contem¬ 
plate.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  all  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  this  Presbytery  be 
called  together  in  a  special  meeting  for  prayer 
for  our  country  in  the  chapel  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  House  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February 
29tb,  at  3  o’clock,  and  that  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodge  be  invited  to  conduct  such  meeting. 

“2nd.  We  recommend  that  the  Sunday 
morning  following,  March  1st,  be  exchange 
day  in  the  interest  of  Home  Missions,  and 
that  for  the  morning  services  of  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  universal  exchange  in  Presby 
terian  pulpits  according  to  a  schedule  an¬ 
nexed,  when  the  subject  of  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  our  country  shall  be  presented  in 
every  pulpit. 

‘‘3rd.  We  recommend  that  s  general  Home 
Mission  Rally  be  held  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall 
on  Tuesday  evening,  March  3rd,  in  which  the 
home  missionary  interests  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  may  culminate  and  from  which 
such  notes  may  go  forth  as  will  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  this  great  cause  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

“We  recommend  that  the  following  program 
be  observed :  That  Dr.  John  Hall,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  be  invited  to 
preside  as  temporary  Chairman,  and  introduce 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  evening,  and  that 
His  Excellency,  Grover  Cleveland,  President 
of  the  United  States,  be  invited  to  be  such 
presiding  officer,  and  that  addresses  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Booker  T. 
Washington  of  Alabama,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
DeWitt  Talmage  of  Washington.  We  recom¬ 
mend,  also,  that  an  offering  be  taken  for 
Home  Missions  on  that  occasion.” 

The  decision  to  hold  another  mass~meeting, 
this  time  in  the  interest  of  Home  Missions, 
is  wise.  The  acceptance  by  President  Cleve 
land  of  an  invitation  to  preside  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  national  character  of  our  Home 
Work  and  a  testimony  to  his  personal  interest 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  whole  people.  By  thus 
confessing  our  faith  in  the  mission  of  our 
Church  to  the  whole  country,  we  do  honor  to 
Him  whom  we  serve  and  whose  blessing  upon 
us  we  sincerely  crave.  By  making  our  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  and  love,  in  the  most  public 
way,  we  not  only  seek  to  interest  our  whole 
Church,  but  we  also  pledge  ourselves  to  greater 
zeal  and  larger  gifts,  in  its  prosecution.  In 
coming  to  take  his  place  as  Chairman,  the 


President  pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  bis  Pres¬ 
byterian  home  relations,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  a  marked  example  for  all  pub¬ 
lic  men  to  follow,  that  in  the  midst  of  politi¬ 
cal  distractions  the  higher  things  of  life  are 
not  forgotten.  He  also  teaches  the  lesson  of 
patriotism  as  expressed  by  our  Christian  En- 
deavorers.  Apart  from  all  considerations  of 
denominational  growth,  the  upbuilding  of  a 
people  in  religion  and  virtue,  which  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  striven  to  secure  since  the 
days  of  the  colonies,  is  a  patriotic  service  such 
as  can  be  rendered  in  no  other  way,  and  one 
that  deserves  the  highest  recognition. 


FUNERAL  OF  DR.  CHAMBERS. 

The  obsequies  of  a  learned  and  good  man  are 
always  impressive,  but  the  great  audience 
gathered  in  the  Forty-eighth -street  Church  on 
Friday  morning  last  must  have  experienced 
new  sensations  of  fitness  and  solemnity  while 
the  simple  service  progressed  and  the  body  of 
the  senior  Collegiate  pastor  lay  under  white 
rose  wreaths  beneath  the  pulpit  from  which 
he  bad  often  spoken.  The  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  a  great  scholar,  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  a  great  man,  were  pleasantly  sug¬ 
gested  by  every  detail  of  the  service  and  the 
surroundings.  If  the  church  in  New  York 
has  lost  one  of  her  shining  lights,  the  manner 
of  her  expression  of  regret,  was  appropriately 
modest,  yet  filled  with  the  truest  emotion. 
And  anyone  who  knew  Dr.  Chambers  at  all 
well,  appreciated  the  perfect  arrangements 
which  made  bis  funeral  a  model  of  quiet,  ex¬ 
alted,  and  inspiring  observances.  The  absence 
of  the  commonly  present  long  prayer  of  eulogy 
was  no  loss  to  the  occasion.  The  habit  of 
publicly  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  all  the 
good  things  one  can  possibly  think  of  to  say 
of  another,  has  grown  by  custom  and  famili¬ 
arity  well  nigh  to  blank  irreverence,  as  some¬ 
times  indulged. 

When  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  earth  it  is 
no  time  nor  place  to  do  honor  to  ourselves  or 
our  beloved,  but  simply  and  utterly  to  cast 
ourselves  on  the  Infinite  Love.  If  eulogy  in 
prayer  is  ever  and  at  any  time  tolerable  or 
permissible,  it  cannot  be  at  a  funeral  where 
we  stand  by  the  edge  of  the  grave  and  call  on 
God  for  help  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  shadow.  The  funeral  of  Dr.  Chambers 
can  be  noted  as  a  worthy  departure  in  non-litur- 
gical  services,  where  nothing  was  omitted, 
and  yet  nothing  allowed  to  mar  or  intrude. 
It  is  just  that  having  said  so  much,  we  should 
recognize  the  wisdom  and  taste  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Terry  in  the  conduct  of  a  service  in  which 
Dr.  Morgan  Dix  of  Trinity,  Dr.  John  Hall, 
and  Professor  Demarest  of  New  Brunswick 
took  parts,  the  first  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  others  speaking  good  words  of  conso¬ 
lation  and  of  eulogy. 

Of  Dr.  Chambers  himself  it  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  speak  here  at  length  At  a  later  day 
his  memorial  is  to  be  written  by  his  now 
senior  colleague.  Dr.  Edward  B.  Coe,  when 
we  shall  recur  to  the  relations  of  Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers  to  the  Christian  world  and  the  Presby 
terian  Church  also.  For  he  was  too  large  a 
man  to  limit  his  activity  or  sympathy  to  the 
Reformed  Church  alone.  Columbia  College, 
by  its  President  and  Trustees,  was  present  at 
his  funeral.  The  Bible  and  Tract  Societies 
presented  memorial  tributes  at  the  meeting  of 
the  clergy  just  preceding.  The  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Alliance,  the  Chi  Alpha,  and  the 
Consistory  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  all  took 
action  on  the  departure  of  one  who  had  been 
a  foremost  and  most  loved  member  and  asso¬ 
ciate.  Tributes  also  had  been  sent  from  many 
institutions  in  this  country  to  which  Dr. 


Chambers  had  ministered  as  a  scholar  and 
helper,  and  from  over  sea,  where  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Revision  Committee,  bis  mastery 
of  the  originals  and  his  marvellous  insight 
into  the  deep  things  of  revelation  had  made 
a  profound  impression.  Rarely  had  so  many 
and  so  varied  Christian  activities  clustered 
lovingly  around  one  bier,  tenderly  touched 
the  moveless  bands,  tearfully  looked  into  the 
unspeaking  face.  It  was  a  signal  instance  of 
the  far  reach  of  one  strong  life,  of  one  spirit 
which  sought  only  the  highest  things.  This 
is  achievement,  to  knit  the  best  men  of  the 
world  unto  oneself,  to  weave  one’s  own  gran¬ 
deur  into  the  web  of  all  noblest  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Whoever  is  to-day  seeking  great 
things  for  himself  in  any  worthy  calling, 
should  sit  by  the  bier  of  Chambers  and  learn 
bow  the  man  who  works  for  the  love  of  it, 
who  bunts  out  and  illustrates  the  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  comes  at  length  to  a  harvest  of 
honors  such  as  no  buyer  of  laurels  for  his  own 
brow  can  hope  to  gather.  When  the  race  is 
on  and  men  are  wild  with  desire  to  win,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  lesson  of  such  a  life  brought 
close  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  thoughtful 
among  our  busiest  men.  Especially  good  for 
young  men  in  school  or  seminary  is  the  touch 
of  a  man  like  Chambers,  even  if  it  be  only  by 
his  funeral  notice.  And  if  the  good  die  not, 
if  the  good  which  men  do  lives  after  them, 
then  the  end  of  such  a  life  is  better  than  the 
beginning,  and  the  farewell  hour  with  him 
profitable  for  all  that  follow. 


STEERING  BY  SOUNDINGS. 

Not  only,  nor  always  by  the  stars.  That  is 
the  lesson  of  the  stranded  steamships  on  our 
coasts,  one  of  which  lies  at  this  writing  aban¬ 
doned  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  ;  the  other, 
after  ten  days  of  helplessness  on  the  Jersey 
coast,  brought  off  just  in  time  to  save  our 
finest  American  liner  from  the  fury  of  last 
Monday’s  tempest.  Expert  seamanship  in¬ 
cludes  to-day  a  knowledge  of  the  ground 
under  the  sea.  A  Sound  pilot  once  saved  a 
steamer  at  night,  sinking  in  a  furious  rain¬ 
storm  and  almost  utter  darkness,  by  feeling 
bis  way  into  a  harbor  with  the  plummet. 
That  is  the  value  of  looking  down  wisely  and 
at  the  proper  time.  “Off  soundings"  the  way 
is  found  by  the  star.  Nearing  the  coast,  wise 
men  ‘'heave  the  lead”  to  find  what  is  down 
below.  So  with  our  Christian  walk  and  ser¬ 
vice  among  men.  We  coast  along  the  world, 
and  plain  sailing  by  the  star  courses  is 
rather  exceptional  proceeding.  When  a  good 
thing  is^  to  be  done,  the  best  practicable  way 
to  do  it  is  a  still  great  question,  and  if  we  un¬ 
dertake  to  reach  our  end  by  a  straight  line, 
we  shall  “take  the  ground,”  and  have  to  be 
pulled  off,  or  never  start  again.  Practical  and 
practicable  Christian  work  is  steering  amid 
rocks  and  shoals.  Ideal  courses  of  right  must 
ever  be  cherished,  but  they  can  seldom  be 
followed  out  with  success  just  as  one  may 
conceive  them. 

Good  and  true  men  come  to  grief  by  drawing 
ideal  lines  of  conduct  and  driving  along  them 
without  taking  note  of  the  shoals  or  shores  on 
which  they  will  strike,  the  sands  in  which 
they  will  stick,  or  the  other  good  men  and 
women  over  whom  they  will  run  rough-shod 
with  cruel  injury  and  injustice.  Like  a 
steamship,  one  may  go  too  fast  and  too  far  on 
a  right  course.  For  there  comes  a  time,  a 
crisis,  when  the  right  course  shifts  its  direc¬ 
tion  and  righteousness  itself  requires  a  change. 
The  reversal  of  an  originally  right  course,  at 
the  proper  time,  is  simply  drawing  back  the 
ship  from  the  shallows.  So  the  parable  of 
these  stranded  ships  becomes  a  lesson  in  wis¬ 
dom,  courage,  and  charity. 
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TENTH  ANNITERSARY  OF  THE  ADAMS 

MEMORIAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
Scripture  saya,  “A  threefold  cord  is  not 
quickly  broken.”  This  truth  receives  em. 
phasis  in  the  history  of  the  Adams  Memorial 
Church  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  one 
strand  in  a  threefold  cord  of  religious  work  in 
this  city.  There  is,  first,  the  Madison-square 
Church,  large,  infiuential,  prosperous,  whose 
pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  is 
known  throughout  the  world.  Then  comes 
the  Adame  Memorial  Church,  situated  in  East 
Thirtieth  Street,  near  Third  Avenue,  with  one 
of  the  largest  Sabbath -schools  in  the  city,  and 
more  than  six  hundred  members.  Nearby  is 
the  Madison-square  Church  House,  often 
called  the  Third  Avenue  Mission,  forming  the 
third  strand  of  this  unique  relationship.  The 
Mission  is  a  life-saving  station,  manned  by  a 
Gospel  pastor,  rescuing  many  a  poor  fellow 
from  Satan's  quicksands  or  the  stormy  waves 
of  passion.  Converted  and  strengthened,  he 
looks  about  for  a  church  home.  What  is 
more  natural  than  to  join  the  Adams  Memo¬ 
rial,  whose  pastor  he  has  seen  every  week  in 
the  Mission,  and  many  of  whose  members  are 
earnest  workers  in  the  same  field!  So  these 
three  organizations  grow  together,  each  helped 
and  mutually  helpful. 

It  is  ten  years  since  the  Adams  Memorial 
became  an  independent  church.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  forty  years  since  this  work  began  under 
the'  auspices  of  the  Madison-square  Church. 
A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  the  con¬ 
gregation  took  possession  of  the  commodious 
edifice  on  Thirtieth  Street.  It  seemed  that 
such  a  triple  anniversary  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  so  the  present  week  is  given 
to  this  celebration. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Jesse  F.  Forbes,  Ph.D.,  preached  a  historical 
sermon  from  the  text,  "The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.” 
The  work  commenced  in  a  carpenter’s  shop  on 
Bast  Twenty  ninth  Street.  The  young  people 
from  the  square,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
William  Adams,  started  a  Sunday-school  for 
neglected  children.  The  school  prospered, 
and  a  building  was  shortly  erected  on  Third 
Avenue  near  Thirtieth  Street.  Here  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  flourished  until  it  became  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  to  strangers  far  and  near.  In 
1860  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Payson  took  charge  of 
the  work  and  labored  faithfully  for  seven¬ 
teen  years,  receiving  more  than  eight  hundred 
chapel  members.  He  was  ably  assisted  by 
men  whose  names  are  prominent  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  city  and  nation.  Among  them 
were  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  E.  Dodge, 
Jr.,  Daniel  Wetmore,  George  W.  Lane,  Charles 
Collins,  Joseph  Giilett,  S.  W.  Coe,  D.  Willis 
James,  William  P.  St.  John,  S.  Tyler  Williams, 
and  Z.  S.  Ely.  Such  men  are  a  tower  of 
strength  to  any  work. 

The  building  on  Third  Avenue  became  too 
small,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  1875,  the  con¬ 
gregation  took  possession  of. the  large  edifice 
they  now  occupy  on  Thirtieth  Street,  cover¬ 
ing  ten  thousand  square  feet  of  ground,  with 
an  auditorium  seating  nearly  a  thousand,  and 
ample  Sabbath  school  room  for  as  many  more. 
This  was  built  by  free-will  offerings,  given  in 
commemoration  of  the  Reunion  of  the  Old 
and  New  School  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church 

Mr.  Payson  died  January  24,  1877,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Elmore,  now  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  labored  diligently  until 
1884,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  re¬ 
luctantly  to  resign  his  charge. 


Both  he  and  Mr.  Payson  longed  for  the  day 
when  Memorial  Chapel  should  become  an  in¬ 
dependent  church.  This  took  place  ten  years 
ago,  when  276  were  given  letters  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  organization,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor  was  installed.  The  results  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  step.  Six 
hundred  have  been  received  into  church  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  past  ten  years,  mainly  upon 
profession.  None  of  the  members  are  rich, 
yet  all  are  trained  to  give  something,  and  the 
littles  aggregate  more  than  $60,000  since  the 
church  attained  independency.  To-day,  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  600,  and  with  a 
Sabbath-school  under  the  efficient  leadership 
of  Mr.  F.  C.  Colton;  numbering  about  900,  the 
outlook  is  very  promising.  The  parent  church 
still  continues  its  interest  and  contributions, 
rejoicing  in  supplying  whatever  financial 
assistance  may  be  needed,  and  furnishing  a 
score  of  teachers  for  its  Sabbath -school. 

Last  Sabbath  evening  able  and  interesting 
addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Hall, 
D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Duffield,  D.  D. ,  modera¬ 
tor  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Seamen’s 
Friend  Society.  On  Thursday  evening  of  this 
week  there  is  to  be  a  social  meeting,  with 
addresses  by  prominent  laymen  who  have 
been  identified  with  the  work. 

We  commend  the  threefold  cord  mentioned 
above  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
churches.  Would  not  such  a  triple  alliance 
prove  helpful  in  solving,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  difficult  problems  of  city  evangeliza¬ 
tion! 

This  historical  notice  would  not  be  complete 
or  fully  just  without  emphatic  reference  to 
the  services  of  the  present  pastor  of  Adams 
Memorial  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  F. 
Forbes.  Few  ministers  are  so  completely  and 
happily  identified  with  the  beet  interests  of  a 
church  as  Dr.  Forbes  has  been  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  which  ho  has  given  the  strength 
of  his  life  for  so  many  years.  His  recognized 
ability  as  a  scholar  and  preacher,  as  well  as 
hie  superior  pastoral  qualities,  have  brought 
him  repeated  calls  to  other  positions  as  college 
professor  or  pastor.  But  he  has  remained 
steadfastly  at  his  chosen  work  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  love  him  as  a  brother  and  true  friend. 
Outside  of  his  congregation  his  warm  friends 
are  limited  in  number  only  by  that  devotion 
to  the  labors  of  his  ministry  which  keeps  him 
within  the  quiet  circle  of  its  sacred  duties. 
The  Presbytery  of  New  York,  however,  has 
done  itself,  as  well  as  Dr.  Forbes,  the  honor 
of  placing  him  twice  in  the  moderator’s  chair, 
which  he  now  fills.  All  will  join  in  congratu¬ 
lations  to  both  pastor  and  people,  and  in  the 
prayerful  wish  that  the  divine  blessing  may 
be  given  to  both  in  rich  measure. 

The  Armstrong  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
William  Jay  Schieffelin  is  President,  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  bring  to  New  York  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  the  Atlanta  exhibit  of  the  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  schools. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owners  of  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  the  large  stores  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-seventh  Street  have  been 
offered  for  that  purpose.  A  large  meeting 
will  be  held  on  February  21st,  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  which  will  inaugurate  the 
undertaking.  Full  particulars  will  be  given 
next  week  in  this  and  other  papers. 

The  month  of  union  evangelistic  services  in 
the  upper  part  of  Brooklyn  began  last  Sab¬ 
bath.  W.  A.  Sunday  preaches  every  afternoon 
and  evening  during  the  present  week,  assisted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  the  blind  singers 
from  Philadelphia.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  will  begin  bis  labors  in  connection 
with  this  movement  next  Sabbath. 


THE  HAMILTON  DINNER. 

College  reunions  are  a  social  feature  of  the 
day,  and  they  reflect  both  tbe  spirit  and  the 
condition  of  the  schools.  To  say  that  the 
largest  gathering  of  Hamilton  Alumni  in  the 
city  has  eaten  its  dinner  at  the  Savoy  on 
Tuesday,  the  4th  inst. ,  and  held  high  dis¬ 
course  on  congenial  and  correlated  themes 
with  a  vim  of  cheers  and  a  flow  of  song  quite 
spontaneous  and  far  beyond  the  usual  degree 
of  such  functions,  is  to  certify  tbe  sanity  of 
the  college  and  show  tbe  signs  and  measure 
of  its  progress.  The  new  era  has  begun. 
President  Stryker  faced  over  a  hundred  of 
the  “sons  of  Hamilton,”  from  two  years  old 
upward  to  sixty,  and  told  them  tbe  good 
news  in  a  speech  of  manly  force  and  fine  en¬ 
thusiasm,  without  a  quaver  of  doubt  or  a  sigh 
of  hesitation,  with  no  complaint  and  no  apol¬ 
ogy  for  situation  or  for  slowness  of  growth, 
but  a  grand  and  courageous  declaration  of  tbe 
claims  and  the  aims  of  tbe  institution  planted 
and  to  remain  on  “Kirkland  Hill.”  It  is  well 
to  have  that  question  settled.  Utica  has 
hankered  after  tbe  College  for  forty  years  and 
more.  Elmira,  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  and 
even  lovely  Auburn,  have  sent  out  invitations 
and  set  up  claims  that  were  distracting  at 
least,  if  not  always  commanding.  We  remem¬ 
ber  that  Dr.  Fisher,  in  a  magnificent  appeal 
to  tho  “Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,” 
charged  that  these  bide  for  removal  were  ex¬ 
cuses  for  withholding  gifts.  They  were  far 
reaching  in  their  bad  effects.  For  any  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  location  is  a  bar  to  endowment, 
and  removal  means  the  death  of  one  college 
before  the  new  thing  comes  into  being.  It 
is  probably  the  wisest  of  many  wise  things 
done  by  the  present  administration,  to  put 
down  this  uneasy  spirit  of  migration,  and  to 
nail  the  flag  beyond  further  tampering  with 
the  halyards.  Every  friend  of  Hamilton  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  so  much  is  settled ;  that 
whatever  the  College  does  or  becomes  shall 
be  .on  the  old  consecrated  site,  and  that  no 
matter  who  refrains  from  helping,  or  what 
new  “universities”  spring  up  in  ambitious 
localities,  there  is  to  be  a  college  on  the  Hill 
at  Clinton  worthy  of  its  founders  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  pride  of  its  alumni,  and  tbe  nurse 
of  true  collegiate  training,  to  tbe  end  of  timel 
It  looks  now  as  if  the  new  policy  or  the  final 
statement  of  tbe  old  policy  of  the  college 
would  bring  strength  and  growth  beyond  any 
precedent  promise  or  expectation. 

The  keynote  sounded  by  President  Stryker 
was  caught  up  by  every  subsequent  speaker, 
until  the  tone  of  tbe  occasion  became  sensi¬ 
bly  exalted  and  exultant.  It  was  a  comfort¬ 
ing  night  for  conservatives  of  the  older  classi¬ 
cal  curriculum  of  study.  The  toasts  were  to 
the  college  man  rather  than  to  the  elective 
specialist  who  is  so  much  in  evidence  to-day, 
and  when  Dr.  Hastings,  and  after  him  Sena¬ 
tor  Hawley,  defined  the  province  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  as  precedent  to  the  professional  or  elec¬ 
tive  courses,  showing  how  frail  is  tbe  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  system  that  leads  men  from  the 
start  on  narrow  and  contracting  lines,  with 
no  sufficient  breadth  or  soundness  in  the 
foundation,  the  conviction  that  our  “univer¬ 
sity  craze”  had  run  away  with  practical  wis¬ 
dom  and  sober  sense  in  too  many  cases,  grew 
to  a  resolve  that  a  stand  must  be  made  with 
Hamilton,  and  that  our  old  college  ideals 
shall  be  defended  from  threatened  distortion 
unto  extinction.  In  the  wittiest  of  oiiginal 
witty  speeches,  an  honored  guest,  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  editor  of  tbe  Brooklyn  Eagle,  put 
the  final  touch  to  the  specialistic  fad  of  tbe 
day  in  the  predicament  of  a  dog  forbidden  to 
wag  his  tail  from  east  to  west,  but  compelled 
to  move  it  on  a  perpendicular  “from  the 
zenith  to  tbe  nadir.”  Then  Dr.  Bradford, 
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just  back  from  Japan,  reported  that  he  had 
ouud  the  old-faehioned  college  man  in  honor 
in  the  “Sunrise  kingdom,”  and  in  “far 
Cathay,”  where  all-round  men  are  needed  and 
are  forming  new  centers  of  civilization,  and 
declaring  that  the  finest  specimen  among  all 
whom  he  had  met  was  “that  princeliest  of 
all  princely  men,  the  President  of  the  new 
Hawaiian  Republic.” 

Toward  midnight  the  flow  of  speech  was 
etill  on  with  a  rising  tide,  and  the  college 
man  in  all  possible  appropriate  places  was 
finally  and  fitly  exploited  and  vindicated.  Dr. 
Evans  of  the  West  Church  was  opening  very 
happily  when  the  writer  withdrew  from  the 
brilliant  scene.  Looking  back  from  the  dooi*- 
way,  the  array  of  men  distinguished  in  every 
profession  that  flanked  the  President  of  the 
evening.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Knox,  was  something 
unusual,  even  on  college  occasions.  If  “that 
invisible,  yet  omnipresent  divinity,  Alma 
Mater,”  had  a  personality  there,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  urbane  and  inspiring  face  and 
epeech  of  the  central  figure.  No  alumni  gath¬ 
ering  ever  so  impressed  us  with  its  massive 
force  and  manly  vigor,  and  no  alumni  presid¬ 
ing  officer  could  combine  so  beautifully  the 
benignant  and  the  bright  in  speech  and  bear¬ 
ing.  The  pride  of  Hamilton  is  her  magnifi¬ 
cent  array  of  graduate  names.  It  was  easy  to 
eee  from  the  persons  present  at  this  late  feast, 
how  nearly  matchless  in  proportion  to  num¬ 
bers  is  her  rank  among  our  great  schools. 
With  lawyers  like  Elihu  Root,  statesman  like 
Hawley,  editors  and  authors  like  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Hamilton  will  always  be  at 
the  front.  The  College  has  been  possibly  too 
modest.  It  would  do  her  honor  to  decorate 
her  sons  with  degrees  worthy  of  them  and 
of  herself.  Thinking  how  freely  such  favors 
are  dispensed  to-day.  it  seems  strange  and  un¬ 
just  that  men  like  President  Knox  are  still 
wearing  but  one  doctorate,  others  none.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Board,  the  occasion  is  oppor¬ 
tune.  As  McKelway  said  of  his  own  honorary 
degree:  “Yet  there  is  room.” 

The  city  of  New  York  owes  a  large  debt  to 
Hamilton  College,  for  while  her  graduates  are 
in  every  city  of  the  State,  are  found  in  high 
places  of  influence  all  over  the  Union,  and  on 
many  foreign  fields  of  cultured  Christian 
work,  this  city  has  drawn  from  the  ranks  pas¬ 
tors  and  professors,  judges,  physicians  and 
editors  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a  host 
in  itself  already  ;  and  more  are  coming  every 
season.  When  the  West  Church  brought  a 
Hamilton  man  to  its  pulpit,  he  found  such  able 
ministers  as  Hoadleyand  Webster  already  here 
to  be  his  near  neighbors,  and  that  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  circle  included  men  high  in  public  favor 
and  private  esteem,  in  all  the  higher  walks  of 
life.  Columbia  and  the  University,  the  Med¬ 
ical  Schools,  and  above  all,  the  Law  School, 
where  Theodore  Dwight,  a  star  of  Hamilton, 
so  long  reigned  without  a  peer,  all  these  have 
drawn  on  Hamilton  for  men  who  are  skilled 
above  many  in  the  high  art  of  instruction.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  institution  is  a  more  force¬ 
ful  and  important  factor  in  New  York  to-day 
than  Hamilton  College.  That  debt  this  city 
should  delight  to  pay.  If  Russell  Sage,  who 
was  expected,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  there,  the  beginning  would  most  probably 
have  been  made,  net  only  to  discharge  the 
city’s  obligation,  but  to  build  the  dormitory, 
for  which  the  President  made  an  eloquent 
plea.  And  if  “opportunity  is  duty,”  the  duty 
will  lose  nothing  by  a  little  delay.  Life, 
health,  and  prosperity  to  Hamilton  I 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  giving  a  series  of 
short  and  pointed  sermons  Sunday  evenings 
on  the  Labor  Question.  Last  Sabbath  he  dis¬ 
cussed  Christ’s  Law  of  Service. 


GRADED  LESSONS  YS.  UNIFORM  LESSONS. 

The  article  by  President  Thwing  in  last 
week’s  Evangelist,  discussing  methods  of 
keeping  the  older  children  and  grown  people 
in  the  Sunday-school,  closed  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons 
as  the  best  adapted  to  keep  up  the  interest  in 
Bible  study  as  Sunday-school  children  advance 
in  years.  We  have  before  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  it  is  graded.  It  is,  however,  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  difference 
between  lessons  that  are  graded  in  method  of 
treatment  only,  and  those  which  are  graded  in 
subject  matter  also.  A  uniform  system  can  of 
necessity  be  graded  in  method  only,  for  the 
same  material  Is  used  in  all  grades.  A  graded 
system,  however,  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
can  adapt  both  lesson  material  and  lesson 
methods  to  the  differing  needs  of  different 
classes  of  pupils.  This  difference  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  systems  which  we  study  week  by 
week. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  International 
system  is  that  of  a  uniform  lesson  for  all 
classes  and  for  all  schools.  True,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  have,  under  protest, 
issued  an  optional  primary  course ;  but  that 
course  is  not  as  yet  a  recognized  part  of  the 
International  system,  nor  is  there  any  pros¬ 
pect  that  it  ever  will  be.  That  uniform  les¬ 
sons  are  very  convenient,  giving  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  for  home  study,  for  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings,  for  conventions,  for  lesson  makers,  for 
newspaper  comments,  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
but  every  experienced  educator  outside  of  the 
Sunday  school  room  will  maintain  that  such 
lessons  are  at  war  with  all  good  educational 
principles,  that  they  cannot  impart  such  in¬ 
struction  as  is  most  urgently  needed  in  our 
Sunday-schools,  and  that  our  Sunday-schools 
can  never  rise  to  the  full  measure  of  their  op¬ 
portunity  until  some  better  system  of  study 
comes  into  common  use. 

In  all  other  departments  of  instruction,  our 
children  begin  with  simple  elementary  truths 
and  facts,  and  proceed  to  those  which  are 
higher.  A  proposition  to  have  the  same  les¬ 
son  in  literature,  or  mathematics,  or  any 
other  branch  studied  in  all  grades  of  our  public  ^ 
schools  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school, 
would  be  preposterous.  No  one  would  think 
of  it  for  a  moment.  Why,  then,  should  it 
prevail  in  the  Sunday  school?  Why  should 
our  children  on  Sunday  be  taught  under  a 
wholly  different  set  of  educational  principles 
from  those  to  which  they  are  accustomed  dur¬ 
ing  the  week?  How  can  we  expect  that  they 
will  respect  and  love  the  Bible  when  they  find 
it  treated  as  if  unworthy  of  the  careful  study 
which  is  given  to  other  things?  Is  the  Bible 
so  small  a  book  and  so  similar  in  all  its  parts 
that  it  cannot  be  divided  into  portions  suita¬ 
ble  for  different  classes  of  pupils?  If  the  Bible 
is  so  varied  in  its  contents  that  it  has  some¬ 
thing  for  the  youngest,  more  for  youth,  and 
still  more  for  adults,  if  its  contents  are  really 
of  supreme  importance  and  worthy  of  such 
kind  of  study  as  will  bring  out  their  true 
value,  why  should  not  Sunday-school  lessons 
be  arranged  with  these  things  in  mind?  Is 
convenience — family,  social,  and  financial  con¬ 
venience — a  justification  for  the  failure  so  to 
apportion  the  glorious  truths  of  the  Bible  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  pupils  in 
the  best  possible  way? 

That  the  need  of  graded  lesson  material  is 
deeply  felt  in  the  International  system  is  seen 
by  the  persistent  use  of  the  term  “graded”  in 
connection  with  the  uniform  lesson  helps. 
The  long  continued  and  earnest  effort  to  in¬ 
troduce  supplementary  lessons  which  shall 
give  information  properly  belonging  to  graded 


lessons  is  another  indication  of  the  same 
thing.  The  constant  attempts  to  grade  schools 
on  the  memorizing  of  passages  of  Scripture, 
on  examinations  in  Biblical  geography  and 
history,  and  on  the  reading  of  certain  books, 
are  further  indications  that  the  need  of  graded 
study  is  felt  to  be  imperative ;  but  instead  of 
gratifying  this  need  hy  applying  it  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  itself,  it  is  pacified  in  these 
other  ways.  In  thq  sense  that  the  uniform 
lesson  is  treated  differently  in  quarterlies 
designed  for  different  ages,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  International  uniform  lessons  are 
graded.  But  this  use  of  the  term  graded 
obscures  its  real  meaning,  which  is  that  the 
subject  matter  studied  by  pupils  of  different 
ages  shall  be  graded  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons  are  truly 
graded  lessons.  We  do  not  maintain  that 
they  are  faultless  illustrations  of  this  method 
— they  have  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  stage.  They  do,  however,  embody  the 
correct  principles  of  graded  Bible  study,  and 
in  the  application  of  those  principles  their 
editors  have  made  good  progress.  Their 
Lesson  Committee  starts  with  the  principle 
that  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
divided  into  portions  suitable  for  classes  of 
different  ages.  In  applying  this  principle 
they  maintain  (1)  that  the  stories  and  great 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible  are  the  proper 
materials  for  children  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment,  and  they  arrange  their  children’s 
courses  accordingly;  (2)  that  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  who  through  the  studies  of  the  primary 
department  are  supposed- to  be  already  familiar 
with  the  stories  and  principal  truths  of  the 
Bible,  shall  proceed  to  a  connected  study  in 
outline  of  the  histbry  of  the  Bible.  These 
historical  outlines,  of  course,  include  the 
stories  and  great  truths  already  studied  in 
the  primary  department,  but  treat  them  In 
chronological  order,  in  their  relations  one  to 
another,  and  as  a  connected  whole,  so  that 
when  these  courses  are  completed,  those  using 
them  will  have  become  familiar  with  all 
parts  of  the  Bible  in  the  natural  course  of 
their  study,  and  will  have  a  good  acquaintance 
with  its  contents  in  historical  order.  Such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  invaluable  and  is 
easily  attained  in  any  ordinary  Sunday- 
school.  (3)  This  Committee  also  hold  that 
after  these  historical  courses  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  adult  classes  should  go  on  to  the 
study  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  By  the 
time  that  people  have  arrived  at  this  point 
in  their  Biblical  education,  they  have  also 
reached  the  years  in  which  abstract  subjects 
— ethical  and  doctrinal  questions — are  of  great 
interest  to  them.  If  the  former  story  courses 
and  historical  courses  have  been  well  studied, 
these  doctrinal  courses  will  become  a  great 
delight ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  courses 
as,  for  instance,  the  exceedingly  suggestive 
and  profitable  one  on  The  Teachings  of  Christ, 
which  we  are  now  helping  our  readers  to 
study,  are  not  suited  for  the  younger  classes. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Bible  Study  Union 
offers  a  gradation  of  lesson  material  according 
to  the  needs  of  different  classes  of  pupils ;  it 
includes  one  set  of  uniform  lessons  on  the 
stories  and  great  truths  of  the  Bible  for  the 
primary  department,  another  set  of  uniform 
lessons  on  Biblical  history  for  the  main  body 
of  the  Sunday-school;  and  still  another  lesson 
for  Bible  classes.  These  three  different  sets  of 
lessons  may,  however,  follow  the  same  general 
I  portion  of  Scripture  each  year,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Gospels,  and  they  afford,  it  seems 
to  us,  as  much  uniformity  as  is  possibly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  beet  interests  of  the  Sunday- 
schools. 

We  believe  that  the  Sunday  school  lessons 
of  the  future  are  to  be  somewhere  along  this 
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line ;  that,  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  resnlt  from  the  limited  time  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Sunday  school,  the 
greatest  care  will  be  taken  in  the  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  future  to  provide  lessons  which  shall  ex¬ 
actly  meet  the  highest  needs  of  pupils  of  all 
ages ;  and  that  when  such  a  system  is  per¬ 
fected  and  comes  into  general  use,  we  shall 
look  back  upon  the  educational  system  of  uni¬ 
form  topical  lessons  as  unreasonable  and  un- 
satisafctory,  just  as  for  |he  last  ten  years  we 
have  looked  back  upon  the  chaotic  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  advent  of  the  International  Les¬ 
sons.  That  system,  be  it  remembered,  was 
hard  to  introduce  and  slow  to  win  the  favor 
of  teachers.  Many  of  the  best  teachers  clung 
to  the  old  Question  Book  and  verse  learning 
method,  partly  because  it  is  natural  to  dislike 
change,  partly  because  they  felt  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  new  system,  and  were  slow  to  re¬ 
alize  that  its  advantages  far  outweighed  the 
disadvantages. 

It  is  because  we  feel  deeply  the  importance 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  Sunday-schools  of 
the  more  natural  and  scientific  methods  of 
the  new  system,  that  we  have  commented  on 
the  Bible  Study  Union  Graded  Lessons  in  our 
columns.  We  have  no  question  but  that 
adult  classes  generally,  who  through  their 
previous  studies  are  prepared  for  the  course 
on  The  Teachings  of  Christ  already  referred 
to,  would  find  the  study  of  it  greatly  to  their 
advantage.  For  ourselves,  the  teachings  of 
our  Lord  have,  in  the  preparation  of  our  com¬ 
ments  upon  them,  come  to  us  with  new  and 
peculiar  force.  The  course  itself  is  unique. 
Many  ministers  are  preaching  a  series  of  ser¬ 
mons  upon  it.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Sunday-school  the  wants  of  Bible 
classes  have  been  met  in  a  course  of  lessons 
especially  designed  for  them.  We  are  glad  to 
assist,  in  every  way  possible,  a  work  which  is 
proving  so  useful. 

DR.  CCYI.RB. 

Dr.  Cuyler  is  not  quite  up  to  his  usual 
health  and  vigor,  and  his  physician  has  en¬ 
joined  a  whole  week  of  rest  as  the  thing  most 
needed.  And  we  can  say,  on  the  best  author¬ 
ity,  that  he  is  just  now  dutifully  obeying 
this  command,  herein  setting  a  fine  exam¬ 
ple  to  all  busy,  half -sick  patients  of  keeping 
faith  to  the  letter  with  their  trusted  physi¬ 
cian.  The  following  excerpt  from  The 
Bochester  Post-Express  would  seem  to  in¬ 
validate  what  we  say ;  but  not  so,  for  it  ap¬ 
peared  January  30th,  and  our  Brooklyn  in¬ 
formation  is  fully  ten  days  later.  But  Dr. 
Cuyler  will  doubtless  soon  rally  from  tempor¬ 
ary  indisposition  and  take  on  his  wonted 
strength,  courage,  and  activity.  Then  this 
by  the  Rochester  editor  will  be  in  order : 

What  a  plucky  old  hero  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuy¬ 
ler!  He  has  not  been  well  of  late,  and  has 
been  urged  to  take  to  his  bed.  But  he  reso¬ 
lutely  declines  to  accept  this  advice,  saying 
that  he  wishes  to  make  a  record.  On  the 
first  day  of  next  April  be  will  round  out  a  full 
half  century  in  the  ministry,  and  he  longs  to 
be  able  to  state — not  to  say  boast— when  April 
arrives,  that  during  the  entire  period  be  has 
never  spent  a  Sunday  in  bed.  There’s  mus 
cular  Christianity  for  you  I  Two  years  ago, 
in  the  course  of  a  vigorous  speech  at  the 
Mobonk  Indian  Conference,  the  well-beloved 
Doctor  told  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Father 
Taylor.  At  the  close  of  a  long  career  this 
friend  was  assured  by  some  well-meaning  per¬ 
son,  who  desired  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit,  that 
he  would  soon  be  among  the  angels.  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  among  angels,”  the  other  replied, 
with  not  a  little  beat.  “I  want  to  stay  here 
among  folks.”  We  fancy  that  Cuyler  enjoys 
being  out  of  bed  among  folks.  May  the  day 
be  far  distant  when  the  angels  shall  claim 
him  I 


ANOTHER  ARMENIAN  OUTRAGE. 

Perhaps  only  a  few  of  those  who  have 
glanced  casually  at  the  article  which  appeared 
in  several  of  Tuesday  morning's  papers,  have 
realized  the  significance  of  the  accusation  and 
attempt  at  arrest  of  the  missionary,  the  Rev. 
George  P.  Knapp,  at  Bitlis,  Asia  Minor.  Like 
a  man  who  plants  his  staff  carefully  before 
him  in  the  mud,  before  he  ventures  bis  next 
step  and  full  weight  upon  it,  that  wily  foe  of 
Christianity,  Sultan  Hamid,  is  testing  the 
forbearance,  and  alas,  apparent  indifference 
of  the  Christian  Powers.  (Some  one  has 
aptly  termed  the  latter  the  “Weaknesses,”  in¬ 
stead  of  Powers,  which  seems  more  fitting. ) 
We  have  surely  endured  all,  and  more  than 
any  self-frespecting  nation  has  been  called  to 
accept,  of  insult  and  contumely  and  wrong 
to  our  representatives  and  missionaries. 

Shall  we  fold  our  hands  in  sleep  any  longer? 
The  “stones  will  cry  out”  if  we  do  not  quickly 
move  to  the  front.  Each  nation  has  been 
given  a  glorious  opportunity  to  stand  for  the 
right  and  defend  the  afflicted  suffering  and 
martyred  people  of  Armenia.  Each  one,  in 
turn,  has  lost  the  opportunity  .  Our  faith  in 
governments  and  rulers  is  at  an  end  (perhaps 
well  that  it  is  so,  since  we  see  as  clearly  as 
we  should  their  avarice  and  self-centred  im¬ 
pulses).  Let  the  people  cry  to  God,  and  rise 
unitedly  to  demand  that  forward  movement 
shall  be  made.  Where  are  the  warning  voices 
that  should  come  from  the  pulpits  like  the 
cries  of  the  good  old  prophets?  Some,  we  re¬ 
joice  to  say,  do  lift  up  their  hands  in  horror, 
but  many,  too  many,  are  utterly  silent.  In 
the  midst  of  an  enlightened  public,  all  ears 
should  be  tingling  with  the  piteous  appeals 
which  pour  in  from  their  suffering  fellow- 
mortals,  and  all  hearts  be  touched  with  some 
more  worthy  chord  of  sympathy.  This  is  no 
time  for  the  mazes  and  excitements  of  a 
giddy  round  of  pleasure,  while  our  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Armenia  are  reaching  out  vain 
hands  of  prayer  to  us  for  help.  S.  M.  W. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  paintings 
by  the  “Woman’s  Art  Club  of  New  York  is 
on  view  by  invitation  this  week  up  to  to  day 
(Thursday,  the  13th)  at  the  Klackner  Gallery, 

7  West  Twenty-eighth  Street.  It  includes 
some  sixty-four  paintings  by  prominent  Amer¬ 
ican  women  artists.  Their  work,  as  exhibited, 
ranges  from  the  extreme  impressionist  style 
and  daring  coloring  of  Mary  Cassatt  of  Paris, 
three  of  whose  life-sized  paintings  adorn  the 
walls,  to  the  delicately  finished  work  of  Mrs. 
Cookesley  Murray  whose  small  painting,  “An 
Idle  Hour,”  is  in  striking  contrast  to  those 
above  mentioned.  The  President  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  has  a  very  well  painted  picture  of  a 
beautiful  “Garden”  (Mr.  St.  Gaudens’s  coun¬ 
try  home),  which  seems  to  bring  to  one  the 
fresh  atmosphere  of  the  New  England  bills. 
Mrs.  Kenyon  Cox’s  painting  of  the  Three 
Fates — three  fair  women  with  varying  shades 
of  red  hair;  portrait  of  Mrs.  John  Larkin, 
very  spirited  and  life-like,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Hen- 
sbaw  Dewey,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Club, 
who  has  also  a  painting  of  an  old  French  garden, 
deserve  special  mention.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  studies  of  roses,  both  in  oil  and  water 
color,  by  E.  M.  Scott  and  Frances  Throop 
Ordway,  whose  Aquarellist,  a  young  girl 
painting  out-of-doors  with  a  bunch  of  daffo¬ 
dils  at  her  white  throat,  is  a  very  pretty  pic¬ 
ture  A  very  interesting  painting  of  “A  Child 
in  White,”  is  by  Edith  M.  Prellwitz,  who  has 
also  a  profile  p'trtrait  of  a  lady.  The  “Mermet 
Rose”  of  Ella  Condie  Lamb,  is  a  quaint  pic 
ture  of  an  old  fashioned  child  clasping  a  spray 
of  pale  pink  roses  to  bis  breast.  A  study  of 
two  old  women  knitting,  by  Mrs.  Whitehead, 
is  named  Maiden  Sisters.  E.  E.  Lampert  has 


an  old  woman  “carding”  flax.  Lee  Lutkin 
sends  an  old-fashioned  oven,  very  well 
painted.  “Sylvia”  is  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  pretty  girl  by  Nannie  Homans.  Matilda 
Brown  has  a  painting  of  “Sheep”  in  an  old 
orchard.  “The  Southerners”  gives  the  bead 
and  shoulders  of  a  delightfully  ugly  old  negress 
offering  a  lump  of  sugar  to  a  caged  parrot,  by 
Anna  Brown.  “A  Love  Procession,”  M  Huger, 
is  a  decorative  brush  drawing  on  wood,  pretty 
and  effective.  These  paintings  are  to  compete 
for  the  spring  exhibitions,  and  though  very 
well  selected,  some  of  them  may  be  hidden  by 
larger  and  more  showy  work.  The  pictures 
are  well  hung,  and  the  presence  of  some  of 
th  ladies  of  the  Club,  who  kindly  answer 
questions,  gives  the  exhibition  the  air  of  an 
afternoon  reception. 


THE  MISSION  CRUISE. 

Our  readers,  whether  stay  at  homes  or  wan- 
i  derers,  will  be  interested  in  tracing  the  route 
of  the  proposed  Mission  cruise  as  it  is  outlined 
on  this  week’s  cover.  The  time  set  for  the 
start  is  April  8th,  now  less  than  two  months 
distant,  so  that  any  who  think  seriously  of 
taking  the  journey  should  decide  at  once  and 
let  us  learn  their  mind  in  the  matter. 

At  this  time  two  or  three  things  should  be 
said.  We  should  advise  no  one  to  go  unless 
he  or  she  is  fond  of  the  water  and  thrives 
while  voyaging  upon  it,  for  the  tour  is  appro¬ 
priately  called  a  “cruise.  ”  During  the  larger 
share  of  the  whole  five  months’  absence,  our 
travellers  will  be  afloat.  We  also  suggest  that 
members  of  the  party  should  be  able  and 
ready  to  “take  things  as  they  come,”  as  the 
route  lies  through  many  remote  and  untrav¬ 
eled  scenes  where  the  tourist  cannot  expect 
every  detail  to  be  arranged  and  every  date 
and  port  fixed  with  railroad  time  table  pre¬ 
cision.  If  anywhere  in  the  world,  it  must  be 
in  the  South  Seas,  that  something  of  the  old 
flavor  of  romance,  with  its  mingled  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  adventure,  still  survives.  And  as 
a  matter  of  due  and  needful  prudence,  the 
management  must,  of  course,  reserve  the 
right  to  make  such  modifications  of  the  route 
as  may  seem  necessary. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  “cruise”  is 
not  a  trip  fixed  by  contract  and  open  to  all 
till  the  last  moment.  We  limit  the  party  to 
fifteen,  as  a  larger  group  might  be  difficult  to 
handle  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned,  and 
we  shall  start  if,  by  March  8th,  at  least  ten 
passages  are  engaged.  The  charge  is  fixed  at 
$1,350,  a  price  which  allows  of  no  profit  be¬ 
yond  a  needful  guaranty  against  unforseen 
losses  and  emergencies.  The  cruise  is  not 
planned,  or  expected  to  prove,  a  money-making 
enterprise,  but  simply  a  friendly  visit  to  the 
Christian  missions  of  the  Pacific,  under  the 
most  rapid  and  favorable  conditions  possible. 

Coolidge,  on  the  western  limits  of  Kansas, 
is  about  to  dedicate  the  sole  house  of  worship 
for  many  miles  around,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  church  news  on  another  page. 
The  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  is  serv¬ 
ing  without  salary,  and  now  asks  for  some 
hymn-books,  and  for  a  second-hand  instru¬ 
ment,  if  any  such  is  to  be  obtained  for  large 
love  and  little  money.  We  recall  that  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  Dr.  W,  C.  Roberts  of  the  Home 
Board  when  writing  us  some  time  since.  We 
hope  some  one  will  present  that  little  border 
church  with  an  organ ;  it  would  sound  out  so 
grandly  in  that  clear,  resonant  atmosphere  I 


The  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  Job  Pierson, 
D  D.,  long  resident  in  Michigan,  removes  one 
much  beloved  by  the  churches  he  served  in 
Western  New  York  and  in  Michigan,  and  es¬ 
teemed  by  those  who  value  high  scholarship 
and  engaging  personal  qualities. 


February  13,  1896. 
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St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Rohan 
Citizen.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L., 
LL. D.  New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1896. 

Prof.  Ramsay  has  given  us  in  this  volume 
the  result  of  much  study  of  the  life  of  Paul,  of 
the  localities  associated  with  him,  and  of  the 
book  of  Acts, as  the  written  source  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  a  better  book  than  his  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire  before  170  A.  D.,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  The  work  has  several 
novelties.  First,  a  fresh,  racy,  and  luminous 
translation  of  large  portions  of  Acts,  from  xi. 
1,  to  the  end,  printed  in  capitals,  a  transla¬ 
tion  so  remarkable  that  we  earnestly  „wish 
that  it  covered  Acts  entire.  Second,  many 
departures  fiom  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text, 
sometimes  in  the  direction '  of  the  Received 
Text,  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  the  Bezan 
text.  Third,  many  unusual,  even  if  not  new 
inteipretatidns.  He  repeats  that  Paul’s  stake 
in  the  flesh  was  malarial  fever.  And  of  equal 
interest  are  such  explanations  as  that  the  man 
of  Macedonia  whom  Paul  saw  in  the  vision 
was  Luke  (p.  203)  ;  that  Paul  was,  at  all 
events  prior  to  and  during  bis  Roman  im¬ 
prisonment,  in  possession  of  considerable 
money  (p  310  sqq.)  ;  that  Luke  and  Aristar¬ 
chus  went  to  Rome  in  the  ship  with  him  as 
his  slaves  (p.  316).  These  are  only  specimens. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  a  glowing 
panegyric  of  Luke  as  a  first-class  historian 
and  of  Paul  as  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  In  its  topographical  sections  it  has  the 
spring,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  tales  by  those 
who  have  been  on  the  spot.  Prof.  Ramsay 
does  not  need  to  tell  you,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  does  not  tell  you,  that  he  has  been,  nay, 
has  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  and  trodden  in  the 
very  footsteps  of  Paul.  No  mere  tourist,  still 
less  no  stay-at-home  traveller,  could  have 
written  of  Paul’s  travels  as  he  has  done.  And 
his  love  for  Paul  is  so  great  that  it  overflows 
upon  all  his  friends.  He  follows  the  Apostle 
from  place  to  place  and  calls  your  attention  to 
every  little  incident  in  the  journey,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  itself  important,  but,  don’t  you 
see,  it  concerns  Paul,  his  beloved.  That  is 
the  way  to  write  upon  the  Bible.  Would  that 
only  those  who  loved  its  heroes  had  written 
about  them  1  And  yet  it  must  be  gratefully 
confessed  that  the  cold,  critical  students  have 
helped  us  understand  the  Bible,  but  mainly 
because  they  have  forced  believers  to  study 
critically,  too. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that*Prof.  Ram¬ 
say  is  a  layman  who,  years  ago,  had  a  low 
opinion  of  Acts  He  now  considers  Luke  a 
first-class  historian.  But  in  Chapter  XVI., 
the  next  to  the  last  chapter  of  this  book,  he 
lets  us  see  that  he  denies  Luke  any  special 
divine  illumination.  For  he  claims  that  in  all 
sections  not  based  upon  personal  or  Pauline 
observation  Luke  is  fallible.  What  Luke  has 
to  say  about  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  of  coviparatively  small  value,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Ramsay,  because  Luke  had 
no  ability  to  test  the  reliability  of  information. 
Prof.  Ramsay  accuses  him  of  having  been  de¬ 
ceived  in  writing  about  Judas— Acts  i.  18,  19 
— by  the  floating  tradition ;  the  facts  are  in 
Matthew  xx.  vii.  5-8.  Again,  Luke  repeated 
the  idle  tales  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  and  the 
Pentecostal  miracle  of  speech  or  hearing. 


Manifestly  a  writer  who  could  not  be  trusted 
to  give  the  facts  upon  these  matters  was  not 
inspired,  in  any  sense. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  unpleasant 
surprises  made  in  that  chapter.  But  there  is 
another  unpleasant  surprise  of  a  reprehensible 
character :  there  is  no  topical  index  I  Doubt¬ 
less  the  lack  will  be  supplied  in  the  second 
edition.  But  it  should  never  have  occurred 
in  the  first. 

This  notice  of  a  book  so  inspiring,  so  fasci¬ 
nating  as  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  must  not, 
however,  close  with  words  of  fault-finding. 
Prof.  Ramsay  has  put  the  religious  world 
again  under  tribute,  and  won  again  the 
plaudit,  ‘*WelI  done!”  He  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions;  always  expresses  himself 
clearly ;  presents  many  picturesque  details, 
and  leaves  upon  his  readers  the  impression  of 
being  an  honest  man  and  an  uncommonly  able 
and  learned  scholar. 

The  Hill  Caves  op  Yucatan.  A  Search  for 
Evidence  of  Man’s  Antiquity  in  the  Cav¬ 
erns  of  Central  America.  By  Henry  C. 
Mercer,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Pre- Historic  Archaeology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  Sev¬ 
enty  four  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company.  1896. 

Let  those  who  are  blase  in  novel  reading, 
and  believe,  with  Mr.  Howells,  that  the 
stories  have  all  been  told,  read  this  book. 
As  thrilling  as  a  novel,  and  as  well  written  as 
any  but  the  most  artistic  works  of  fiction,  it 
presents  phases  of  life  whose  study  is  as  full 
of  surprises  as  the  most  psychological  or  most 
romantic  work  of  fiction  of  to-day. 

The  volume  is  an  account  of  the  Corwith 
Expedition  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology 
and  Palaeontology  of  the  University  with 
which  Mr.  Mercer  is  connected  ;  it  was  fitted 
out  by  Mr.  John  White  Corwith  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  who,  with  reason,  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  nearly  unexplored  hill  caves 
of  Yucatan  would  afford  valuable  records  of 
pre  historic  life  and  civilization.  The  recent 
important  explorations  of  European  caves  has 
given  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  very  recent 
science  of  Prehistoric  Arcbasology — the  sci¬ 
ence  is  indeed  so  largely  based  upon  these  ex¬ 
aminations,  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  as 
•Mr.  Mercer  says,  that  more  has  not  been  done 
in  this  line  in  America.  There  are  caves  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Eastern 
Tennessee  rich  in  “hearths  and  midden-heaps 
to  testify  to  the  true  relations  of  peoples  and 
the  time  of  man’s  first  coming  to  the  Eastern 
reeion,”  but  no  caves  offer  so  much  of  prom¬ 
ise  of  those  as  in  the  comparatively  unknown 
peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The  present  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  that  country  is  indeed  singular  enough 
to  reward  study.  The  Mayas  are  nearly  the 
only  people  which  has  not  been  absorbed  by 
the  conquering  race ;  they  have  absorbed  their 
conquerors,  their  language  is  the  language  cf 
the  country,  and  its  civilization  is  still  largely 
Maya  civilization.  It  appears  probable  that 
they  still  retain  a  knowledge  of  their  past 
which  they  have  never  given  to  the  world. 
Their  priests  are  verged  in  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  pie-historio  time,  and  as  Mr.  Meicer 
says,  there  is  no  doubt  a  rich  reward  awaiting 
the  student  who  will  live  among  them  as  a 
brother,  master  their  language,  and  win  their 
friendship. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  knowledge 
sought  by  the  Corwith  expedition.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  archaeology  now  poses  is.  Were 
the  Mayas  the  aborigines  of  Yucatan?  “What 
other  peoples,  if  any,  had  preceded”  them? 
The  answer  to  this  question  lay  buried  in  the 
hill  ground,  and  largely  in  the  caves.  If  only 
one  race  had  inhabited  the  country,  there 
would  be  only  one  layer  of  relics;  if  more  than 
one,  “other  similar  layers,  standing  for  their 


other  respective  states  of  cultnre  and  other 
periods  of  occupancy,  would  be  encountered 
deeper  in  the  cave  earth  as  we  cut  down  the 
doors.” 

Space  will  not  sufi3ce  to  fully  set  forth  the 
charming  surprises  of  their  various  discoveriea 
— the  great  subterranean  chambers  “from  fifty 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  from  fifteen  to  seventy  feet  high,  more  or 
less  brightly  lit  by  round  openings  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  tier,  twenty  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter 
(the  only  door  of  entrance,  access  being  often 
afforded  by  the  long  tendril-like  roots  of  the 
alamo  tree),  and  filled  with  a  marvellous  un¬ 
derground  vegetation.  ”  The  descriptions  read 
so  like  fairy  tales  that  one  dare  not  begin 
quoting  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  stop. 
Here  we  may  only  give  the  interesting  answer 
to  his  one  question  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Mercer. 
From  an  investigation  of  twenty-nine  caves, 
thirteen  of  which  furnished  archssological  re¬ 
mains,  and  ten  of  which  were  excavated,  val¬ 
uable  results  were  obtained  from  six,  and  de¬ 
cisive  information  from  three,  answering  the 
question  in  the  negative.  No  trace  of  any 
earlier  race  can  be  found.  The  Maya  are  the 
aboriginal  people  of  Yucatan. 

The  value  of  this  fascinating  book  is  greatly 
enhanced  to  students  by  a  table  in  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cook  identified  the  remains  of  vertebrata 
and  mollusca  found  in  the  oaves ;  and  by  a 
good  index. 

The  Temptation  op  Katharine  Gray.  By 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson.  Philadelphia: 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

8- .  50. 

The  moral  standard  of  this  story  is  very 
high,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  work  by  Mrs. 
Dickinson.  A  woman  thoroughly  good,  but 
not  of  much  depth  of  character,  meets  a 
temptation  which  would  sorely  try  any 
woman,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  little  child  she 
fails.  Successful  in  her  stratagem,  by  which 
she  secures  many  advantages,  her  life  is  yet 
poisoned  at  its  source  by  her  sin.  It  is  with 
great  artistic  effect  that  Mrs.  Dickinson  brings 
this  out,  keeping  her  heroine  shallow  to  the 
end,  and  only  half  conscious  of  the  deeply 
moral  meaning  of  her  life.  The  story  is  too 
long ;  it  beats,  perhaps,  the  impress  of  its 
author’s  over-busy  life,  crowded  with  works 
of  beneficence,  but  the  artist  touch  is  there, 
and  the  profound  meaning  of  the  stoiy  is  made 
clear  as  only  an  artist  could  do  it. 

The  Ottoman  Dynasty.  By  Alexander  W. 

Hidden.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Nicho¬ 
las  W.  Hidden.  1895. 

This  concise  history  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey, 
from  the  foundation  of  their  dynasty  under 
Osman  I.,  to  the  present  time  (1895),  extends 
over  a  period  of  nearly  six  hundred  years.  It 
is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  Turkish  rulers 
have  come  to  violent  deaths  or  an  untimely 
end,  the  result  of  a  rule  of  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  ruler  as 
cruel  and  unprincipled. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that 
which  tells  of  ^he  reign  of  the  Sultan  Moham¬ 
med  II.,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  who,  com¬ 
manding  150,000  troops,  and  with  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  vessels,  wrested  the  beautiful  city  of 
Constantinople  from  the  hand  of  Constantine, 
the  last  Emperor  of  the  East.  Constantine 
fell  while  bravely  defending  his  throne  and 
country.  May  29,  1453.  The  chapter  tells  of 
the  sad  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan,  whose  devotion  to  their  faith 
through  the  persecutions  of  successive  reigns 
of  barbarity  and  tyranny  is  as  remarkable  as 
was  the  boast  of  the  cruel  Mohammed  II., 
who  swore  that  he  would  trample  with  his 
horse  all  the  altars  of  Christ,  and  destroy  the 
Christian  religion.  The  conqueror  of  twelve 
kingdoms  and  two  hundred  towns,  beside  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Trebizond,  he  was  a  man  with- 
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ont  a  redeeming  virtue,  possessing  the  perfidy 
which  infiicted  cruelty  upon  suffering  human¬ 
ity  without  the  least  remorse,  a  typical  Moslem 
Oaliph.  His  successors  have  ciotely  followed 
in  bis  footsteps.  Their  rule  has  been  one  of 
plunder  and  injustice,  with  a  record  of  broken 
promises  and  treaties,  to  procure  which  brave 
and  noble  men  have  uselessly  given  their  lives. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  should  have  allowed  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  exist,  a  blot  upon  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  question,  as  every  one  ought  to  be,  will 
find  a  good  background  for  it  in  this  concise 
history.  Mr.  Hidden's  forty  years’  residence 
in  the  Elast,  his  study  of  the  Oriental  languages 
and  people,  have  abundantly  fitted  him  co 
write  on  this  subject. 

Bii£ndations  in  Aeschylus.  With  a  Few 
Others  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
one  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  v.  23. 
By  A.  M.  Rogers. 

This  pamphlet  of  seventy-seven  pages  em¬ 
bodies  the  Gladstone  like  recreations  of  a  busy 
lawyer  of  Baltimore  in  incursions  into  Greek 
texts.  The  work  is  edited  by  Dr.  L.  L. 
Forman  of  Baltimore,  who  corrects  in  a  most 
unassuming  manner  the  mistakes  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  author’s  critical  apparatus  was 
limited,  and  consequently  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  his  emendations  had 
been  anticipated.  The  fact  that  he  bit  upon 
them  independently  speaks  well  both  for  bis 
insight  and  for  the  inherent  probability  of 
their  correctness. 

The  emendation  with  which  we  are  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  is  the  injection  of  the  words, 
"And  it  was  said  by  the  ancients"  before  the 
clause,  "And  whosoever  shall  say  to  his 
brother”  (Matt.  v.  22).  As  a  textual  emenda¬ 
tion  this  is  wholly  indefensible.  As  a  key  to 
the  interpretation  it  is  peculiarly  happy  and 
should  be  nott^d  by  students  and  exegetes.  It 
relieves  the  passage  of  the  difficulty  of  sup¬ 
posing  a  contrast  between  "Raca”  and  "thou 
fool,”  which  are  synonymous  expressions. 

Sketches  from  Concord  and  Appledore.  By 
Frank  Preston  Stearns.  New  York :  Q.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  Illustrated. 

The  life  they  lived  in  Concord  thirty  years 
ago  is  too  important  a  factor  in  American 
thought  and  !•  tters  not  to  be  always  impor¬ 
tant.  Mr.  Stearns  tells  about  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Louisa  Alcott,  about  Whittier  and 
Wendell  Phillips  and  D.  A.  Wasson ;  and  then, 
coming  nearer  to  the  present  time,  he  de¬ 
scribes  Matthew  Arnold’s  visi*,  and  gives  a 
facsimile  letter  from  him.  All  these  sketches 
are  exceedingly  delightful,  and  the  chapters 
about  Appledore,  and  che  people  who  used  to 
go  there,  are  not  the  least  so  among  them, 
chiefly  because  Celia  Thaxter’s  charming  per- 
aonality  pervades  them  all.  , 

BOOK  NOTES. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller’s  lit¬ 
tle  books  is  on  The  Blessing  of  Cheerfulness. 
Dr.  Miller  is  no  long-faced  Christian,  and  be 
does  not  believe  that  any  Christian  ought  to 
be  Ions  faced.  This  is  not  because  of  any 
blind  optimism.  He  recognizes  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  life  as  clearly  as  any  one ;  the  thing  is, 
he  knows  the  secret  of  life,  too.  The  little  vol- 

me  is  beautifully  made.  (Crowell.  35  cents. ) 

Stories  from  Virgil,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.A.  Here  are  given  in  clear,  simple 
language  the  great  incidents  of  the  jEneid. 
In  this  form  the  stories  can  be  enjoyed  by 
quite  young  children,  and  are  also  interesting 
to  older  people.  It  is  hoped  that  the  book  j 
used  as  a  reader  will  give  children  a  desire  to 
read  the  great  Latin  poet  in  the  original,  and 
enable  them  to  enjoy  his  supreme  mastery  of 
expression  and  the  splendor  of  bis  style.  In  a 
light  blue  linen  cover,  with  dark  blue  letter¬ 


ing,  it  is  an  ideal  school  reader.  (Macmill¬ 
an’s  School  Library.  50  cents. ) 

Josiah  Allen’s  Wife  has  been  abroad,  and 
the  adventures  of  Samantha  in  Europe  prove 
that  that  admirable  woman  has  lost  neither  her 
keenness  of  insight  nor  her  sturdy  common 
sense.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  like  most  of 
her  kind,  she  grows  prolix  as  years  increase 
upon  her,  and  it  could  be  wished  that  Miss 
Marietta  Holley  would  curb  her  slightly  in 
that  respect.  But,  after  all,  the  fault  is  quite 
as  much  with  her  publishers.  To  make  a  work 
of  this  character  into  a  volume  so  heavy  as  to 
be  absolutely  prohibitive  to  old  folk  and  in¬ 
valids.  is  to  incapacitate  it  from  fulfllling  its 
manifest  destiny.  Mr.  C.  D.  Orimmis’s  illlus- 
trations  are,  in  general,  very  pat,  and  entirely 
in  the  spirit  of  Samantha’s  semi-humorous  but 
stern  and  sound  morality. 

An  elementary  volume  in  the  "German 
Texts”  is  Prof.  Johannes  Scbrammen’s  Legends 
of  German  Heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  is 
not  only  in  simple  German,  but  is  very  ably 
edited,  with  notes,  vocabularly,  and  so  on, 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Lechner  of  the  Modern  School, 
Bedford,  England  (Maynard  and  Merrill.  40 
cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  Ounton’s  Magazine  of  American  Economics 
tor  January,  Dr.  M.  McG.  Dana  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sketch  of  Toynbee  and  his  work.  The 
life  of  this  remarkable  young  man  who  builded 
so  much  better  than  he  knew,  when  he  went 
to  live  among  tbe  poor  of  East  London,  is  very 
ably  set  forth  against  a  background  of  history. 
Dr.  Dana  gives  a  very  terse  and  clear  picture 
of  the  year  1852,  in  which  Arnold  Toynbee  was 
born,  its  political  changes,  its  social  agitations, 
its  industrial  condition.  Tbe  story  of  Toyn¬ 
bee’s  life  is  very  well  told,  the  influences 
which  combined  to  arouse  in  him  that  inter¬ 
est  in  the  poor  and  to  open  his  eyes  to  their 
true  needs,  which  made  him  what  he  became, 
and  gave  to  the  brief  years  of  his  life  and  work 
their  compelling  influence. 

The  North  American  Review  for  February 
contains  two  important  articles  on  The  Anglo- 
American  Embroglio,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
James  Bryce  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
A  very  interesting  article  is  by  Prof.  G.  A. 
Young,  The  Newest  Telescope,  in  which  he 
describes  the  great  Yerkes  telescope,  which 
brings  heavenly  bodies  to  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  from  the  observer’s  eye.  Heavenly 
bodies  can  be  seen  much  more  clearly  at  that 
distance  than  bodies  on  tbe  earth,  being 
above  "the  mists  and  vapors”  through  which, 
as  Longfellow  reminded  us,  "we  see  but 
dimly.” 

Tbe  February  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
Christian  Literature  is  chiefly  given  to  the 
Armenian  question,  with  reprints  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  address  and  of  two  articles  by  E  J. 
Dillon,  and  a  review  of  Mr.  Greene’s  book  and 
Canon  McCull’s  pamphlet.  The  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  insufficient  even  to  comment  on  tbe 
atrocities  here  revealed.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  reading  of  these  articles  must  move  the 
civilized  world  to  an  imperative  demand  that 
this  state  of  things  should  cease  now  and  for¬ 
ever. 

Tbe  Century  Company  has  arranged  with 
General  Horace  Porter  for  the  publication  in 
The  Century  Magazine  of  his  personal  reminis¬ 
cences  of  General  Grant  during  the  war,  both 
as  staff  officer,  and  as  friend.  From  the  be 
ginning  of  the  intimacy  General  Porter  made 
notes  of  important  conversations  bearing  on 
military  acts,  and  of  the  recollections  and 
anecdotes  which,  contrary  to  his  reputation 
as  a  silent  man,  were  characteristic  of  Grant’s 
moments  of  relaxation.  The  papers  will  be 
elaborately  illustrated  with  portraits,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  famous  pictures,  and  new  and 
original  drawings. 

In  1884  Eugene  Field  wrote  a  story  which  he 
called  "The  Werewolf.”  When  it  was  flnished 
he  laid  it  aside,  and  a  year  afterward  entirely 
rewrote  it.  In  1886  be  again  took  it  up  and 
revised  it,  and  during  tbe  nine  years  between 
that  time  and  his  death  in  November  last,  he 
rewrote  it  eight  times.  His  last  revision 
pleased  him,  and  he  decided  to  print  it.  The 
story  will  be  printed  in  tbe  next  issue  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  strikingly  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle. 


A  very  important  article  will  appear  in  the 
Atlantic  tor  March,  tbe  result  of  an  inquiry 
addressed  to  ten  thousand  teachers  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  public  schools  concerning  the 
actual  status  of  teachers  and  the  schools  in 
every  part  of  the  Union.  A  general  summary 
of  tbe  results  of  this  interesting  inquiry  is 
made  by  President  G.  Stanley  Ball.  The 
effect  produced  by  tbe  large  number  of  facts 
presented  is  tbe  feeling  that  it  is  high  time 
that  tbe  public  seriously  consider  the  subject 
of  the  public  school  work.  There  is  need  of 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  teachers  in 
many  States,  but  there  is  still  greater  need  of 
a  keener  appreciation  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  public 
of  tbe  teachers’  work  and  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  labor.  This  sweeping  in¬ 
quiry  and  the  facts  brought  out  by  it  are 
likely  to  turn  attention  afresh  to  tbe  subject. 

Harper's  Bazar  will  publish  during  this 
month  and  March  "Mrs.  Dee’s  Encore,”  a 
serial  novel  by  E.  Irenseus  Stevenson  of  Tbe 
Independt^nt.  Its  scenes  are  laid  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  boarding  house  in  New  York  City. 

The  story  which  constitutes  the  Pocket  Mag¬ 
azine  for  February  is  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle’s 
How  the  Brigadier  Played  for  a  Kingdom. 

In  The  Cambrian  for  February  Mr.  David 
Davis  of  Cincinnati  gives  an  account  of  The 
New  York  Evangelist’s  Church  Music  Tour. 

Among  Macmillan  and  Company’s  list  of 
new  publications  to  be  issued  next  spring  are : 
The  Life  of  the  late  President  Frederick  A. 
P.  Barnard  of  Columbia  College,  by  tbe  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Fulton ;  an  entirely  new  edition  of 
tbe  Works  and  Letters  of  Lord  Byron,  in  ten 
volumes,  edited  by  W,  E.  Henley;  Vocal  Cul¬ 
ture  in  its  Relation  to  Literary  and  General 
Culture,  by  Prof.  Hiram  Corson;  and  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  edited 
by  J,  Mark  Baldwin  of  Princeton  University. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  'Works  of  Joseph 
Butler,  D.C.L.,  Sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Edited  by  tbe  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone: 

Two  Volumes. - The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies;  J. 

P.  Mahaffy. - A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish;  F.  Mari¬ 
on  Crawford. - The  Novel,  What  It  Is;  The  Same. 

- Ecclesiasticus.  Edited  by  Richard  G.  Moulton. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company;  Criminal  Sociology; 
Enrico  Ferri. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Regeneration;  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. - Renaissance  Fancies  and  Stud¬ 

ies;  Vernon  Lee. 

The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication, 
Richmond,  Va.:  Talks  from  the  'Word  of  God;  E. 

Fairley  Cunningham. - Jack  Payton  and  His 

Friends;  May  Anderson  Hawkins. - A  Hand-book 

for  Ruling  Elders;  John  S.  Watkins. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  Le  Chant  du 
Cygne;  Georges  Ohnet.  Edited  by  Arthur  H.  Sol- 

ial. - Legends  of  German  Heroes;  Johannes 

Schramman.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Lechner. - The 

Conquest  of  Mexico;  W.  H.  Prescott. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Inductive  Logic; 
Wm.  G.  Ballantine. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  The  Literary  Study 
of  the  Bible;  Richard  G.  Moulton. 

Flexner  Brothers,  Louisville:  The  Religion  of 
Moses;  Adolph  Moses. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  National  Education  Association  held 
at  Denver,  1885. 

Pearl  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia:  Life 
and  Work  in  India;  Robert  Stewart. 

John  B.  Alden:  The  Agnostic  Gospel;  Henry 
Webster  Parker. 

Benziger  Brothers,  Chicago:  Fabiola;  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  _ 

PERIODICALS. 

For  December:  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore. 

For  January:  Gunton’s  Magazine;  Chretien  Evan- 
g^lique. 

For  February:  North  American;  Christian  Liter¬ 
ature;  Cosmopolitan;  Appleton’s  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  Romance;  Book  News;  Book  Buyer; 
Pocket  Magazine:  American  Journal  of  Science; 
Civics;  The  Land  of  Sunshine;  Progress  of  the 
World;  Education;  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical 
Society;  Littell;  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Missionary 
Record;  Cambrian;  Kindergarten  News;  Gkiod 
Housekeeping;  Pansy;  Good  Words;  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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SWEET-PEAS. 

If  flowers  have  sonls,  ah,  sorely  these 
Aspiring,  light-poised  things 

Desire  to  soar  to  heaven's  blue. 

And  test  their  untried  wings. 

A  flock  of  lovely  butterflies 
Alighting  for  a  rest 

They  seem,  entangled  by  the  vine. 

And  caught  in  its  caress. 

Ah,  tender  vine,  ye  cannot  keep 
Ihe  fluttering,  airy  things! 

Some  human  heart  shall  beat  beneath 
The  joy  of  those  soft  wings. 

And  love  them,  tho’  he  knows  not  why,— 

A  gentle  hope  up-springing 

That  sweet  and  true  and  blessed  things 
Towards  him  their  way  are  winging. 

Edith  W.  Cdarkb. 

IMPORTANT  ACTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  following  paper  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Board  regard¬ 
ing  native  Christians  who  come  to  this  coun¬ 
try: 

The  large  number  of  native  Christians  who 
come  to  the  United  States  from  the  various 
mission  fields  for  the  purpose  of  “preparing 
themselves  to  be  missionaries  among  their 
own  people,”  and  the  frequency  with  which 
churches,  individuals,  and  the  Board  are 
asked  to  give  them  financial  assistance  con¬ 
strain  the  Board  to  place  upon  record  its  con¬ 
viction  that  native  converts  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  this  country,  or  treated 
in  such  a  way  while  here  as  to  encourage  oth¬ 
ers  to  follow  their  example.  While  the  Board 
recognizes  the  importance  of  training  native 
converts  for  positions  of  usefulness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  among  their  own  people,  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  training  can  be  most  eco¬ 
nomically  conducted  in  their  own  country 
under  the  supervision  of  the  missionaries 
themselves,  and  in  connection  with  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  are  now  in  operation  in  almost 
every  mission  field.  The  bringing  of  a  single 
native  Christian  to  America  and  return¬ 
ing  him  to  his  native  land  usually  involves  an 
expenditure  sufficient  to  train  a  dozen  on  the 
field,  and  is  therefore  extravagant  and  waste¬ 
ful.  Moreover,  in  planting  Christianity  in 
heathen  lands,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  people 
are  very  poor,  it  is  indispensable  to  project  it 
upon  a  plane  as  to  inexpensiveness  on  which 
the  people  themselves  can  perpetuate  it.  Na¬ 
tive  preachers  must  do  the  great  future  work, 
and  they  must,  as  in  other  lands,  live  on 
salaries  which  their  people  can  pay.  Every 
other  form  of  expenditure  must  be  graded  on 
the  same  level  if  we  would  establish  a  living 
and  self  propagating  Christianity.  Now  a 
sojourn  in  America  almost  invariably  de¬ 
velops  tastes  which  render  a  native  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  financial  support  which  the 
native  church  or  the  Board  can  give  him,  and 
thus  makes  him  a  source  of  trouble  rather 
than  of  help  to  the  Mission.  If  he  is  not 
paid  a  salary  very  much  larger  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  other  native  workers,  he  is  disap¬ 
pointed  and  irritated,  and  if  he  is  paid  such  a 
salary,  the  other  native  helpers  are  jeal¬ 
ous  and  dissatisfied.  Meantime,  the  native 
churches,  which  we  are  endeavoring  by  every 
means  in  our  power  to  bring  to  self-support, 
are  discouraged  by  the  payment  of  salaries 
higher  than  they  can  ever  hope  to  pay,  while 
the  criticisms  already  made,  that  men  are  in- 
fiuenced  in  becoming  Christians  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  financial  reward,  is  given  color  of 
truth.  The  result  of  the  process  is  not  only 
to  weaken  the  infiuence  of  Christianity  in  the 
foreign  field,  but  to  beget  in  the  minds  of 


multitudes  of  young  men,  that  if  they  go  to 
America,  they  will  he  hospitably  welcomed  by 
the  churches,  and  be  sent  back  with  an  equip¬ 
ment  and  financial  support  far  superior  to 
what  they  had  before  they  came  to  America, 
and  to  what  other  native  Christians  enjoy. 

In  this  way  great  injury  may  be  done  to  the 
very  cause  which  Christian  people  in  this 
country  wish  to  advance.  The  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  these  young  men  to  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  thwarts  our  plans  for  higher  education  on 
the  fields,  stampedes  our  brightest  students 
removes  them  from  the  humbler  spheres 
in  which  they  are  most  needed,  and  creates 
discontent  among  the  whole  force  of  native 
agents.  The  system,  as  a  whole,  stimulates  a 
worldly  ambition,  cuts  off  patriotism  and  race 
sympathy,  and  really  cripples  the  infiuence 
which  it  is  supposed  to  increase.  It  leads  to 
frequent  imposition  upon  the  home  churches, 
and  to  the  diversion  of  funds  to  personal  uses 
which  are  supposed  to  go  for  missionary  oh- 
jeots. 

To  suppose  that  those  young  men  are  fitted 
to  exert  exceptional  infiuence  for  Christ  in 
the  land  of  their  birth  is  at  variance  with  the 
experience  of  missionaries.  Even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  it  would  not  follow  that  they 
should  be  given  financial  aid.  We  cannot  pay 
natives  for  leading  a  Christian  life.  Every 
consideration  of  sound  missionary  administra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  business  and  philanthropy, 
requires  that  native  converts  should  not  only 
be  trained  on  the  foreign  field,  but  that  they 
should  be  expected  to  do  all  they  can  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  without 
compensation,  supporting  themselves  in  their 
ordinary  employments,  just  as  Christians  do 
in  this  country.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise 
extraordinary  care  in  the  use  of  money  in 
connection  with  native  converts,  lest  they  be 
pauperized  in  spirit  and  led  to  a  dependence 
upon  America,  demoralizing  to  themselves  and 
destructive  to  the  end  to  which  missionary 
operations  look.  Native  Christians  generally 
should  be  made  to  understand  that,  while 
Christians  in  America  are  deeply  interested  in 
them  and  will  continue  to  contribute  large 
sums  for  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  spir¬ 
itual  uplifting,  such  aid  will  be  given  only  in 
their  own  land,  and  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  us  to  spend  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  maintain  institutions  for 
their  training  on  the  foreign  field,  and  then 
in  addition  pay  any  part  of  the  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  costly  and  unnecessary  trips  to 
America  If  native  young  men  prefer  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  educational  facilities 
which  we  have  provided  for  them  in  their 
own  countries,  and  seek  special  training  in 
the  United  States,  they  should  do  so  entirely 
at  their  own  expense  and  without  any  expec¬ 
tation  of  financial  assistance  from  the  Board 
or  from  churches. 

Meantime,  we  cannot  too  urgently  counsel 
all  who  are  interested  in  Foreign  Missions  to 
refer  all  requests  for  aid  to  the  Board,  and 
to  send  all  their  gifts  directly  to  the  Board, 
which'  is  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  receiving  and  wisely  distributing  the  for¬ 
eign  missionary  offerings  of  Presbyterians. 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARIES. 

Their  is  one  magnificent  thing  about  the 
Armenian  massacres.  Out  of  the  blood  and 
fire  merge  the  brave  American  missionaries. 
They  stand  among  martyrs,  their  lives  as  yet 
protected,  but  everything  else  consumed  on 
the  altar  of  devotion  to  Ood  and  man.  Mark 
the  splendid  pluck  and  heroism  of  our  sisters. 
They  smile  in  the  face  of  the  Kurdish  robbers 
who  want  to  shoot  them  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  their  horses,  and  by  their  faith 
disarm  the  cut  throats.  Those  girls  are  worth 
their  weight  in  diamonds.— North  and  West. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

In  a  destructive  fire  last  Sunday  morning 
the  Baptist  Publication  Society  lost  its  fine 
building  with  all  its  contents.  Of  course  the 
money  value  is  covered  by  insurance,  but  in  a 
publication  house  of  this  kind  the  destruction 
of  whole  editions  of  periodicals  causes  great 
inconvenience.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  of  quarterlies,  lesson -leaves,  and  illus¬ 
trated  children’s  papers  were  burned  up.  The 
difiSculty  of  reproducing  them  in  time  for 
mailing  is  very  great.  But  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Dr.  C.  R.  Blaokall.  tells  me  that  immense 
as  will  be  the  labor  involved,  they  will  not 
fail  in  the  issue  of  a  single  periodical  in  all 
‘their  large  list,  and  will  even  be  able  to  have 
them  out  on  time. 

Dr.  Blackall  himself  had  all  bis  plans  made 
to  go  abroad  this  month,  in  charge  of  a  party 
of  tourists  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  been 
working  extra  hours  to  provide  for  the  time  of 
his  absence.  Now  be  has  to  abandon  this 
trip,  greatly  to  his  disappointment,  and  stay  at 
home  to  carry  his  Society  through  the  em¬ 
barrassment  caused  by  the  fire. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Society  had  its  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  Publication  Building,  and  all  these 
were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  such  documents 
as  belong  to  a  historical  society  is  irremedia¬ 
ble,  as  many  of  them  can  never  be  replaced. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  editor  of  Tne  Examiner 
of  New  York,  had  his  office  in  the  building, 
and  lost  everything,  including  his  valuable 
library. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Haseltine,  an  elder  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  was  the  owner 
of  the  fine  Haseltine  Building  in  which  the 
fire  originated,  and  which  was  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  this  building  were  the  Haseltine 
Galleries,  the  pictures  in  which  were  valued 
at  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  of 
which  were  destroyed.  Mr.  Haseltine  has  the 
sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in  his  misfor¬ 
tune.  _ 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  last  Monday.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
time  was  occupied  with  the  subject  of  Church 
Extension.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Roberts  asked 
leave  to  resign  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Temple 
Church  to  accept  the  call  to  the  First  Church, 
Camden. 

Recently  there  has  come  into  my  hand  a 
book  which  it  seems  allowable  to  mention  in 
this  letter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  work  of  one 
whose  name  is  familiar  in  The  Evangelist  edi¬ 
torial  offices.  “Antipas”  came  under  my  eye 
while  its  chapters  were  running  their  course 
as  a  serial  during  the  past  year.  In  its  band- 
some  book  form  the  story  seems  even  better. 
The  name  of  Mrs.  Houghton  is  assurance 
enough,  to  begin  with,  that  her  book  is  true 
to  the  facts  of  life  as  well  as  to  Scripture 
times  and  experiences,  for  Mrs.  Houghton  is 
an  intelligent  and  a  most  careful  writer,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  Bible  student.  The  deft 
way  in  which  the  incidents  of  the  Saviour’s 
life  are  woven  into  the  story  makes  the  book 
particularly  valuable.  Mrs.  Houghton  has 
read  her  Bible  so  thoroughly  and  so  intelli¬ 
gently  that  she  enters  into  the  spirit  of  what 
she  describes,  as  if  she  herself  had  lived  amid 
the  scenes.  No  one  can  read  what  she  says, 
for  example,  about  the  relations  of  the  Child 
Jesus  lo  other  households  and  to  other  chil¬ 
dren  without  getting  a  fresh  thought  of  the 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  human  childhood 
of  the  Son  of  Ood.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
this  book  to  commend.  Readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  are  already  familiar  with  the  story,  but 
they  will  want  it  in  its  bound  form.  It  is 
adapted  both  for  the  home  and  the  Sunday- 
school  library. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  was  in  the  city  over 
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Sunday,  February  2nd,  attending  exercises  in 
oommemoration  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement.  Dr. 
Clark  spoke  on  "The  Personal  Element  in 
Christian  Endeavor.  ”  He  told  again  the  story 
of  the  humble  beginning  of  the  Society  and 
traced  its  growth  to  its  present  great  size. 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  all  Chiistian  life  and  work. 

The  death  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Furness,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Unitarian  minister,  removes  from 
our  city  one  who  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
here  for  many  years.  Dr.  Robert  Colly er  of 
New  York  made  the  principal  address  at  the 
funeral. 


HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK  SEVENTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

By  Bdward  F.  Spragrue,  D.D. 

The  current  number  of  “The  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad”  contains  a  very  valuable 
and  interesting  article  by  Dr.  John  H.  Ed¬ 
wards  on  “The  Home  Miesion  History  of  Illi¬ 
nois,”  in  which  the  writer  has  condensed  into 
four  and  a  half  pages  such  an  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  earlier  missionaries  and 
churches  in  that  State  as  shows  conclusively 
how  prompt  and  earnest  the  Eastern  churches 
then  were  in  undertaking  that  home  mission¬ 
ary  work  which  is  still  the  hope  of  our  land. 
Among  these  missionaries  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  of  whom  special 
mention  is  made  in  the  article,  I  find  the 
name  of  my  father,  the  Rev.  Daniel  G. 
Sprague,  and  so  as  in  a  measure  supplement¬ 
ing  the  article,  I  quote  the  following  extracts 
from  an  autobiographical  sermon  preached  by 
him  in  1856,  thinking  that  some  account  of 
such  labors,  told  in  the  words  of  one  who 
had  share  therein  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  to-day.  He  says  in 
his  account : 

“  The  deeply  interesting  inquiry  now  was,  in 
what  part  of  the  world  should  I  labor  in  the 
Gospel  ministry  t  At  length  I  concluded  to 
offer  myself  as  a  missionary  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Missionary  Society.  I  soon  received  their 
appointment,  designating  my  field  of  labor  ‘in 
the  United  States,  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  ’  On  the  22nd  of  October,  1822,  I 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  and  missionary 
at  North  Mansfield,  by  the  Windham  County 
Association.  That  occasion  awakened  deep 
interest  and  called  together  a  very  great 
assembly  who  evinced  much  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  those  who  were  about  to  go  to  the 
almost  unknown  regions  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

“In  a  few  days  after  this  I  started  on  horse¬ 
back  from  the  northeastern  part  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  with  my  portmanteau  under  me,  and  a 
horse  valise  tied  on  behind  me,  containing 
what  clothing  I  could  carry,  and  my  library, 
consisting  of  miniature  editions  of  the  Bible, 
Brown’s  Concordance,  Watts’  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  and  two  written  sermons.  In  loneli¬ 
ness  I  proceeded  to  Courtland  County,  New 
York,  where  I  met  my  companion  (Rev.  Orrin 
Catlin). 

“By  this  time  it  was  November,  and  heavy 
rains  had  fallen,  and  the  ways  (for  literally 
there  were  as  yet  no  roads  manufactured) 
were  extremely  bad,  and  almost  impassable. 
We  entered  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  north¬ 


eastern  comer,  intending  to  travel  the  State 
diagonally  to  Cincinnati,  and  then  cross  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois,  and  go  direct  to  St.  Louis. 
After  much  diflSculty  and  some  perils,  through 
roadless  woods  and  pathless  swamps  and 
bridgeless  rivers,  with  imperfect  food  and 
habitation  for  man  and  beast,  we  arrived  at 
Cbillicotbe.  We  here  learned  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  excessive  rains  the  rivers  in  Indiana 
bad,  many  of  them,  extensively  overflown 
their  banks,  and  we  should  find  neither 
bridges  nor  boats  enabling  us  to  cross.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  concluded  to  cross  the 
Ohio  River  at  Marysville,  Kentucky,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  down  through  Lexington  and  the  interior 
part  of  the  State.  We  again  reached  the 
Ohio  River  at  Louisville,  and  thence  passed 
down  on  its  southern  bank  as  far  as  Shawney- 
town. 

“From  the  south  part  of  Illinois  we  directed 
our  course  northwest,  and  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  January  17,  1823,  where  we  found  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Giddings,  a  brother  missionary,  who 
was  teaching  school,  and  preaching  in  hie 
school-room.  He  was  the  first  home  mission¬ 
ary  of  our  denomination.  What  is  now  the 
great  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the  boasted  Queen 
of  the  West,  was  then  but  a  small  and  dirty 
village,  mostly  inhabited  by  Spaniards  and 
Canadian  French. 

“From  this  place  we  separated  to  go  in 
different  directions.  I  proceeded  to  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Illinois,  and  at  Kaskaskia  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River  and  extended  my  tour 
some  hundred  and  fifty  mlies  into  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Missouri.  I  advanced  from  one 
settlement  to  another,  introduced  myself  as 
a  missionary,  and  offered  to  preach.  Some 
times  I  was  received  jcyfully  and  made  most 
welcome  to  such  accommodations  as  they 
could  afford.  At  other  times  the  reception 
was  most  cold,  and  expressive  of  regret  at 
my  proposal  to  stop.  On  our  tour  we  ordi¬ 
narily  preached  several  times  during  the 
week,  and  separated  and  preached  in  different 
places  on  the  Sabbath.  We  travelled  averag¬ 
ing  two  hundred  miles  a  week.  More  than 
three  months  passed  before  I  received  my 
first  letter  from  home. 

“In  Illinois  there  was,  when  we  arrived, 
but  one  Presbyterian  minister,  no  Congrega¬ 
tional.  Myself  and  companion  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  meet  whenever  a  church  was  to  be 
organized,  or  the  Lord’s  Supper  administered. 
The  Christians  at  Carrollton,  Illinois,  we  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  it 
united  six  Congregationalists,  twelve  Seceders, 
one  or  two  Covenanters,  and  one  Methodist. 

I  labored  much  with  this  church,  and  received 
from  them  an  invitation  to  become  their  pas¬ 
tor,  retaining  my  commission  from  the  Mis 
sionary  Society  for  half  the  time,  and  from 
it  deriving  half  my  support.  The  settlement 
was  then  but  six  years  old.  I  was  for  a  few 
weeks  very  sick  with  the  prevailing  billions 
fever  of  the  country ;  but  I  felt  that  I  had 
cause  for  gratitude  that  I  was  in  a  double 
log-cabin,  that  is,  one  in  which  there  were 
two  rooms.  In  sight  of  where  I  was  sick  was 
the  grave  of  the  first  missionary,  who  had 
there  died,  and  was  buried  without  even 
boards  with  which  to  make  him  a  coffin.  But 
God  kindly  restored  me  to  health,  and  I  left 
to  return  East,  with  expectations  of  again  re¬ 
turning  and  becoming  the  settled  pastor  of 
the  chucrh  I  had  organized  at  Carrollton. 

“Most  of  the  land  in  Iliinois  had  not  at  this 
time  come  into  market,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  only  ‘squatters’;  and  where  lands  were 
sold  by  the  Government,  improvements  were 
secured  and  defended  by  what  was  then 
called  ‘Club  law,’  which  in  some  cases  re¬ 
sulted  in  deaths.  What  is  now  the  large  city 
of  Alton  was  then  perfectly  wild  and  unculti¬ 


vated  land,  where  for  hours  I  have  waited 
hoping  some  boat  would  cross  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  side  and  carry  me  across.  Probably  not 
the  first  spade  had  as  yet  entered  the  ground 
where  now  wealth,  commerce,  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  city  exist.  At  Springfield,  the  present 
capital  of  the  State,  there  were  but  two  or 
three  log  cabins.  The  great  city  of  Chicago 
^  had  not  as  yet  an  existence,  even  in  imagina- 
Ition,  and  was  but  a  military  fortification  upon 
the  outskirts  to  defend  from  the  Indians. 

“In  all  the  State  of  Illinois  there  was 
scarcely  a  bridge,  or  a  laid-out  road.  The 
only  way  of  passing  many  of  the  rivers  was 
in  a  skiff  made  by  digging  out  a  large  log. 
By  the  side  of  this  the  horse  was  led  into  the 
stream  and  made  to  swim  by  our  side  till 
near  the  opposite  bank,  and  then  let  go  to 
manage  for  himself,  ascending  through  the 
mud  and  up  the  steep  and  slippery  bank.  At 
other  places  the  horse  was  first  forced  into 
the  stream,  and  prevened  by  whip  and  push¬ 
ing  from  coming  back.  Sometimes,  to  secure 
this  object,  it  was  necessary  to  back  the  horse 
into  the  river  from  a  steep  bank  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  in  order  to  coerce  him  to  go  across. 
Then  the  rider  found  trees  which  had  been  so 
fallen  as  to  interlock  across  the  stream,  and 
on  these,  with  much  peril,  and  sometimes  get¬ 
ting  wet,  crawled  over  to  the  opposite  side. 
In  more  than  one  instance  I  forded  streams 
of  which  I  knew  nothing,  and  found  after¬ 
ward  that  but  a  short  distance  from  where  I 
went  the  water  was  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
There  was  an  unseen  Protector  who  watched 
over  and  preserved  me  amid  these  many  seen 
and  unseen  dangers. 

“Of  the  hardships,  self-denial,  fatigue,  and 
exposure,  and  deprivation  of  comfortable  food 
and  places  to  sleep,  we  experienced  more 
than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  subsequent 
home  missionaries.  In  these  various  respects 
our  missionaries  who  go  to  heathen  lands  are 
subjected  to  far  less  exposures.  We  had  no 
abiding  place  or  home ;  were  most  of  the 
time  travelling  with  appointments  in  advance 
to  preach,  which  must  be  fulfilled.  Storm 
was  regarded  as  no  sufficient  excuse  for  not 
travelling,  and  this  only  on  horseback.  Most 
of  the  bouses  were  less  comfortable  than  good 
barns,  and  buffalo  and  deer  skins  often  con¬ 
stituted  a  grateful  bed  for  the  night.  Indian 
corn  ground  by  a  hand  mill,  or  only  pounded, 
made  into  cakes  and  baked  before  the  fire, 
leaning  against  a  hoe,  and  hence  called  ‘hoe- 
cakes,’  have  often  alone  satisfied  a  craving 
appetite,  without  meat,  tea  or  coffee,  or  but- 
er.  During  my  labors  in  these  two  States  I 
preached  but  one  written  sermon,  partly  in 
consequence  of  prejudice,  and  partly  because 
I  bad  no  place  or  time  to  write. 

“This  year  of  my  missionary  labors  I  now 
review  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  some  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  my  ministerial  work.  I 
was  under  no  temptation  to  seek  to  please 
men.  I  seemed  to  have  a  singleness  of  desire 
to  glorify  God  and  save  souls.  Nor  were  our 
labors  without  success.  Our  preaching  places 
were  sometimes  in  groves,  sometimes  in 
barns,  or  standing  in  some  door  so  as  to 
address  both  those  without  and  those  within. 
At  one  communion  season  held  in  a  grove 
(and  at  these  times  preaching  began  on  Friday 
P.  M.,  and  services  broke  up  Monday  P.M. ), 
we  received  into  the  church  twenty-four  by 
profession  as  the  fruits  of  a  revival  which 
had  previously  for  months  existed.” 

Such  a  story  as  this  of  toils,  self-denials, 
and  hardships  cheerfully  borne  and  rejoiced 
in,  makes  us  of  to-day  wish  that  something 
more  of  this  spirit  were  ours,  and  sigh  also 
that  we  are  not  more  worthy  eons  of  such 
heroic,  self-sacrificing,  consecrated  fathers. 
Salem,  N.  Y.,  February,  1896. 
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ARBITRATION  MEMORIAL. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Declaration 
which  has  been  finally  approved  by  oar  Brit¬ 
ish  friends,  and  will  now  be  issued  for  signa¬ 
ture  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic : 

“We,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  express  our 
deep  conviction  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
differences  between  the  Governments  in  the 
present  or  the  future,  all  English-speaking 
peoples  united  by  race,  language,  and  religion 
should  regard  war  as  the  one  absolutely  intol¬ 
erable  mode  of  settling  the  domestic  differen¬ 
ces  of  the  Anglo-American  family. 

“As  any  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  in  disputes  between  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  nations  is  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of 
the  race,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  our 
Government  that  the  present  is  a  ‘fit  occasion’ 
for  eiving  effect  to  the  resolutions  in  favour 
of  Arbitration  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1892,  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1893,  and  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
nations  ‘that  any  differences  or  disputes  aris¬ 
ing  between  the  two  Governments,  which  can¬ 
not  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  agencies,  may 
be  referred  to  arbitration  and  peaceably  ad¬ 
justed  by  such  means.  ’ 

“Without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  pend¬ 
ing  controversies,  we  would  earnestly  press 
the  advisability  of  promptly  concluding  some 
treaty  arrangement  by  which  ail  disputes  be 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
could  be  referred  for  adjudication  to  some 
permanent  tribunal  representing  both  nations, 
and  uniting  them  in  the  common  interest  of 
justice  and  peace.” 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  is  entrusted  with  the  promotion  of 
this  Memorial  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic: 

B.  F.  Westcott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

F.  W.  Farrar,  Deau  of  Canterbury. 

Rev.  Basil  Wilberforce,  Canon  of  tVestminster. 

Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  President  of  Free 
Church  Congress. 

Rev.  T.  Bowman  Stephenson,  D.D.,  ex-President 
of  'Wesleyan  Conference. 

Rev.  .John  Clifford,  D.D.,  President  of  London 
Nonconformist  Council. 

Rev.  .John  Brown,  D.D.,  ex-Chairman  of  Congre¬ 
gational  Union. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Mathews,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Alliance 

Rev.  .T.  Oswald  Dyke.s  D.D.,  Presbyterian. 

Rev.  R.  Spears. 

T.  P.  Newman,  Chairman  of  Friends’  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Dr.  Hermann  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi. 

Lady  Heniy  Somerset,  President  of  Women’s 
Christian  Union  and  the  British  Women’s  Temper¬ 
ance  Society. 

Mr.s.  Henry  Richards,  President  of  Women’s 
Peace  Assoeiation. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Darby.  Secretary  of  Peace  Society. 

AV.  R.  Cremer,  Secretary  of  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Alliance. 

_  J.  F.  Green,  Secretary  of  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  and  Peace  Association. 

W.  T.  Stead,  Hon.  Sec.  National  Social  tinion. 

Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  with  the  objects  of 
which  he  heartily  sympathizes,  said  that  he 
can  more  usefully  aid  the  cause  from  the  out¬ 
side. 

The  slight  delay  that  has  occurred  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  committee  did  not  feel  it 
was  desirable  to  take  any  public  action  in  ad¬ 
vocating  arbitration  at  this  juncture  before 
ascertaining  informally,  but  authoritatively, 
that  such  action  on  their  part  would  not,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  be  of  public  injury  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  This  indispensable  pre-requisite 
having  now  been  secured,  signatures  will  be 
affixed  to  the  declaration  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  in  obtaining  signatures,  in  cir¬ 
culating  literature,  in  holding  public  meet 
ings,  or  otherwise  forwarding  the  object  in 
view,  are  requested  to  address  themselves  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  National  Social  Union,  Mow¬ 
bray  House,  London,  W.  C. 


A  LONG  AND  FULL  LIFE. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  An  aged  saint  has  recently 
taken  her  departure  from  earth,  with  whom, 
I  am  sure,  in  your  early  ministry  you  must 
have  had  pleasant  acquaintance,  whose  liter 
life  has  been  more  closely  related  to  mine,  and 
whom  a  great  number  of  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  reverently  love.  I  speak  of  Mrs.  Anne 
T.  J.  Bullard,  who  died  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri,  on  Sunday,  January  19th,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years. 

You  knew  her  as  the  accomplished,  wise, 
and  hospitable  “mistress  of  the  manse”  on 
Fourth  Street,  in  St.  Louis,  when  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  husband,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Artemas 
Bullard,  still  ministered  to  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  its  first  house  of  worship, 
the  first  Protestant  church  in  that  city.  I 
first  met  her  after  the  tragical  death  of  her 
husband,  with  that  of  many  other  eminent 
men  of  St.  Louis,  whb  went  down  with  the 
bridge  over  the  Gasconade  River  under  the 
first  passenger  train  that  crossed  it,  Novem¬ 
ber  Ist,  1855.  At  that  time— forty  years  ago 
—she  had  already  passed  the  middle  of  the 
long  life  now  tranquilly  closed. 

It  has  been  an  eventful  life,  a  happy  life,  an 
earnest  and  diligent  life,  very  helpful  to  many 
persons,  and  in  several  prominent  places.  Her 
home  was  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  St.  Joseph,  successively,  when  each  of 
those  cities  attained  a  population  of  forty 
thousand.  Their  aggregate  population  now 
exceeds  one  million. 

Mrs.  Bullard  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Jones  of  Acton,  Mass.,  where  she  was  born 
January  31,  1808.  Her  mother,  Anna  Tuttle, 
of  Littleton,  Mass.,  was  married  in  October, 
1806,  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Harvard  and  had  become  a  lawyer. 

In  1810,  after  the  birth  of  a  second  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  and  died  there  after  a  few  months, 
when  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Jones 
was  attacked  by  the  same  disease,  “the  fever 
of  the  country,”  and  brought  to  death’s  door. 
As  soon  as  she  could  travel,  she  started  down 
the  river  for  Boston,  but  so  feeble  that  on  her 
bed  she  overheard  the  captain  express  the 
fear  that  she  would  not  reach  New  Orleans 
alive.  Transferred  from  the  river  boat  to  a 
ship,  she  rapidly  gained  strength  and  health. 
But  as  they  drew  near  to  the  end  of  their  voy¬ 
age  a  wintry  gale  drove  them  upon  the  “stern 
and  rock -bound  coast”  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  captain  gave  orders  to  “save  those  little 
children,”  whatever  else  might  be  lost.  I 
have  beard  Mrs  Bullard  tell  how  she  remem¬ 
bered  being  tied  in  a  blanket  and  tossed  from 
the  deck  of  the  wrecked  vessel  to  the  arms  of 
a  man  in  a  boat,  and  how  vexed  she  was  at 
the  good  folks  in  the  farmhouse  to  which  they 
were  taken  because  they  would  not  at  once 
bring  her  close  to  the  fire,  not  understanding 
that,  chilled  as  she  was,  and  almost  frozen, 
so  sudden  warming  would  not  be  safe. 

Mrs.  Jones’s  brother,  the  law  partner  of 
Senator  Hoar’s  father,  read  of  the  wreck  in 
the  next  morning’s  paper,  and  found  in  the 
list  of  passengers  saved,  “Mrs.  Samuel  Jones 
and  two  children.”  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
his  sister’s  coming,  but  on  the  chance  that 
she  might  be  the  one  thus  escaped  from  the 
wreck,  he  immediately  took  a  carriage  and  a 
supply  of  blankets  and  cordials,  and  hurried 
to  the  spot. 

Mrs.  Jones  made  her  home  in  Walpole,  N. 
H. ,  for  several  years.  Her  younger  daughter 
having  died,  she  removed  to  Bradford  to  give 
Anne,  her  only  surviving  child,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  education  in  Bradford  Academy.  She 
was  a  pupil  there  of  Miss  Hazeltine,  after¬ 
wards  the  wife  of  Adoniram  Judson.  An¬ 


other  of  her  teachers  there  was  Prof.  Oreen> 
leaf,  author  of  “Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic,”  and 
she  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  girl  that  he 
bad  taken  through  that  book,  and  thus  she 
“converted  him  to  the  belief  that  a  woman 
could  understand  mathematics.”  Of  course 
she  became  a  favorite  pupil. 

Mrs.  Jones  removed  to  Boston  to  open  a 
school  for  young  ladies,  in  which  her  daugh¬ 
ter  became  her  assistant  before  she  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old.  Two  years  later  the  mother 
died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  Anne  was  left  at 
the  head  of  the  school.  Calling  a  sister  of 
her  mother  to  her  assistance,  she  continued 
the  school  successfully,  until  1829.  On  the 
2nd  day  of  June  in  that  year  she  was  married 
to  the  Rev.  Artemas  Bullard  by 'the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  of  whose  church  in  Boston 
she  was  a  member.  For  about  three  years 
her  home  was  in  Boston,  or  Charlestown, 
while  her  husband  was  employed  by  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Sunday-school  Society. 

In  1832  Ml'.  Bullard  was  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  for  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  fixed  bis  residence  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  His  duties  in  that  office  calling  him 
much  away  from  home,  his  wife,  besides  the 
care  of  her  little  ones  and  no  little  care  of 
Lane  Seminary  students,  found  time  to  write 
several  books  for  children,  and  a  book  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Wife  for  a  Missionary.”  She  also 
organized  an  association  of  pastors’  wives,  and 
was  its  chief  executive  officer.  When  the 
cholera  came  to  this  city  with  its  terrible 
fatality,  her  letters  sbovr  that  she  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  peril,  yet  her  courage  and  good 
spirits  did  not  fail,  and  were  of  untold  value 
to  the  Seminary. 

In  1838  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullard  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  leaving  in  Cincinnati  the  graves  of 
two  children,  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
and  taking  with  them  two  little  sons  born  in 
Cincinnati.  The  older  of  these  died  in  their 
first  year  in  St.  Louis.  Three  others  were 
born  there,  making  their  number  four.  The 
scarlet  fever  took  three  of  the  four  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1848,  leaving  them  only  one,  now  the 
Rev.  Henry  Bullard,  D.  D. ,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri 

In  St.  Louis  Mrs.  Bullard  was  a  helpmeet 
for  her  husband  in  the  great  work  of  his  life 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  city,  and  foremost  leader  in  the  work  of 
Home  Missions  in  that  great  State,  for  seven¬ 
teen  years.  While  in  St.  Louis  she  published 
two  books,  “Love  Affairs  in  Our  Village 
Twenty  Years  Ago”  and  “Sights  and  Scenes 
in  Europe,”  a  sketch  of  her  travels  in  company 
with  her  husband. 

In  1856,  a  widow,  with  her  only  surviving 
son  just  ready  to  enter  college,  she  removed 
to  Amherst  and  made  a  home  for  him  with 
two  or  three  of  his  college  mates.  After  his 
graduation  there  she  did  the  same  thing  at 
Andover  during  his  seminary  course.  Then 
she  became  “mistress  of  the  manse”  where 
her  son  was  pastor,  first  at  Wayland,  Mass., 
and  then  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  until  his  mar¬ 
riage  in  1871.  Since  then  she  has  been  a 
happy  inmate  of  the  home  in  St.  Joseph,  cher¬ 
ished,  loved,  and  revered  by  her  son,  his  wife, 
their  children,  and  their  people  these  twenty 
and  five  years.  With  no  disease,  her  strength 
very  gradually  declined  until  she  sunk  into  a 
quiet  sleep,  which  continued  many  days  and 
nights.  She  passed  so  gently  that  only  close 
attention  could  perceive  when  her  breath 
ceased. 

i-o  fades  a  sammer  cloud  away ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er ; 

So  "gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 

So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore- 

Henry  A.  Nelson. 

Phii.Adxi.phia,  Feb.  6, 1896. 
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The  Christian  Intelligencer  cannot  be 
charged  with  sectarianism.  Its  denominational 
type  as  that  of  the  Church  it  so  well  and  ably 
represents,  has  always  been  marked  by  the 
most  fraternal  spirit  toward  all  without.  In¬ 
deed,  some  regard  this  as  a  special  weakness 
of  the  Reformed  churches,  begetting  in  many 
instances  such  an  indifference  to  their  own 
history,  faith,  and  order  as  is  pretty  sure  to 
lead  to  disintegration.  Thus  some  once  strong 
congregations  have  been  wiped  out,  giving 
place,  in  most  cases  to  churches  of  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  exclusive  denominational  char¬ 
acter.  The  lose,  by  this  process,  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  fraternal  spirit  which  had  long  ob¬ 
tained  in  these  communities,  is  apparent.  The 
truth  is,  "the  Dutch”  are  oar  denominational 
“liberals,”  and  they,  and  the  Presbyterians  as 
well,  must  needs  grow  strong,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  become  yet  more  dominant,  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  a  genuine  fellowship  between  our 
great  Christian  bodies,  rather  than  the  mere 
semblance  of  unity  in  some  imposed  uni 
formity.  Oar  contemporary  thas  touches  on 
the  general  subject : 

A  friend  called  the  other  day  and  raised  the 
query  whether  the  friends  of  Christian  union 
were  as  wise  as  they  might  be  in  the  use  of 
means  for  its  attainment.  He  suggested  that 
possibly,  and  even  probably,  it  would  be  best 
promoted  if  more  emphasis  was  laid  on  de¬ 
nominational  loyalty,  especially  if  the  motive 
for  such  loyalty  were  an  intensiflcation  of  the 
desire  to  accomplish  the  most  possible  for 
Christ  and  His  Church. 

It  seems  to  us  there  is  much  force  in  this 
suggestion.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  only  feasi¬ 
ble  method  of  unifying  the  Church  of  Christ, 
of  diminishing  the  divisions  of  Christendom, 
is  that  of  federation,  then  the  most  earnest 
and  zealous  loyalty  to  one’s  own  Church  and 
denomination  is  not  only  consistent  with  a 
spirit  of  unity  and  fellowship  with  other 
churches,  but  may  be  provocative  of  it.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  Apostle’s  idea  in  ex¬ 
horting  the  Ephesian  Church  to  keep  “the 
unit^  of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace,” 
while  every  one  should  do  his  individual 
work  “according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of 
Christ.”  Individualism  is  consistent  with  the 
closest  fellowship,  when  unity  of  aim  and  pur¬ 
pose  draws  men  together.  In  society  and 
business  we  see  this  continually  exemplifled. 
A  man  is  a  better  citizen  and  can  be  depended 
on  to  work  together  with  his  fellow-men  for 
worthy  ends,  the  more  he  is  devoted  to  his 
own  family  and  is  seeking  their  good. 

The  Church  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
world  conversion,  and  to  do  it  effectively  re¬ 
quires  the  intensest  zeal  for  one’s  own  organ¬ 
ization,  and  also  wise  cooperation  with  all 
engaged  in  the  same  great  work.  What  is 
especially  needed  to-day  is  increased  loyalty 
to  Christ  and  His  cause,  showing  itself  pri¬ 
marily  in  each  one  working  over  against  hie 
own  bouse,  seeking  the  upbuilding  and  growth 
of  his  own  Church  and  denomination,  not  as 
an  isolated  society,  but  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  wider  and  larger  organization.  This  true 
denominationalistn  brings  the  individual  into 
special  relations,  into  touch  and  sympathy 
with  other  churches  of  bis  denomination  in 
the  city  or  neighborhood,  makes  their  inter¬ 
ests  his,  and  fits  for  cooperation  in  those  larger 
spheres  committed  to  the  higher  judicatories 
of  bis  Church.  Thus  he  who  cares  for  bis 
own,  learns  to  care  for  others  as  well,  and  is 
thus  trained  to  value  and  use  a  wider  federa 
tion  as  fast  as  its  wisdom  becomes  manifest. 

He,  therefore,  who  pleads  for  a  deeper  in¬ 
terest  in  denominational  matters,  for  a  just 
pride  in  traditions  and  history,  and  for  an  in¬ 
creasing  love  for  the  forms  of  faith  and  ser¬ 
vice  hallowed  by  age  and  association,  is,  after 
all,  the  truest  friend  of  practicable  union.  He 
that  values  highest  the  inheritance  that  has 
come  down  from  the  fathers,  appreciates  to 
its  fullest  extent  what  is  his  own,  will  be  the 
quickest  to  accord  to  others  a  similar  loyalty 
to  his  convictions,  and  be  prepared  to  cooper¬ 


ate.  without  making  or  demanding  unneces¬ 
sary  concessions,  in  the  grand  work  of  up¬ 
building  the  Master’s  kingdom. 

Loyalty  to  one’s  own  company  or  regiment 
does  not  diminish,  but  rather  increases  the 
efficiency  of  an  army.  Loyalty  to  one’s  own 
State  does  not  militate  against  loyalty  to  the 
Union.  So  loyalty  to  one’s  own  denomination 
is  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  a  wider 
union,  and  he  who  out  of  love  to  Christ  does 
most  in  and  for  hie  own  Church  and  denomi¬ 
nation,  is  also  doing  most  to  bring  about  that 
oneness  among  Christ’s  followers  for  which 
we  hope  and  pray. 

It  is  to  be  feared  very  much  of  the  seeming 
zeal  for  union  is  born  of  real  indifferentism 
and  a  desire  for  less  exacting  service,  rather 
than  of  a  consuming  desire  to  save  men  and 
readiness  for  the  hand-to-hand  work  needful 
to  conquer  the  world  for  Christ. 


The  Independent  raises  the  question  “Why 
Flattery  Prevails  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,”  its  press  (and  it  might  be  added,  in 
most  of  the  daily  papers  when  referring  to 
affairs  of  that  Church)  to  the  extent  it  does: 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  If  its  ad¬ 
herents  were  willing  to  consider  it,  a  profits 
ble  one  why  it  is  that  flattery  is  so  prevalent 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  More  than 
anything  else  it  is  what  attracts  the  attention 
of  one  not  of  that  faith  in  reading  the  Catholic 
newspapers :  he  finds  few  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  We  .  .  .  refer  to  the  constant  tone  of 
extravagant  eulogy,  and  even  adulation,  with 
which  Pope,  cardinal,  archbishop,  and  bishop, 
no  matter  how  ordinary  and  commonplace 
their  abilities,  are  aiways  spoken  of  in  the 
Catholic  press,  and  by  every  Catholic  in  any 
public  address.  The  ordinary  priest,  friar,  or 
nun  receives,  in  a  lower  degree,  the  same  un¬ 
discriminating  eulogy,  and  any  distinguished 
layman  gets  a  considerable  portion  of  it. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  that  this 
laudation  is  bestowed  because  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  all  possess  all  virtues  One  rea¬ 
son,  probably,  is  the  rule  of  the  Church  which 
forbids  any  criticism  of  superiors  for  acts 
done  in  tbe  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 
A  Catholic  journalist  may  criticise  his  Gov¬ 
ernor,  or  bis  President  as  sharply  as  he  will, 
but  not  bis  bishop.  To  do  so  is  Use  mdjeste. 

Canonical  censures  are  no  trifling  things. 
They  threaten  not  onlv  tbe  editor  and  writers 
for  a  Catholic  paper  who  dare  to  criticise  a 
bishop,  but  also  all  who  “aid  and  favor”  him 
— that  is,  his  subscribers.  Accordingly,  Cath¬ 
olic  newspapers  do  not  dare,  as  a  rule,  to 
print  the  slightest  criticism  of  a  bishop.  One 
that  does  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  rebuked,  and 
may  have  to  make  the  most  humble  apology 
dictated  by  tbe  bishop,  on  threat  of  being  in¬ 
terdicted.  Such  cases  have  occurred.  If  a 
Catholic  paper  dares  to  criticise  a  bishop,  it 
may  be  understood  that  it  imagines  it  has 
some  higher  Archbishop  or  Apostolic  Dele¬ 
gate  behind  it.  If  a  Catholic  wants  to  criti¬ 
cise  anything  in  bis  Church,  he  will  write  it 
anonymously  for  a  non-Catholic  journal. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  fearing  to 
criticise,  the  journalist  devotes  himself  to 
fulsome  praise.  That,  he  assumes,  is  always 
agreeable.  It  will  gain  favor,  and  it  will  save 
rom  rebuke.  It  is  tbe  loudest  expression  of 
loyalty.  Tbe  bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal. 
Pope  can  do  no  wrong.  What  he  does  is  above 
all  criticism  His  doing  it  makes  it  presuma¬ 
bly  right.  He  is  a  little  god,  infallible,  and 
practically  omnipotent,  but  not  indifferent  to 
praise,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of 
those  who  seem  to  think  that  thrift  may  fol¬ 
low  fawning. 

This  is  an  evil  not  easily  corrected,  because 
it  is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  Church  is,  in 
this  country  at  least,  still  practically  a  despot¬ 
ism.  A  despotism  makes  flattery  a  certainty 
in  Turkey  or  in  America.  We  wish  we  could 
hope  that  it  would  do  any  good  to  tell  our 
Catholic  contemporaries  how  much  all  this 
adulation  looks  to  outsiders  like  sycophancy ; 
but  so  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  are  above  criticism  while 
they  bold  tbe  ecclesiastical  rod,  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  hands  of  deprecatory  worship  to  be  lifted 
up  to  them. 


The  Outjook  gives,  for  substance.  Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs’  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Congregational  Association,  January 
29th,  his  theme,  “The  Conditions  and  Advan¬ 
tages  of  a  Long  Pastorate.”  Its  appositeness 
was  peculiar,  the  Association  being  assembled 
in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  where  Dr. 
Storrs  is  now  fulfilling  the  fiftieth  year  of  bis 
service  to  that  people : 

In  enumerating  the  conditions  of  a  long 
pastorate,  Dr.  Storrs  said  he  should  give  the 
first  place  to  a  patient  people.  When  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  patient,  and  do  not  ask  of  their  pastor 
what  he  cannot  give  them,  the  first  condition 
is  realized.  The  second  condition  is  good 
health.  By  that  he  was  careful  to  indicate 
that  be  did  not  mean  simply  physical 
strength,  but  what  almost  every  man  might 
possess  with  reasonable  care  of  himself.  Dr. 
Storrs  said  that  when  he  came  to  Brooklyn  he 
was  in  frail  health,  and  that  he  went  to  a 
physician  whom  he  could  trust  and  asked 
him  to  give  positive  orders  how  he  ought  to 
work ;  and,  he  added,  he  bad  lived  up  to 
those  orders  for  nearly  fifty  years.  One  of 
them  was  that  he  should  do  all  bis  studying 
in  the  daytime.  Another  condition  was  that 
a  pastor  should  be  interested  in  families  and 
persons,  and  from  them  receive  much  of  his 
inspiration.  Then,  of  course,  be  must  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Gospel  and  present  it  in  all  its 
fullness  and  many  sided  beauty  and  power. 
Again,  he  must  be  interested  in  tbe  commu 
nity  in  which  he  lives,  and  believe  in  it  and 
love  it.  The  community  itself  will  then  re¬ 
spond  and  help  him  in  hie  work.  And  finally, 
there  must  be  a  consciousness  of  success.  No 
man  can  do  his  best  unless  be  knows  that  he 
is  not  altogether  failing.  In  speaking  of  the 
advantages  of  a  long  pastorate.  Dr.  Storrs 
enumerated  the  following ;  First,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  persons  and  families  giving 
advantages  which  cannot  be  possessed  by 
those  with  less  intimate  knowledge.  Second, 
tbe  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  a  pastor  by 
those  who  have  known  him  long  and  trusted 
him,  and  never  found  him  to  violate  their 
confidence.  Third,  tbe  best  opportunity  for 
consecutive  study.  This,  Dr.  Storrs  held,  is 
much  better  in  a  long  pastorate  than  where 
persons  are  moving  from  place  to  place,  and 
their  habits  of  study  broken  up.  Perhaps  his 
most  impressive  point  under  this  general  head 
was,  that  after  a  man  has  been  many  years  in 
a  place,  his  whole  past  preaches  for  him.  The 
influence  of  what  the  man  is  goes  into  every 
sermon,  and  bis  people  think  not  only  of  the 
utterances  of  to-day,  but  also  of  those  which 
have  filled  bis  ministry  in  the  past.  The  ad¬ 
dress  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  heard  it. 
While  it  is  true,  as  was  remarked  by  one,  that 
there  is  probably  another  side,  it  is  also  true 
that  those  who  can  submit  to  the  conditions 
named  by  Dr.  Storrs  will  be  very  sure  to  real¬ 
ize  all  tbe  benefits  which  usually  follow  long 
and  faithful  ministries.  Tbe  men  who  have 
impressed  themselves  on  the  community  and 
on  the  world  are  those  who  have  spent  most 
of  their  days  ministering  to  a  single  people. 
Dr.  Storrs  has  done  a  good  service  by  calling 
attention  to  this  significant  and  evident  fact. 


Tbe  Interior  adorns  its  front  page  with  a 
likeness  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  an  every¬ 
day  suit.  Evidently  it  is  not  tbe  clothes,  but 
the  man  in  the  clothes,  that  it  fancies,  as  we 
gather  from  one  of  ‘its  paragraphs.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  here  quote  it  on  another  subject: 

The  Evangelist  has  a  number  of  communica¬ 
tions  from  veterans  who  have  taken  that 
paper  from  or  near  its  beginning,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago.  Others  report  that  it  has 
come  down  in  the  family  during  all  the  period 
of  sixty-six  years.  The  Evangelist  does  not 
say  it,  but  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  these 
are  all  first-class  families,  so  regarded  in  the 
communities  where  they  are  known.  The  fact 
of  their  adhering  from  sire  to  eon  to  one  good 
religious  paper  shows  a  stamina  and  persever¬ 
ance  in  tbe  right.  We  have  one  subscriber 
paid  in  advance  to  tbe  year  1930.  That  was 
one  way  in  which  the  subscriber  perpetuated 
his  influence — seeing  to  it  that  a  messenger  of 
intelligence,  religion,  and  culture  should  reach 
his  descendants  every  week  for  a  period  so 
long  in  tbe  future.  If  any  others  wish  to 
subscribe  for  fifty  or  an  hundred  years  in  ad¬ 
vance,  either  immediately  or  by  will,  we  will 
make  terms  and  guaranties. 


February  18,  1896. 
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TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  S3.  1896. 

BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSON. 

The  Beatitudes. 

Matthew  v.  1  16 ;  Luke  vi.  12-26. 

It  was  well  along  toward  the  middle  of 
the  second  year  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  when 
He  selected  twelve  men  out  of  the  large  mul¬ 
titude  who  believed  upon  Him,  to  he  His  spe¬ 
cial  companions  and  attendants  during  the 
remainder  of  His  lifetime,  to  receive  such  care¬ 
ful  training  as  would  fit  them,  when  endued 
with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  His 
Gospel  to  the  world  after  His  death  and 
resurrection.  Probably  all  of  these  twelve 
men  had  already  been  much  with  Him  ;  we 
know  that  five  or  six  of  them  had  been ;  but 
there  were  doubtless  many  besides  them  who 
bad  also  followed  Him  more  or  less,  bad 
beard  most  of  His  teachings,  and  were  loyal 
disciples.  He  exercised  a  careful  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  selecting  from  this  body  the  Twelve. 
The  number  is  no  doubt  symbolic  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Matt.  xix.  28). 

The  selection  of  the  Twelve,  we  are  told, 
took  place  after  a  night  spent  by  Jesus  in 
prayer  (Luke  vi.  2).  The  place  was  a  hill  not 
far  from  Capernaum— there  are  several  which 
come  under  that  description.  Jesus  was  now 
in  the  height  of  His  popularity,  for  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  had  pro¬ 
duced  no  untoward  effect  upon  any  but  their 
own  adherents.  A  large  multitude  of  people 
had  therefore  gone  out  early  in  the  morning, 
carrying,  as  usual,  their  sick  with  them,  to 
seek  for  Jesus. 

Having  called  the  Twelve  to  leave  the  crowd 
and  come  to  Him  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
hill.  He  set  them  apart  to  His  service — with 
what  formalities  we  are  not  told — and  then 
coming  down  to  the  plateau  where  the  wait¬ 
ing  people  were  -  gathered.  He  healed  those 
among  them  who  were  sick  or  demonized. 
Then  seating  Himself  upon  a  slight  eminence 
close  by.  He  called  the  Twelve  together  round 
Him,  apparently,  that  all  present  might  be¬ 
come  aware  of  their  newly  acquired  func¬ 
tions,  and  proceeded  to  preach  this  “Sermon 
on  the  Mount,”  which  has  been  called  “The 
Great  Charter  of  Christ,”  the  Law  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Two  points  must  be  observed  here ;  it  was 
spoken  to  believers.  All  this  great  multitude 
did  believe  on  Him,  though  with  widely 
varying  degrees  of  intelligence  and  spiritual 
apprehension.  And  the  teaching  was  given  to 
them  all,  not  to  the, newly  ordained  Apostles 
alone ;  it  was  no  esoteric  teaching  for  the 
initiated  few. 

We  are  to  study  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
for  six  Sundays,  taking  up  one  of  its  chief 
divisions  at  a  time.  Before  beginning  on 
the  passage  for  to-day's  lesson,  however,  it 
will  be  best  to  consider  it  for  a  few  moments 
as  a  whole.  For  it  is  a  whole,  although  in 
Luke  parts  of  it  are  given  in  various  places, 
with  a  different  historic  setting  than  this. 
Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  we 
studied  this  sermon  (November  18,  1894),  the 


opinion  was  expressed  that  the  sermon  was 
probably  not  all  spoken  at  one  time,  but  that 
various  teachings  of  Jesus  were  grouped  by 
Matthew  with  this  great  sermon  on  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  he  evidently  acted  upon  in  other 
parts  of  bis  Gospel  (for  example,  chapter 
xiii. ).  Further  study,  however — study  which 
includes  the  literary  structure  as  well  as 
the  thought  of  these  chapters — leads  to  a 
reversal  of  this  opinion.  The  evidences  of 
unity  are  so  great,  the  order  and  balance  of 
the  parts  so  systematic,  as  almost  to  compel 
the  conviction  that  this  long  sermon  was,  in 
fact,  all  uttered  at  one  time,  that  all  its 
parts  necessarily  belong  together.  We  might 
expect  that  Jesus  afterward  repeated  parts  of 
it  under  the  historical  circumstances  detailed 
by  Luke;  the  importance  of  the  subjects  and 
what  we  know  of  His  method  of  teaching 
would  all  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  Gos¬ 
pels  show  repeated  instances  of  His  giving  the 
same  teaching  more  than  once.  Parts  of  this 
sermon  are  given  again  by  Matthew  himself 
as  spoken  under  other  circumstances  (v.  29, 
compare  xviii.  8,  9,  v.  32,  cf.  xix.  9,  vii.  16- 
20,  compare  xii.  83  35).  That  impressive 
teaching  that  he  who  would  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it,  etc.,  is  given  six  times  in  the 
Gospels,  under  four  different  circumstances 
(Matt.  X.  39,  xvi.  25 ;  Mark  viii.  35 ;  Luke  ix. 
24,  xvii.  33;  John  xii.  25),  and  this  is  just 
what  we  might  expect ;  such  teachings  were 
too  important  to  be  given  only  to  a  single 
group  of  people. 

This  sermon  is  much  longer  than  any  other 
discourse  of  Christ,  except  His  last  one  spoken 
to  the  Twelve  Apostles  alone  (John  xiii.  81- 
xvi.  33.)  It  resembles  that  in  being  more 
studied  as  to  construction  and  method  than 
any  other  discourse  of  Bis,  and  also  in  being 
addressed  only  to  believers.  It  is  also  like 
that  in  marking  a  period— that  the  close  of 
His  earthly  ministry,  this  the  beginning  of 
the  Apostolic  service  which  was  to  continue 
His  ministry  on  earth.  We  must  observe 
that  from  this  time  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
took  on  a  new  character.  Up  to  this  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  Jesus  preached  Himself, 
that  He  was  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy,  that  He  had  power  to 
forgive  sins,  that  His  relation  to  the  Father 
was  a  unique  relation,  that  He  was  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  competent,  that  is,  to  lay  down 
new  principles  of  action.  From  this  time  His 
teachings  are  not  so  much  of  Himself,  as  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  its  character  and  laws, 
the  grace  of  God,  the  responsibility  of  man, 
and  such  topics. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  laid 
down  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  explaining  to 
those  who  believe  on  Him  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based  and  the  object  aimed  at  in 
its  establishment,  namely,  the  realization  of 
righteousness.  In  the  Sermon  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  He  showed  how  this  realization  is 
to  be  attained— by  the  indwelling  presence  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  individual  and  the  Church; 
and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  it  all — the  com¬ 
plete  unity  of  the  Church,  the  members  all 
being  one  through  their  Head,  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  one  with  God.  The  Sermon  in  the 
Upper  Room  could  not  have  been  given  to 
any  who  had  not  attained  to  at  least  so  much 
spiritual  enlightenment  as  the  Ap''stles  bad 
after  a  year  and  a  half  more  of  special  train¬ 
ing,  but  the  doctrine  of  that  Sermon  is  no 
more  esoteric  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Its  truths  are  for  all  believ¬ 
ers,  just  as  the  truths  of  the  earlier  sermon 
are. 

The  first  section  of  this  sermon,  verses  8-16, 
are  a  description  of  those  to  whom  the  whole 
is  addressed.  This  is  more  evident  in  Luke 
vi.  20-28,  where  the  wording  is  definite — 


“Blessed  are  ye  poor,  ye  that  hunger  now,  ye 
that  weep  now  ”  From  this  form  of  addreea 
many  commentators  have  maintained  that 
Christ  taught  the  spiritual  preeminence  of 
poverty,  sorrow,  and  suffering  over  wealth, 
happiness,  and  comfort ;  that  only  those  who 
are  poor,  hungry,  and  sorrowful  can  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  kingdom.  This  being  sOt  they 
say,  the  Beatitudes  as  given  by  Matthew  are 
a  later  spiritualized  development  of  Christ’s 
teachings.  But  this  is  entirely  to  misappre¬ 
hend  the  spirit  of  Luke’s  report  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon.  It  was  an  actual  fact  that  these  people 
gathered  around  Jesus  tcere  poor,  needy,  sor¬ 
rowful,  and  Jesus  addressed  them  as  such, 
but  only  by  way  of  parable.  The  whole  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  in  Luke  is  that  of  the 
passage  in  Matthew.  These  people,  being  be¬ 
lievers  in  Jesus,  were  not  only  poor,  but  poor 
in  spirit,  not  only  hungry,  but  hungering  after 
righteousness ;  the  entire  view  of  their  con¬ 
dition  is  spiritualized.  The  woes  added  by 
Luke,  which  have  no  place  in  Matthew,  were 
doubtless  spoken  by  our  Lord,  but  probably 
at  a  different  time.  They  appear  to  have  been 
grouped  by  Luke  with  the  Beatitudes  for  rea¬ 
sons  suggested  by  the  class  to  whom  His  Gos¬ 
pel  was  addressed,  Gentile  Christians.  We 
observe  that  be  has  left  out  of  bis  record  of 
the  Sermon  all  the  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  Mosaic  law  (Matt.  v.  17-47),  which  in 
their  case  would  not  illustrate  anything,  but 
merely  confuse  them,  and  all  that  section 
(Matt,  vi),  based  on  the  religious  customs  of 
the  Jews.  His  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
modes  of  thought  and  spiritual  needs  of  his 
readers  doubtless  led  him  to  depart  here  from 
his  usual  custom  of  preserving  the  historio 
setting  of  Christ’s  teachings,  to  undertake  to 
throw  light  upon  teachings  that  must  hare 
been  very  difficult  to  Gentile  Christians  (Luke 
vi.  20-28)  by  a  strong  antithesis  (vss.  24  26). 
Matthew  gives  us  similar  teachings  of  Jesus 
in  xiii.  22,  xvi.  24-26,  xi.  28,  and  in  this  very 
Sermon  (vi.  19),  in  a  passage  which  Luke 
omitted  for  the  reason  given  above. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  opening  section  of 
the  Sermon  as  it  stands  in  Matthew,  we  find 
that  it  describes  (as  has  been  said)  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  kingdom  under  two  heads :  1, 
their  character  and  privileges  (vss.  8-12),  and 
2,  their  mission  in  the  world  (vss.  19-16). 
The  first  head  is  still  to  be  subdivided  ;  the 
character  of  the  citizen  of  the  kingdom,  with 
his  privileges,  are  described  under  seven  beati¬ 
tudes  (vss.  8-9),  and  then  his  history  is  briefly 
sketched  (vss.  10-12),  as  containing  deep 
affliction,  bitter  trial,  and  indescribable  joy. 
The  second  part  of  this  section  rather  illus¬ 
trates  than  describes  the  mission  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  showing  it  under  the  two  figures  of  salt 
and  light — for  preservation  and  guidance. 

We  must  first  observe  that  these  seven 
Beatitudes  enunciated  only  principles  already 
known  to  Jews  (not  to  Gentiles,  hence  the 
omissions  by  Luke).  The  use  of  a  reference 
Bible  will  show  the  student  that  poverty  of 
spirit  (Isa.  Ivii.  15,  Ixvi.  2),  mourning  (Isa. 
Ixi.  2,  3),  meekness  (Psa.  xxxvii.  11),  hunger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness  (Isa.  Iv.  1), 
mercy  (Psa.  xii.  1 ;  the  Greek  word  in  Matt. 
V.  7  ‘is  that  from  which  our  eleemosynary  is 
derived,  and  includes  the  idea  of  charity  to 
the  poor),  purity  of  heart  (Psa.  xxiv.  4),  were 
recognized  characteristics  of  a  good  Israelite. 
The  only  quality  that  seems  to  have  been 
added  by  Jesus  is  that  of  peacemaking  (Matt. 
V.  9),  an  idea  for  which  the  world  was  mani¬ 
festly  not  ready  until  He  himself  came  to  In¬ 
augurate  peace  on  earth.  The  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  we  have  already  seen  to 
have  been  a  familiar  idea  to  the  Jews. 

Was,  then,  this  description  of  the  citizen  of 
that  kingdom  simply  a  recapitulation  and 
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summing  up  of  ideas  familiar  to  Christ’s  hear¬ 
ers  and  to  the  Jewish  people?  By  no  means. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  Chirst  fvlfiUed  the 
ideas  which  were  already  in  their  possession, 
pouring  into  them  their  true  heavenly  mean¬ 
ing.  That  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the 
merciful,  the  pure  in  heart  were  approved  by 
Ood  they  knew,  that  they  were  even  blessed 
in  actual  experience  they  perhaps  knew,  or 
mi^ht  have  known ;  but  the  source  of  the 
blessedness,  the  reason  of  God’s  approval— 
this  is  what  Christ  revealed  in  this  Sermon. 
It  is  because  in  characteristics  such  as  these 
lies  man’s  affinity  with  Ood,  that  the  men  of 
these  characteristics  are  blessed.  They  and 
they  alone  can  see  Ood,  have  all  their  long¬ 
ings  filled,  receive  heavenly  comfort,  because 
true,  members  of  God’s  kingdom,  veritable 
children  of  Ood ;  and  by  reason  of  their  kin¬ 
ship  to  Him  they  inherit  even  the  earth  also. 

Men  of  such  a  character  as  Matthew  v.  8-9 
almost  of  necessity  have  such  a  history  as 
versos  10-12.  They  will  be  persecuted,  reviled, 
and  libelled  ;  but  through  it  all  they  are  blessed 
and  have  reason  to  be  exceeding  glad ;  their 
spiritual  kindred  in  the  past  have  endured 
the  same,  and  the  future  will  bring  them  a 
great  reward. 

The  mission  in  this  world  of  the  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  pre¬ 
serve,  as  the  salt,  to  reveal  and  serve  as  a 
beacon,  like  the  light.  Such  a  mission  im¬ 
plies  a  serious  duty — they  must  keep  their 
heavenly  character ;  it  is  not  here  said  how ; 
the  rest  of  the  sermon  teaches  that ;  they 
must  show  their  heavenly  character  by  their 
conduct. 

.INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Faith  Encouraged. 

Luke  viii.  41,  42,  49-55. 

Golden  Text. — Fear  not;  only  believe. — 
Luke  viii  50. 

This  series  omits  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

As  the  entire  Gospel  of  Luke  is  gone  over 
in  six  months,  whereas  the  study  of  the 
Teachings  of  Jesus  will  occupy  the  entire 
year,  the  lesson  in  the  latter  course  can  only 
be  introductory  to  these  in  the  largest  sense, 
as  helping  the  teacher  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Christ,  as  well  as  with  His 
teachings. 

The  lesson  to-day  is  the  familiar  and  beau¬ 
tiful  story  of  the  raising  of  Jairus’  little 
daughter  from  the  dead.  It  is  given  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  with  many  appar¬ 
ent  variations,  but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
aee  that  these  are  not  variations,  but  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  same  story,  which  may  easily 
be  woven  together.  The  account  which  we 
have  to  study  is  that  by  Luke,  and  it  contains 
several  interesting  touches,  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  “the  beloved  Physician.” 

This  ruler  of  the  synagogue  must  have 
known  Jesus  well.  He  was  not,  however,  a 
pastor  or  clergyman.  There  were  usually  ten 
rulers  of  every  synagogue,  laymen.  Jairus 
was  one  of  them  (Mark  v.  22).  Jesus  had 
often  preached  in  the  synagogue  of  this  city— 
Capernaum — and  although  in  Jerusalem  it  was 
afterwards  asked  contemptuously,  “Have  any 
of  the  rulers  believed  on  Hina?”  in  Capernaum 
Jesus  had  disciples  among  them.  In  any  event. 
His  cures  had  been  so  unmistakable  that  a 
loving  father  would  hardly  fail  to  appeal  to 
Him  for  help  in  case  of  the  desperate  illness 
of  his  child. 

This  child  was  an  only  daughter.  In  the 
East  generally  daughters  are  of  little  ac¬ 
count.  It  was  not  so  in  Israel,  though  even 
there  sons  were  of  more  account.  This  child 
was  dying  when  the  ruler  set  out  to  seek 
Jesus,  was  so  low  that  he  could  speak  of  her 
(Matt.  ix.  18)  as  already  dead ;  still  he  be¬ 
lieved  fully  that  Jesus  could  heal  her.’ 


Naturally  this  confidence  was  shaken  when 
the  messenger  came  with  word  that  the 
father’s  worst  fears  were  true.  We  are  not 
told  that  he  gave  up  his  confidence,  but  we 
are  shown  the  deep  sympathy  of  Jesus,  who 
knew  how  difficult  faith  must  be  in  such  a 
case,  and  helped  him  with  a  word  of  encour¬ 
agement. 

The  assurance  to  the  weeping  friends  that 
the  child  was  not  dead,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
if  Jesus  said  she  was  only  in  a  trance,  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  death,  but  as  in  the  case  of  Laz¬ 
arus  (John  xi.  11),  He  taught  that  death 
was,  after  all,  only  a  sleep ;  not  the  end  of 
life,  but  another  phase  of  life,  and  like  all  other 
phases,  subject  to  His  power. 

The  cooperation  of  the  parents  with  all  His 
plans  shows  that  they  bad  faith,  that  is,  con¬ 
fidence  in  Him,  were  eager  that  He  should  do 
what  He  could,  tremblingly  hoping  that  He 
could  do  all  that  His  conduct  seemed  to  prom¬ 
ise.  They  let  Him  stop  the  funeral  prepara¬ 
tions  and  send  away  the  mourners.  And  then 
they  heard  the  strong,  tender  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  “Little  maid,  arise,”  and  their  child 
was  theirs  again.  His  command  to  give  her 
food  was  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  child, 
who  after  long  illness  needed  it,  but  still  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  parents,  giving  them  some¬ 
thing  to  do  for  this  dearly  loved  child.  The 
tact  of  Jesus  is  as  wonderful  as  His  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Gbristian 

_ Enbcavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 


Faith. 

Feb.  17.  It  gives  safety.  Exodus  15: 1-19. 

18.  It  gives  courage,  neutetonomy  20 : 1-9. 

19.  It  gives  jov.  Psalm  5:  1-12. 

20.  It  brings  success.  I  Chronicles  28 : 11-20. 

21.  It  brings  pe^ce.  Isaiah  26 : 1-12. 

22.  It  brings  salvation.  1  Peter  1 : 1-9. 

23.  Topic  What  faith  can  do  for  us.  Hebtews 

11 :  I-IO:  12 : 1.  2. 

This  chapter  on  faith  and  its  heroes  grows 
out  of  what  goes  before,  where  the  Hebrews 
are  exhorted  not  to  cast  away  their  confidence, 
or  boldness,  which  hath  great  recompense  of 
reward.  They  will  have  need  of  patience, 
having  done  the  will  cf  God,  to  wait  for  the 
promise.  The  righteous  shall  live  by  faith. 
Now  comes  the  only  definition  of  faith  given 
in  the  Bible,  which  does  not  really  define  it, 
but  shows  its  relation  to  its  object. 

Faith  is  confidence  in  a  person,  founded  on 
his  character  and  ability,  that  he  will  be 
always  what  he  now  is,  and  will  do  in  the  future 
what  he  has  pomised.  Such  faith  is  the  basis 
of  intercourse  and  friendship  and  commerce. 
If  has  special  application  to  Ood  and  our  re 
lations  to  Him  in  worship  and  service.  Faith 
in  God  is  one  of  the  very  first  principles  of 
reasoning.  It  is  axiomatical  that  God  is,  and 
that  He  is  true  and  faithful. 

One  who  does  not  believe  this  is  afloat  on 
an  unknown  ocean,  without  compass,  or  chart, 
or  anchor.  He  denies  to  himself  the  first  and 
most  vital  relation  in  life,  and  cuts  himself  off 
from  his  only  sufficient  Helper,  and  takes 
away  his  only  hope  for  the  future.  Things 
hoi>ed  for  must  have  a  reason  for  their  expec¬ 
tation.  The  confidence  that  they  will  be  re¬ 
alized  must  have  a  good  foundation.  Action 
with  reference  to  the  future,  without  such  a 
basis,  is  folly  Faith  is  not  credulity,  or  mere 
opinion,  but  has  a  reality  and  substance.  It 
has  assurance  of  the  things  hoped  for,  and 
gives  a  substance  to  them,  bringing  them  into 
sight  and  possessing  them.  Faith  becomes 
proof  because  it  is  reasonable ;  this  is  the 
very  condition  of  its  exercise.  We  cannot  see 
a  great  way  ahead  ;  a  step  at  a  time  is  all ;  but 
faith  walks  in  that  way,  confident  of  the  end. 


To  know  what  faith  is  and  does  one  must 
have  experience  of  it,  and  experience  is  the 
best  proof  and  test.  The  elders  who  tried  to 
live  by  faith  in  God  had  witness  borne  to 
them,  and  could  give  a  good  report  of  It. 
How  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God,  so  that  the  things  seen  were  made  of 
what  does  not  appear,  we  understand  by  faith 
concerning  things  past,  which  also  gives  knowl¬ 
edge  of  future  things. 

Abel  was  the  earliest  witness  of  what  faith 
can  do.  He  not  only  confessed  his  obligation 
to  God,  like  his  brother,  but  he  also  confessed 
his  sin,  and  offered  a  lamb,  a  type  of  the 
Lamb  God  would  provide  for  redemption. 

Enoch  had  such  faith  in  God  with  reference 
to  the  present  and  the  future,  that  he  lived  to 
please  Him,  making  this  the  chief  end  of  his 
life,  which  is  the  only  true  and  worthy  end 
of  life.  He  walked  straight  on  toward  the 
end  God  pointed  out,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  not  following  the  world  on 
one  side,  or  his  own  selfishness  on  the  other. 
Step  by  step  he  followed  as  God  led  him  on. 
And  God  bore  witness  to  his  faith  that  he  was 
well  pleasing  to  Him,  and  it  was  rewarded  by 
a  translation,  that  be  should  not  see  death. 
Nor  can  one  have  such  witness,  or  possibly 
please  God.  unless  he  believes  Him  unto  the 
obedience  of  faith.  The  promise  of  God  must 
be  sure,  if  the  heavens  be  destroyed  to  keep  it. 
Christ  said  they  shall  pass  away,  but  His 
Word  cannot. 

Another  who  bad  witness  borne  to  his  faith 
was  Noah.  He  persevered  in  building  an  ark 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  because  God 
had  warned  him  of  the  coming  destruction, 
and  he  saved  himself  and  his  house.  For  all 
that  time  he  was  a  witness  to  his  generation 
of  the  truth  of  God ;  and  bis  faith  was  his 
reason  and  his  evidence  in  building  the  ark. 
And  be  became  heir  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  according  to  faith.  His  long  patience 
bad  a  full  reward. 

Another  marked  instance  of  what  faith  can 
do  we  have  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  who 
obeyed  God  on  the  ground  of  His  command 
and  promise  with  reference  to  the  future,  and 
left  home  and  country,  not  knowing  whither 
he  was  going,  but  committing  his  way  wholly 
to  God.  He  believed  that  God  could  and 
would  give  him  the  promised  inheritance,  and 
left  the  time  and  place  and  manner  of  its  ful¬ 
fillment  to  Him.  And  although  he  was  a  pil¬ 
grim  and  dwelt  in  tents  down  to  old  age,  he 
expected  for  his  sons  the  inheritance,  and 
looked  down  through  the  ages  to  the  multiply¬ 
ing  of  his  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  seashore, 
and  to  a  blessing  through  them  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth.  Because  of  this  faith  he  is 
called  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Faith  in 
God  makes  one  faithful  to  that  for  which  he 
trusts  Him  and  is  trusted  by  Him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  other  examples. 
What  faith  has  done  for  them  it  will  do  for  us. 
Their  faith  becomes  evidence  and  fact  to  us. 
They  took  hold  of  God’s  outstretched  hand 
and  He  led  them.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
folly  and  unbelief  of  a  child  who  will  not  take 
a  father’s  hand  when  all  is  unknown  and  dark 
to  him?  And  since  the  days  of  these  witnesses 
others  have  been  added  all  down  the  ages 
who  have  lived  by  the  SRme  faith  and  inher¬ 
ited  the  same  promisee,  until  now  the  number 
of  the  faithful  is  beyond  computation,  and 
millions  in  all  the  earth  can  witness  to  the 
faithfulness  of  God.  These  witnesses  are  all 
around  us  and  well  known  to  us.  They  are 
our  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  and  friends  and  neighbors  who  are  sus¬ 
tained  and  strengthened  and  at  peace  through 
faith  in  Christ.  They  would  not  exchange  it 
for  all  the  world.  We  have  seen  some  of 
them  lie  down  and  die,  triumphing  in  the 
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blessed  hope  of  eternal  felicity  with  Christ  in 
the  Father's  house.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  I 
clouu,  or  crowd  of  witnesses,  who  bear  the 
same  unbroken  testimony  to  the  power  and 
blessedness  of  faith  in  Ood.  They  are  not 
looking  on  us,  as  sometimes  this  is  wrongly 
interpreted,  but  they  are  adding  their  wit¬ 
ness  to  God's  faithfulness  for  our  conviction 
and  assurance. 

In  the  light  of  this  witness  we  see  that 
faith  brings  the  unseen  things  into  sight, 
enabling  one  to  believe  as  if  they  were 
already  with  Him.  It  makes  things  promised 
already  possessions,  and  we  enter  into  our  in 
heritance  and  have  our  citizenship  in  heaven. 
Faith  solves  the  future  and  makes  it  so  pres¬ 
ent  that  it  becomes  the  present  tense  and 
dwells  in  eternity  with  Ood.  It  gives  to  hope 
a  sure  anchorage  within  the  veil,  and  it  waits 
and  labors  unmoved  and  patient.  Faith  also 
gives  rest  and  peace  and  joy,  while  it  tri¬ 
umphs  as  if  victory  were  gained. 

What  does  faith  not  do  for  us?  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  any  progress.  It  furnishes  the  very 
motive  power  to  all  effort.  It  gives  an  object 
and  definiteness  to  any  purpose.  There  is 
nothing  that  faith  cannot  do.  Mountains 
cannot  stand  before  it.  It  overcomes  all  ob¬ 
stacles.  It  is,  after  all,  when  we  look  into  the 
object  of  our  faith,  to  Him  whom  we  believe 
in  and  in  whom  we  trust,  to  the  divine  person 
and  official  character  and  perfected  work  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  that  we  see  the 
reasonableness  and  confidence  and  assurance 
of  faith.  He  is  its  Author  and  Finisher.  On 
the  ground  of  what  He  is  and  does  and  prom¬ 
ises,  who  was  divinely  authorized  to  reveal 
and  promise  salvation  through  grace,  and  who 
finished  on  the  cross  and  sealed  in  His  resur¬ 
rection  the  work  of  redemption,  we  look  to 
Him  in  faith,  believing  and  loving.  Our  faith 
is  as  sure  as  He  is  divinely  able  and  loving 
and  faithful.  Faith  can  do  all  that  He  can  do. 
It  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Faith  unites  us  to  Christ  in  an  everlasting 
covenant.  Faith  in  Christ  gives  us  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  abide  in  us  as  a  divine  Friend,  whose 
work  and  glory  it  is  to  complete  what  Christ 
has  begun  for  all  who  believe  in  Him. 

Believing  these  witnesses  and  having  faith 
in  Christ,  we  are  exhorted  to  lay  aside  every 
weight  or  cumbrance,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset,  and  to  run  to  the  end  the  race, 
for  the  prize  which  faith  sets  before  us, 
patiently  and  unweariedly,  fainting  not. 

There  are  Sins  which  easily  beset  or  closely 
cling  to  us,  or  it  may  mean  sins  popular  and 
admired  of  many,  which  constitute  our  weak 
spots  where  Satan  easily  enters  and  hinders 
us;  these,  whatever  they  are,  we  are  to  lay 
aside  and  overcome  and  conquer,  whether  of 
unsubdued  tempers  and  appetites,  or  evil  hab¬ 
its,  or  unlawful  desires  and  over  anxiety  for 
worldly  things.  Faith,  looking  to  Jesus,  can 
overcome  them  and  will  subdue  them.  The 
prize  of  faith  is  so  great  that  nothing  can 
compare  with  it,  and  nothing  should  stand 
before  it.  It  is  the  crown  of  life. 


Leap  years  will  soon  be  scarce.  This  1896 
is  a  leap  year,  but  there  will  not  be  another 
for  eight  years,  for  1900  will  not  be  a  leap 
year,  owing  to  chronological  necessities.  At 
certain  long  intervals  a  day  has  to  be  missed 
to  prevent  the  seasons  from  going  astray, 
otherwise  our  posterity  would  be  keeping 
Christmas  in  hot  weather,  and  would  be  shiv 
ering  in  mid-summer.  The  Russians  are  get¬ 
ting  troubled  at  last  about  the  “old  style”  cal¬ 
endar.  Everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
Russia  is  aware  that  she  has  never  adopted 
the  Gregorian  “new  style”  of  reckoning,  and 
that  Russians  adhere  to  the  day  which  we 
call  “Twelfth  Day”  as  Christmas  Day.  The 
old  Julian  Calendar  rules  in  Russia,  and  the 
Gregorian  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  the  Russian  Government  has  decided  to 
introduce  “new  style”  at  the  end  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  will  be 
done  suddenly  or  gradually.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  first  twelve  leap  years  after  1900 
must  be  omitted.  Were  the  “old  style”  con¬ 
tinued,  there  would  be  thirteen  days’  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  this  uii- 
lucky  number  of  thirteen  which  the  supersti¬ 
tious  Slavs  dread. 
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UNION  AND  COOPERATION. 

For  some  time  a  feeling  has  been  gaining 
ground  among  the  King’s  Daughters  that  the 
Order  has  outgrown  the  simple  plan  on  which 
it  was  founded.  This  appears  *o  have  been 
that  a  certain  number  of  persons  should  ban'^ 
themselves  together  “In  His  Name”  to  do 
something  that  to  them  seemed  good  or 
necessary.  The  very  names  of  many  of  the 
circles  show  this,  the  “Whatsoever,”  and 
“Whensoever,”  and  “Doe  ye  Nexte  Thynge” 
circles  may  be  counted  by  the  score.  But 
as  the  Order  has  grown  quite  beyond  what  was 
ever  hoped  for,  it  is  certain  that  its  work 
can  be  more  effectively  done  if  there  is  closer 
connection  between  the  different  circles  and 
between  the  circles  and  the  central  council. 

A  step  in  this  direction  is  the  recent  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  City  Union  in  New  York,  with  the 
intention  that  every  circle  in  the  city  shall 
send  delegates,  so  that  each  may  know  what 
the  others  are  doing,  and  that  they  may  be 
the  better  able  to  pull  together. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Union  will  result  hap¬ 
pily  for  the  Tenement  House  Chapter,  for  we 
feel  certain  that  the  more  its  work  becomes 
known  to  the  different  circles  in  New  York, 
the  more  they  will  see  the  appropriateness  of 
supporting  it  with  workers  and  funds.  It  was 
founded  to  work  among  the  poor  for  the 
Order  of  King’s  Daughters  somewhat  as  the 
College  Settlements  work  for  the  colleges. 

With  the  idea  of  helping  forward  the  good 
time  when  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the 
Order  shall  each  know  what  the  other  is 
about,  and  of  reaching  a  valuable  class  of 
King’s  Daughters,  members  of  the  Tenement 
House  Chapter  have  visited  three  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  women’s  colleges.  Smith, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley,  and  have  told  their 
story.  In  all  three  very  great  interest  was 
shown,  and  the  one  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  go  to  Wellesley,  felt  that  she  was  met  de¬ 
cidedly  more  than  half  way.  To  be  sure,  she 
was  an  early,  a  very  early  alumna,  and  there 
were  a  few  persons  who  remembered  her  and 
made  her  welcome.  Some  of  them  remem¬ 
bered  her  so  well  that  they  found  it  very 
diverting  that  she  should  want  to  speak  in 
chapel,  but  in  spite  of  their  smiles  the  story 
of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter  was  received  as 
kindly  as  at  the  other  colleges,  which  only 
goes  to  prove  that  if  there  is  anything  in  a 
story,  it  is  hard  to  spoil  it  entirely  in  the 
telling.  There  were  very  few  in  chapel  owing 
to  the  discouraging  inflnence  of  mid-year  ex¬ 
aminations  and  a  big  snow  storm,  but  the 
audience  was  quite  large  enough  to  gatisfy 
the  inexperienced  speaker.  She  felt  more  in 
her  element  later  when  some  of  the  students 
and  professors  came  to  the  beautiful  Hors- 
ford  parlor  and  talked  over  the  matter  in¬ 
formally.  We  are  sure  the  Chapter  has  gained 
some  good  friends  by  this  visit,  and  that  the 
King’s  Daughters  at  Wellesley  will  become 
more  united  and  stronger  from  having  learned 
this  new  way  of  carrying  out  the  “ministrare” 
of  the  college  motto. 


Cbttbrcn’s  Department. 


THREE  VALENTINES. 

I  have  a  lovely  valentine. 

All  lace  and  gold  and  bine; 

'Twas  sent  by  somebody,  it  says. 

Whose  love  for  me  is  true. 

But  which  of  those  three  girls  I  know 
Sent  it  to-day  to  me. 

1  cannot  gness;  I  wish  I  could. 

To  send  one  back,  yon  see. 

But  that’s  just  what  the  trouble  is 
With  valentines;  the  name 

Is  never  signed,  and  so  it’s  hard 
To  tell  from  where  they  came. 

The  postman  laughed  as  if  he  knew— 

I  think  ’twas  Lily  Gray, 

And  that  he  brought  it  here  for  her— 

She  lives  across  the  way. 

And  yet  it  might  be  little  Rose, 

She’s  just  as  nice  to  me. 

Weli,  so  is  that  girl  on  the  hill. 

That  blue-eyed  Dorothy. 

But  here  the  postman  comes  again. 

This  time  he’s  brought  me  two; 

One  says  “You  are  my  valentine,’’ 

The  other,  “I  love  you.’’ 

Mamma  says  she  is  glad  I  have 
Three  loving  friends  like  these. 

And  1  may  go  and  choose  for  them 
What  valentines  I  please. 

I’ll  send  the  sweetest  I  can  find. 

In  lace  and  gold  and  blue. 

And  then  each  one  of  those  three  girls 
Will  know  my  love  is  true.  S. 


FRAGMENTS. 

A  broken  song— it  had  dropped  apart 
Just  as  it  left  the  singer’s  heart. 

And  was  never  whispered  upon  the  air. 

Only  breathed  into  the  vague  “Somewhere.’’ 

A  broken  prayer-  only  half  said 
By  a  tired  child  at  bis  trundle-bed: 

While  asking  Jesus  his  soul  to  keep. 

With  parted  lips  be  fell  asleep. 

A  broken  life— hardly  half  told 
When  it  dropped  the  burden  it  could  not  hold. 
Of  these  lives  and  songs  and  prayers  half  done, 
God  gathers  the  fragments  every  one. 


GRANDMA’S  VALENTINE  STORY. 

“Did  I  have  valentines  when  I  was  a  girl? 
Of  course  I  did,  and  enjoyed  sending  them 
and  getting  them  as  well  as  you  young  folks 
do.  But  the  ones  we  sent  were  home  made. 
There  were  no  store  valentines,  but  home¬ 
made  ones  pleased  us  quite  as  well.  As  soon 
as  February  began  we  girls  used  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  make  our  valentines  to  send  to 
the  boys.  We  took  sheets  of  paper  and  painted 
wreaths  on  them,  and  made  little  hearts  of 
red  and  blue  paper  and  pasted  in  the  wreath, 
then  underneath  we  wrote  a  verse,  or  gen¬ 
erally  got  some  one  else  to  write  it  for  us, 
that  our  handwriting  might  not  serve  as  proof 
of  where  the  valentine  came  from.  Some¬ 
times  we  used  to  embellish  the  corners  of  the 
paper  with  pretty  figures  cut  out  of  gilt  paper. 
Every  bit  of  gilt  or  colored  paper  was  treas¬ 
ured  up  all  the  year  to  be  used  for  our  valen¬ 
tines. 

“We  lived  in  the  country  where  there  was 
hut  one  store.  In  one  corner  of  it  was  the 
postoffice,  and  old  Mr.  Simmons  who  kept  the 
store  was  the  postmaster.  He  was  not  very 
congenial  to  young  people,  and  we  were  rather 
afraid  of  his  stern  looks  and  the  severe  way 
he  looked  at  us  through  his  large,  silver- 
rimmed  spectacles  when  he  handed  out  a 
valentine  to  any  of  us.  So  we  girls  and  boys 
concluded  to  have  a  postoifice  and  our  fun  all 
to  ourselves.  At  the  corners,  where  four 
roads  met  there  was  a  large  rock.  The  boys 
chiselled  some  holes  in  one  side  of  the  rock, 
which  no  one  knew  of  but  ourselves,  and  we 
used  to  put  our  valentines  in  them  when  we 
went  to  school.  Each  one  had  his  or  her  own 
‘box,’  as  we  called  it.  When  we  went  home 
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from  Bchool,  such  a  scrambling  as  we  had 
affer  the  valentines  in  our  boxes ! 

“One  year  I  bad  made  some  very  nice  ones 
with  sheets  of  paper  my  aunt,  who  was  taking 
lessons  in  painting  in  the  city,  painted  for  me 
during  the  summer.  I  wanted  to  surprise  the 
young  folks,  and  I  kept  my  secret  well ;  not 
even  my  dearest  girl  friend  saw  them.  Every 
girl  has  her  favorite  friends,  of  course,  and 
there  was  one  boy  I  liked  a  little  better  than 
the  rest.  He  used  to  walk  home  with  me 
sometimes  and  carry  my  books  and  dinner 
pail.  I  think  my  aunt  rather  suspected  this  ; 
at  least  she  knew  enough  to  make  one  valen¬ 
tine  a  bit  prettier  than  the  others  The 
wreath  was  the  loveliest  forget  me-nots  I  ever 
saw.  Yes,  I  know  there  are  a  great  many 
beautiful  forget  me  note  painted  now,  but  I 
don’t  think  they  surpassed  those  of  my  aunt. 

“Very  early  that  morning,  February  14th, 

I  got  up.  I  always  bad  to  dress  by  candle 
light,  for  I  lived  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
academy,  and  generally  bad  to  walk.  Father, 
though,  was  quite  apt  to  take  me  in  bad 
weather,  but  he  bad  thirty  or  forty  head  of 
stock  to  feed  and  water  at  that  time  in  the 
morning. 

“I  had  not  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
when  I  came  down  to  breakfast  mother  said : 
‘You  can’t  get  to  school  to  day.  Father  says 
the  snow  is  over  the  fences,  and  the  drifts  in 
the  hollow  must  be  five  or  six  feet  deep.  ’ 

“I  said:  ‘Ob,  yes,  I  think  I  can  get  through 
all  right.  I’ve  been  to  school  before  when 
the  snow  was  over  the  fences.  ’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  mother,  ‘but  there  was  a 
crust  on  the  top  and  you  could  walk  on  it, 
but  the  snow  is  wet  snow  this  morning.’ 

“When  father  came  in  he  said:  ‘Of  course 
you  cannot  get  to  school  this  morning.  ’ 

“I  felt  so  disappointed  about  my  valentines, 
for  there  was  no  way  of  getting  to  the  rock  to 
slip  them  in  the  boxes.  I  knew  the  girls  who 
lived  near  could  get  there  and  put  theirs  in. 

“As  soon  as  the  cattle  were  fed  and  watered 
my  father  and  his  hired  man  took  the  oxen 
and  went  out  to  break  the  roads  through  to 
the  village.  Then  the  other  neighbors  started 
out,  too,  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  for  we 
could  bear  the  men  and  boys  shouting  and 
laughing  as  if  they  were  having  great  fun. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  roads 
were  clear,  and  I  asked  father  to  let  me  get 
on  the  ox  sled  and  ride  down  to  school.  I 
knew  it  would  be  nearly  time  to  close,  but  I 
wanted'to  find  out  what  the  lessons  would  be 
for  the  next  day,  and  I  also  very  much  wanted 
to  put  my  valentines  in  their  places  before  the 
boys  got  out  of  school.  I  did  not  know  bow 
to  manage  it,  but  father  stopped  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  to  see  about'buying  a  horse,  and  I  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  get  the  valentines  in, 
and  I  found  four  there  for  myself.  Father, 
however,  came  up  just  as  I  took  them  out, 
and  he  said:  ‘Why,  what  does  all  this  mean, 
Sarah?’ 

“If  he  had  been  like  some  fathers  I  have 
seen  I  presume  I  should  have  been  ashamed 
to  tell  him,  but  when  I  sat  down  on  the 
bottom  of  the  wood  sled  by  him,  he  was  so 
kind  and  good  that  I  told  him  all  about  the 
matter.  He  laughed  and  only  said:  ‘Well, 
boys  will  be  boys,  and  girls  will  be  girls. 
Have  fun  while  you  can  and  enjoy  your  young 
days,  for  they  will  soon  be  gone.  ’ 

“What  bceame  of  the  boy  that  got  the  ‘for¬ 
get  me  not’  valentne  that  day,  you  ask? 
Well,  bis  folks  moved  away  the  next  year, 
and  I  never  heard  anything  about  him  until 
twenty  years  afterwards,  when  I  saw  his  name 
in  a  religious  paper  with  ‘Reverend’  before 
it.  I  enquired,  and  found  out  it  was  the  same 
old  school  friend  of  the  long  ago. 

“But  the  funniest  part  of  the  story  comes 
now,  I  went  visiting  a  friend  in  the  city 


where  he  preached,  and  of  course  I  went  to 
hear  biro.  After  service  I  stopped  and  spoke 
with  him.  He  remembered  me  perfectly,  and 
what  do  you  think  he  said?  ‘Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  rock  at  the  corners  where  we  used  to 
put  our  valentines?  I  remember  I  had  one 
once  upon  a  time  with  a  wreath  of  ‘forget- 
me-nots’  on  it,’  and  be  laughed  heartily  at 
the  thought. 

“His  wife  invited  me  to  dinner  the  next 
day.  She  was  a  lovely  woman,  and  I  bad  a 
fine  time.  The  minister  said  it  did  him  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  see  me  and  talk  over  the 
old  days  and  our  old  country  home  and 
friends.”  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

“I  say,  Martin,  stop  that,  now!  How’s  a 
fellow  going  to  drink  with  Niagara  Falls 
coming  down  on  him?” 

Louie  Ray,  or  “Rufus,”  as  the  boys  called 
him,  rose  up  angrily,  with  tk  face  as  red  as 
his  bead. 

“All  right,”  said  Martin  Stone,  laughing. 

“  Oo  ahead  and  drink  ;  I’ll  pump  easy  for  you.  ” 

Louis  bent  over  again  and  put  his  thirsty 
lips  to  the  spout.  This  time  his  tormentor 
moved  tbe  pump  handle  about  as  fast  as  the 
hour  hand  of  a  watch,  and  about  three  drops 
trickled  out. 

“  Pump,  will  you  ?”  cried  Louis. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  will!”  roared  the  other,  and 
that  instant  Louis  was  sputtering  in  a  perfect 
rush  of  the  bright  water,  while  tbe  group  of 
boys  exploded  with  laughter. 

This  was  too  much  for  Louis’s  fiery  temper, 
and  he  sprang  at  Martin,  shaking  bis  wet 
head  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  grappling 
him  fiercely.  But  after  all,  it  was  a  friendly 
tussle.  Louis  had  far  too  much  sense  to  take 
the  rough  joke  seriously,  and  by  the  time  he 
and  Martin  had  rolled  about  on  the  grass 
awhile,  each  trying  to  get  the  other  under; 
by  tbe  time  they  bad  thumped  one  another  a 
time  or  two.  in  boyish  fashion,  tbe  bell  rang, 
and  as  they  all  went  back  into  tbe  school¬ 
room,  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

But  something  had  happened  in  that  sham 
battle,  unknown  to  anybody  except  Bustle, 
the  pug,  and  even  he  did  not  know  much 
about  it.  Martin’s  bag  strap  had  given  way  in 
the  scuffle,  his  books  had  tumbled  out  on  the 
ground,  and  a  closely  written  sheet  of  paper, 
caught  by  a  breeze  in  search  of  a  playfellow, 
had  begun  to  play  hopscotch  over  the  grass. 
Bustle  gave  chase  at  first,  but  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  thing  had  no  wings,  and 
went  back  to  bark  his  interest  and  applause 
at  tbe  wrestling  match.  Away  went  the 
paper,  across  the  school’s  tennis  court, 
through  the  iron  fence  railings,  out  into  the 
road,  there  to  be  trampled  deep  into  an  early 
grave  by  a  great  drove  of  cattle  passing  that 
way. 

Meantime  the  school  routine  went  on,  and 
presently  tbe  teacher  said:  “Put  up  your 
books,  boys ;  I  am  going  to  let  you  decide 
now  who  shall  get  the  English  prize  for  the 
quarter.  Martin  and  Louis,  as  ‘some  of  you 
know,  got  tbe  same  mark  on  examination,  so 
I  gave  them  each  a  composition  to  write  last 
night,  and  I  am  now  going  to  read  them  to 
the  English  class,  without  the  name,  of 
course,  and  let  the  class  award  the  prize  ” 

There  was  great  excitement  among  the  boys, 
much  shuffling  of  feet,  embarrassed  coughing, 
conscious  grinnng,  while  Louis  got  his  paper 
ready  and  stood  waiting  to  march  up  to  the 
desk  with  Martin. 

But  where  was  Martin’s  paper?  You  and  I 
know  that  it  was  being  trampled  under  dusty 
hoofs,  but  Martin  was  perfectly  sure  that  it 
was  in  his  algebra.  No.  Well,  then,  in  bis 
History  of  the  United  States ;  and  so  he  went 


through  every  book  in  his  desk,  of  course 
without  finding  it,  while  Major  Price’s  brow 
grew  darker  every  minute. 

Now  the  major,  having  received  a  military 
education,  thought  carelessness  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  stupidity,  and  perhaps  he 
was  right.  At  any  rate,  be  was  patient  with 
dullness,  but  carelessness  always  met  with 
prompt  punishment. 

“Well,  well,”  he  said,  shortly,  “where  are 
the  papers?” 

“I  have  lost  mine,  sir,”  said  poor  Martin, 
wishing  that  boys  were  allowed  to  cry  like 
girls. 

“Then  there  will  be  less  trouble  about 
awarding  the  prize,”  said  the  angry  teacher. 
“Louis,  where  is  yours?” 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence  in  the 
school  room  ;  everybody  in  the  class  held  bis 
breath.  Louis  turned  red  and  then  pale  ;  then, 
with  a  quiet  air  of  determination,  he  tore  his 
paper  slowly  across  the  middle,  and  said  in  a 
respectful  tone : 

“I  have  none  to  hand  in,”  sir. 

Instantly  tbe  class  broke  into  irrepressible 
applause. 

“Silence!”  thundered  the  major,  and  Louis 
braced  himself  against  the  desk  behind  him. 
These  boys  were  tolerably  afraid  of  the  major, 
and  if  be  took  this  as  an  indication  of  insub¬ 
ordination,  he  would  be  severe.  For  some 
reason  tbe  teacher  did  not  speak  for  a  minute, 
and  then  he  said  in  a  tone  they  had  never 
heard  him  use  before : 

“Boys,  I  would  rather  see  a  generous  thing 
like  that  among  you  than  to  have  a  prince  of 
the  blood  in  my  school  I  That  is  what  I  call 
loving  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  you 
know  who  gave  us  that  command  and  set  us 
the  great  example.” 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  boys  applauded 
long  and  loud  after  that.— Morning  Star. 

MOTHER-LOVE,  IN  GOD. 

God  comes  to  us  first  in  our  infancy,  in 
our  mothers  who  bear  us  in  their  arms.  All 
love  is  of  God ;  mother  love  is  likest  God’s  of 
all  human  loves.  The  old  Jewish  rabbis  used 
to  say,  “God  cannot  be  everywhere,  and 
therefore  be  made  mothers.”  A  mother’s 
arms  are  underneath  her  child  in  its  infancy. 
Most  of  us  know  what  mother  love  is.  Per¬ 
haps  those  who  have  lost  it  know  best  what 
it  is,  for  while  we  have  it  we  cannot  see  all 
its  beauty ;  only  when  it  is  gone  is  all  its 
preciousness  revealed.  Our  mothers  leave  us 
after  they  have  taught  us  in  their  own  life  a 
little  of  God’s  tenderness,  but  God  himself 
remains,  and  His  arms  never  unclasp. 

After  Horace  Bushnell’s  death  they  found, 
dimly  pencilled  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  these 
words:  “My  mother’s  loving  instinct  was 
from  God,  and  God  was  in  her  in  love  to  me, 
first  therefore,  which  love  was  deeper  than 
hers,  and  more  protracted.  Long  years  ago 
she  vanished,  but  God  stays  b;  me  still, 
embracing  me  in  my  gray  hairs  as  tenderly 
and  carefully  as  she  did  in  my  infancy.”  The 
thought  is  very  beautiful.  Mother-love  in 
God’s  love,  revealing  itself  first  to  the  child 
in  tender  human  ways  which  it  can  under¬ 
stand.  It  could  not  then  be  made  to  know 
God’s  love  in  any  other  way.  If  God  should 
appear.  His  glory  would  terrify  the  child. 
By  and  bye  the  mother  vanishes,  but  the 
lessons  have  been  learned ;  the  love  remains, 
revealed  no  longer  in  the  human  voice  and 
touch  and  help,  yet  no  less  real,  no  less  ten¬ 
der,  and  infinitely  deeper,  stronger,  and  more 
lasting.  The  mother  does  her  work  for  the 
child  when  she  has  taught  it  the  lo^e  of  God. 
Then  she  goes  away  What  mother  love  is  to 
tbe  infant,  heart-filling,  satisfying,  God’s  love 
is  to  tbe  motbereless  old  man  who  rests  in 
tbe  clasp  of  the  everlasting  arms. — Life’s  By¬ 
ways  and  Waysides,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting 
was  led  by  our  valued  missionary,  Miss  Par¬ 
ley,  who  presented  the  thought  that  in  our 
desire  to  encourage  other  Christian  workers 
and  to  strengthen  our  own  courage,  certain 
promises  of  Scripture  are  often  quoted,  such 
as  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,”  “Ask  what  ye 
will  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you,”  “Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,”  not  sufficiently  em¬ 
phasizing  the  truth  that  the  fruition  of  these 
promised  blessinsg  is  conditioned  upon  su¬ 
preme  devotion  to  Jesus,  our  Master  and  our 
King.  The  “all  good”  which  Christians  hope 
to  receive  through  prayer,  can  be  bestowed 
only  upon  those  who  “Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God.” 

Considering  the  claims  upon  time  and 
thought  and  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  a  serious  question  how  young 
professors  can  become  strong  Christians ;  they 
cannot  unless  Christ  and  His  service  has  the 
supreme  control  of  their  lives.  “Ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,”  said  the  Master  (John  xv.  7), 
"and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you,  if  ye  abide  in 
Me  and  My  words  abide  in  you.” 

Abiding  in  Christ  is  plainly  the  fixed  con¬ 
dition  of  answered  prayer.  The  world  looks 
at  the  “what”  of  our  work,  but  the  Master 
looks  at  the  “why,”  beyond  all  this,  and  asks, 
“Is  love  to  Me  the  controlling  motive?” — such 
love  as  Christ  manifested  towards  us.  “Be¬ 
hold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us.  ”  Before  that  love  we  can 
pot  all  the  adjectives  expressing  unmerited, 
helpful,  unchangeable.  Unless  we  keep  the 
Christian  ideal  always  before  us,  we  shall 
make  slow  progress  towards  it. 

Mrs.  James  instanced  the  vitality  of  this 
principle  of  love  to  Christ.  One  willing  to 
serve  the  Master  anywhere  acceded  to  the  re¬ 
quest  to  present  the  needs  of  our  exceptional 
populations  in  a  remote  community,  and  so 
blessed  was  this  effort  that  it  has  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Executive  Committee,  and  work  for  a 
specific  field  will  be  assumed. 

Another  instance  was  given,  proving  won¬ 
derfully  the  vital  power  of  the  Gospel.  A 
poor  girl  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  crime, 
and  whose  soul  was  sought  and  found  in  the 
prison  by  a  member  of  the  rescue  miss^'on, 
returning  to  her  home,  found  it  impossible  to 
resume  the  old  life  in  a  saloon.  Her<  earnest 
appeals  and  transformed  character  so  im¬ 
pressed  both  her  father  and  mother  that  they, 
too,  were  converted  and  abandoned  their  un¬ 
righteous  traffic. 

Mrs.  Hepburn,  that  dear  veteran  missionary 
from  Japan,  who  has  now  reached  the  age  of 
eighty  four,  said  :  “Let  no  one  think  that  she 
is  too  old  to  work  for  the  Master,  for  I  at¬ 
tended  two  meetings  in  one  day  at  different 
places,  one  of  these  being  held  in  the  evening, 
and  the  Lord  gave  me  strength  for  both.” 

Clippings  from  field  reports  give  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Indians:  Miss  Wilkins  of 
Anadarko,  Indian  Territory,  considers  the 
work  in  many  ways  hopeful  and  promising. 
Among  new  children  there  are  five  full  blood 
Delawares,  two  Kiowas,  and  two  whites.  All 
are  bright,  and  are  acquiring  the  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  very  rapidly,  the  youngest  especially,  who 
on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  while  I  was  put¬ 
ting  her  to  bed,  fought  vigorously  with  feet 
and  nails,  and  making  use  of  the  only  Eng¬ 
lish  she  seemed  to  know,  protested  that 
“white  woman  is  no  good.”  Being  too  young 
for  the  class-room,  she  is  my  almost  constant 
companion,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  now 
we  are  on  excellent  terms. 

One  writes  from  the  Good  Will  Mission, 
earnestly  desiring  blessing  upon  the  teaohers. 


and  that  they  may  win  souls  for  the  Master. 
“It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  note  the 
readiness  with  which  the  children  listen  to 
Bible  truth,  and  their  love  for  sacred  songs. 
Their  fondness  for  music  makes  it  easier  to 
reach  them  with  the  “old,  old  story.” 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Morris,  who  is  laboring  among 
then  Sioux  at  Porcupine,  South  Dakota,  finds 
the  Indians  at  this  place  a  great  contrast  to 
those  long  under  instruction  at  another  point : 
“The  brilliantly  painted  faces  and  the  gaudily- 
decked  garments  are  worn,  as  I  remember 
them  of  old,  and  very  unlike  our  quiet  and 
decorously  dressed  people  at  Sisseton.  Few  of 
the  men  have  their  hair  cut  short  except  eld¬ 
ers  and  policemen.  Now  and  then  a  young 
man  who  has  but  recently  returned  from  an 
Eastern  school  does  not  wear  the  'flowing 
locks’  which  we  see  so  much.  The  houses,  as 
a  rule,  consist  of  but  one  room.  How  can 
young  men  and  women  who  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years  accustomed  to  much  better 


things,  settled  down  quietly  in  the  midst  of 
such  filth  and  discomfort  as  are  revealed  to 
us  in  our  visits  among  the  people?  It  seems 
incredible,  but  many  of  them  do  it.  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  more  determined  effort  among 
these  returned  students  might  work  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  There  is  surely  work 
enough  to  be  done  there.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  ‘Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,’  but 
God  alone  giveth  the  increase.  To  Him  we 
look  for  the  blessing.” 

In  this  work  Mrs.  Morris  would  find  an 
organ  very  helpful,  but  this  can  only  be  hoped 
for  as  a  special  donation,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  having  no  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mrs.  King,  also  among  the  Sioux  Indians, 
writes  from  Wolf  Point,  Montana:  “Our  win¬ 
ter  came  upon  us  very  early.  By  the  1st  of 
November  the  winds  blew  and  the  snow  flew. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  month  I  had  to  clear 
a  snow  drift  from  the  centre  of  my  kitchen 
before  I  could  get  my  breakfast.  Since  then 


Where 

Novices  must  not 
Meddle. 

ONE  half  the  people  remain  well  or  are  made 
ill  accordingly  as  they  eat  wholesome  or  un¬ 
wholesome  food. 

The  danger  to  the  public  at  once  becomes  active  if 
unskilled  people,  or  others  who  are  indifferent  as  to  the 
results,  are  permitted  to  manipulate  our  every-day  food. 

Recently  certain  baking  powder  makers,  entirely 
without  knowledge  of  the  chemical  relationships  in¬ 
volved  or  liable  to  be  disturbed,  attempted  to  substitute 
some  cheap  materials  in  the  preparation  of  their  powder. 
The  baking  powder  spoiled,  of  course,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  wagons  are  busy  taking  it  back,  but  as  some  of 
it  had  been  sold  to  housekeepers  their  biscuit  and  cake 
were  also  spoiled,  and  good  flour,  sugar,  butter  and  eggs 
wasted,  to  their  great  disappointment  and  vexation. 

Although  the  extra  dozens  given  to  them  to  induce 
them  to  continue  to  offer  this  brand  to  their  customers 
may  square  the  grocers  for  their  loss  of  reputation,  the 
housekeeper  cannot  be  compensated  for  the  loss  and 
annoyance  which  she  has  suffered. 

Such  are  the  results  when  novices  interfere,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  most  of  the  baking  powders  are  made  in 
this  slipshod  way. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  can  occur  with  ROYAL  BAKING 
Powder.  It  is  not  only  scientifically  made  from  highly 
refined  and  healthful  materials,  but  there  is  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  study  of  the  hygienic  relations 
to  be  adjusted  and  established  in  the  food.  The  result 
is  a  leavening  agent  with  properties  that  actually  add 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food,  making  always,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  failure,  the  lighte.st,  sweetest,  most  delicious 
foods,  and  whose  use  is  economicaL 


ROYAL  BAKINO  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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the  weather  has  continued  cold,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  reaching  ae  low  as  twenty -five  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  our 
church  has  been  made  comfortable  for  the 
winter.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  before 
it  is  complete.  The  need  of  a  a  belfry  is  quite 
apparent.  At  present  it  is  placed  on  four 
posts  to  the  right  of  the  mission  bouse.  As 
the  church  is  forty  feet  from  the  house  on  the 
left,  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  ring  the  bell, 
especially  when  there  is  a  snow  drift  to  climb 
in  order  to  reach  the  bell-rope.  We  have  been 
so  blessed  and  helped  thus  far  in  our  work, 
we  have  faith  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  en¬ 
abled  to  finish  our  little  chapel.  We  cannot 
report  any  additions  to  our  church  numbers, 
yet  I  am  sure  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work 
among  us,  and  we  pray  that  it  will  soon  be 
manifest  to  all,  by  the  coming  into  Christ’s 
Church  of  many  precious  souls.” 

Advices  from  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  in¬ 
form  us  that  “never  in  the  history  of  the 
school  has  Romish  opposition  been  m'^re  bitter 
than  it  is  this  year.  It  has  been  greatly 
aroused  by  the  evangelistic  summer  school 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  building,  also  be¬ 
cause  the  native  evangelist  refused  to  remove 
his  bat  when  a  Romish  procession  was  pass¬ 
ing,  which  led  to  his  arrest,  and  to  abusive 
treatment.  We  need  now  to  stand  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  with  the  whole  Christian 
armor  on,  fully  trusting  and  believing  that 
the  battle  is  the  Lord’s.”  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Over  a  hundred  women  gathered  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  assembly  hall  for  the  monthly  meeting 
Feburary  5th,  and  this  in  spite  of  cloud  over¬ 
head  and  slush  under  foot.  Mrs.  Weston  in¬ 
troduced  the  subject  of  China  by  saying 
that  a  year  ago  our  thoughts  were  centered 
on  this  country  as  the  seat  of  war.  Li  Hung 
Chang  had  been  degraded  from  office  and  ex- 
Secretary  Foster  had  gone  to  arbitrate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hostile  countries.  Since  then 
the  Chefoo  treaty  has  been  signed  and 
Formosa  has  been  ceded  to  Japan.  It  has 
been  an  anxious  year  for  the  cause  on  our 
Church,  but  we  rejoice  that  both  missionaries 
and  native  Christians  have  stayed  at  their 
posts,  and  more  than  this,  many  new  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  gone  out,  undeterred  by  the 
known  dangers. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  qui^^e  collo¬ 
quial  in  character,  for  Mrs.  Weston  had  dis¬ 
tributed  slips  with  extracts  from  letters,  and 
in  response  to  questions  those  were  read  by 
different  ones.  What  are  the  hopeful  signs 
in  China?  Mrs.  Schauffler  replied  by  quoting 
from  Dr.  Henry  of  Canton,  that  the  air  is  full 
of  hopeful  signs ;  demands  have  been  made 


Help 

Is  needed  by  poor,  tired  mothers,  debilitated  and  run 
down  because  of  poor  thin  blood.  Help  is  needed  by  the 
nervous  sufferer,  the  n,en  and  women  tortured  with 
rheumatism,  neuraltrla,  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  catarrh. 
Help  comes  qoickly  when  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  begins  to 
enrich,  purify  and  vitalize  the  blood  and  send  it  in  a 
healing,  nourishing,  invigorating  stream  to  all  the 
nerves,  muscles  and  organs  of  the  body.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1.  Pre¬ 
pared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Hood’s  Pills 


cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to  take, 
easy  to  operate.  25c. 


for  change  and  reform  in  the  government, 
the  abolishment  of  the  queue,  prohibiting 
opium  smoking,  etc.  The  extension  of  the 
railroads,  the  building  of  bridges  and  canals, 
show  progress,  and  the  Japanese  war  has 
taught  the  lesson  of  the  value  of  education, 
and  that  Christianity  is  the  prime  factor  in 
the  progress  of  Western  nations.  _  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs,  continued  Mrs.  Shauffler, 
was  the  meeting  of  Christian  Endeavorers  at 
Foochow.  This  convention  included  several 
branches,  and  almost  all  came  from  the  out¬ 
lying  districts,  where  there  are  570  members. 
They  feared  no  church  would  be  large  enough, 
so  they  bought  strips  of  white  cotton  cloth 
and  sewed  them  together  for  a  covering,  and 
fastened  the  corners  to  bamboo  poles.  One 
corner  was  fastened  to  an  idol  temple,  another 
to  a  factory  where  the  men  were  beating  out 
pewter  for  idol  paper.  At  first  the  niose  was 
intolerable,  but  presently  these  men  became 
interested  and  came  to  the  meeting.  The 
organ  was  played  by  Chinese  girls,  and 
Chinese  women  spoke  in  the  meeting.  One 
man  said  he  belonged  to  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  but  they  had  no  consecration  meet¬ 
ing,  whereupon  all  said  then  it  was  no  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  showing  they  had  a 
true  conception  of  its  purpose. 

Another  cause  of  thanksgiving  is  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  by  the  young  Emperor.  One 
of  his  courtiers  copies  a  portion  each  day,  in 
large  print,  as  the  Emperor  cannot  read  the 
fine  print  of  bis  own,  and  it  is  daily  studied. 

Miss  Prentiss  gave  other  causes  of  encour¬ 
agement,  and  prayer  was  offered  for  the  young 
royal  student.  Some  of  the  effects  of  the  war 
were  given,  and  then  the  effect  on  the  people. 
They,  in  many  instances,  seem  not  in  the 
least  affected.  Mr.  Cbalfant  wrote  that  in 
Japan  it  was  all  the  talk,  and  every  one  was 
excited,  but  in  three  weeks’  travel  in  China 
he  heard  little  of  it,  and  the  people  seemed 
hardly  to  care. 

Dr.  Griffith  John  wrote  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  almost  to  a  man  they  behaved 
splendidly.  When  left  alone  they  promised 
not  to  give  up  their  meetings.  “We  may  not 
sing,”  they  said,  “but  we  will  meet  to  pray.” 

Of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Shanghai,  Mrs. 
Riesch  heard  that  there  is  a  constant  increase 
in  the  cotton  mills,  and  a  railroad  is  talked 
of  between  Pekin  and  Shanghai.  She  also 
spoke  of  the  subject  of  prayer  for  the  day, 
“the  Fati  district”  and  Happer  College,  and 
threw  in  a  timely  suggestion  that  the  Year 
Book  only  costs  ten  cents,  and  every  woman 
should  have  one  so  she  can  know  and  pray 
for  all  of  our  miasionaries. 

The  question,  “Will  these  reforms  really  take 
place?”  was  answered  by  Mrs.  Roberts.  The 
failure  to  reform  now  would  make  China  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  stronger,  more  ag¬ 
gressive  power,  which  would  complete  the 
work.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  they  are 
necessary  for  the  Gospel.  Already  there  is 
free  acccess  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and 
a  minister  can  go  anywhere  in  safety.  China 
is  more  open  to  foreigners  than  Japan,  where 
they  are  jealously  watched  and  travel  only 
with  the  strictest  passports,  while  in  China  a 
general  passport  from  Pekinfi;  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  at  least  four  provAices. 

Are  the  Chinese  able  to  read?  was  answered 
by  the  statement  that  few  knew  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  their  meanings,  and  there  is  no  pub¬ 
lic  education,  but  in  each  family  there  is 
usually  one  who  can  do  the  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  others.  And  some  one  quoted  Miss 
Grace  Newton  as  saying  that  she  had  never 
known  a  Chinese  woman  to  read  who  had  not 
been  taught  by  the  missionaries. 

Chinese  scholarship  is  limited  to  a  study  of 
the  classics,  and  only  since  the  war  have  they 
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been  fired  to  possess  what  other  nations  know. 
A  university  is  to  be  started  at  Tientsin  under 
Mr.  Tenny,  the  former  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Li 
Hung  Chang.  That  statesman  and  nobleman 
has  sent  a  message  to  the  Christian  people  of 
the  United  States  to  send  teachers  to  establish 
schools  and  physicians  to  practice  medicine, 
and  promising  protection  to  all. 

But  Chinese  education,  some  one  else  said, 
is  not  barbarous.  While  our  ancestors  were 
still  wandering  savages,  the  Chinese  were  civ¬ 
ilized  people,  living  in  houses ;  they  are  liable 
to  excitement  and  mob  violence,  but  so  are 
we,  and  more  Chinese  have  been  murdered 
by  mobs  in  this  land  than  all  the  foreigners 
in  China. 

Many  more  items  of  interest  were  given, 
showing  the  appreciation  of  the  Chinese  of 
spiritual  truths  and  the  influence  of  missionary 
work,  and  George  Belknap  has  said  that  there 
is  not  a  ruler  or  official,  down  to  the  lowest 
coolie,  who  in  his  daily  associations  is  not  in¬ 
debted  every  day  of  his  life  to  the  work  of 
the  missionaries. 

It  is  told  of  one  Chinaman  here  that  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  death  he  sent  a  sum  of 
money  saying  it  was  to  be  spent  for  missions 
instead  of  flowers,  as  he  believed  Dr.  Gordon 
would  have  wished. 

Full  statistics  were  given  by  Mrs.  Moses, 
showing  that  the  Chinese  Inland  Mission  have 
the  most  workers,  our  Board  the  next  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  that  there  are  more  converts  during 
the  last  year  than  for  flfty  years  after  Mor¬ 
rison  flrst  went  out. 

Mrs.  Elliot  said  what  China  needs  is  regen¬ 
eration,  and  read  what  Mr.  Fulton  of  Canton 
says  about  native  work  and  self-support,  about 
letting  two  or  three  native  preachers  work  a 
radius  of  five  miles,  making  the  villages  the 
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focal  point,  and  as  soon  as  a  church  can  be 
formed  withdrawing  foreign  help.  This 
method  was  followed  by  Haokay  in  Formosa, 
Mrs.  Scbauffler  said,  and  she  advised  all  to 
read  that  fascinating  book,  his  biography. 

Several  earnest  prayers  were  offered,  and 
Miss  Parsons  told  of  the  petition  which  had 
been  sent  to  President  Cleveland  on  the  Arme¬ 
nian  troubles,  which  was  as  follows : 

PETITION  OF  THE  WOMEN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 

Whereas,  American  women  resident  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  are,  at  this  time,  exposed  to 
great  physical  hardship  and  distress  of  mind 
on  account  of  the  unexampled  misery  which 
they  see  on  every  side ; 

And  Whereas,  We  believe,  upon  unimpeach¬ 
able  authority,  that  our  Armenian  sisters  have 
been  so  dealt  with  that  they  have,  in  at  least 
one  large  company,  drowned  themselves  in 
the  Euphrates  River  to  escape  a  fate  worse 
than  death ;  have  been  turned  out  by  scores 
into  winter  snow,  dispossessed  of  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  clothing ;  have,  in  uncounted  numbers, 
seen  those  upon  whom  they  depended  for  sup¬ 
port  slain  before  their  eyes ;  are  left  desolate 
by  loss  of  their  homes,  parents,  and  little  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  have,  a  great  number  of  them,  laid 
down  their  lives  as  martyrs  for  Jesus  Christ; 

Therefore,  Out  of  our  womanly  and  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathy,  we  pray  you,  the  President  of 
these  United  States  of  America,  where  wom¬ 
an’s  home  and  honor  are  secure,  to  interpose, 
if  possible,  for  the  protection  of  those  Chris¬ 
tian  women  who  may  yet  survive,  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings. 

We  have  the  honor  in  this  appeal  of  voicing 
the  earnest  convictions  and  desires  of  over 
five  hundred  thousand  women  represented  in 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Boards  and  Societies  of 
the  Presbyterain  Church,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baptist  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Lutheran  Church,  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  (South),  Free  Will  Baptist  Church, 
Congregational  Church,  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Re¬ 
formed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

Miss  Parsons, 

Mrs.  Jambs  S.  Dennis, 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Morse, 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Parsons. 

Committee. 

Presbyterian  Building,  New  York  City,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
February  4, 1896. 
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CHRISTIAN  DUTY  OF  CHEERFULNESS. 


Cheerfulness,  pleasantness,  a  bright  and 
sunny  temper— these  are  some  of  the  richest 
fruits  of  true  religion.  If  our  Christianity  is 
worth  anything  at  all,  if  it  has  any  potent  in- 
fiuence  over  our  lives,  if  it  is  anything  else 
but  the  feeble  sentimentalism  of  a  selfish  and 
artificial  piety,  then  it  will  make  us  “pleas¬ 
ant.”  It  will  brighten  our  spirits,  sweeten 
our  manners,  and  tame  our  tempers.  Almost 
the  first  indication  of  the  New  Life  is  the  de¬ 
sire  to  smooth  over  trivial,  but  ugly  difficul¬ 
ties,  to  promote  a  general  feeling  of  kindness 
and  simplicity,  and  thus  to  rob  life  of  its 
dullness  and  bittnerness  and  monotony.  .  .  . 
And  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  Christian  effort 
which  no  committee  can  do,  no  organization 
can  accomplish,  no  code  of  rules  can  help — it 
requires  human  touch.  It  can  only  be  done  by 
a  smile,  a  welcome,  a  handshake — Aspira¬ 
tion  and  Achievement,  by  Frederick  A.  At- 
ki 
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AN  AMERICAN  tiUlLU  OF  ORGANISTS. 

A  meetiuR  of  prominent  organists  of  this 
city  and  vicinity  was  held  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  chapel  of  the  South  Church  to  form  a 
guild  of  organists,  similar  to  the  already  ex¬ 
isting  society  in  England,  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists. 

We  have  often  in  these  columns  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  church 
music  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  proper  rela¬ 
tione  between  organists  and  churches.  This 
condition  of  affaire  is  becoming  recognized, 
and  the  proposed  guild  is  intended  to  promote 
such  relations. 

The  membership  of  the  guild  will  include 
clergymen,  who  will  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  guild  and  its  council,  the  idea  being  to 
secure  their  advice,  sympathy,  and  coopera¬ 
tion  as  far  as  may  be. 

In  addition  to  advancing  the  cause  of  church 
music,  the  proposed  guild  intends  to  raise  the 
general  efficiency  of  church  organists  by  a 
system  of  examinations  and  certificates,  to 
provide  opportunities  for  intercourse  among 
members  of  the  profession  and  to  discuss  pro¬ 
fessional  topics.  It  is  probable  that  the  musi¬ 
cal  membership  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  as  follows : 

1st.  Founders,  who  shall  consist  of  a  limited 
number  of  organists  of  recognized  standing 
and  ability  who  identify  themselves  with  the 
guild  in  the  early  luonths  of  its  existence. 

2nd.  Fellows,  who  shall  consist  exclusively 
of  those  who  shall  have  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion  which  will  be  calculated  to  prove  high 
theoretical  and  practical  attainments  as  organ¬ 
ists,  directors,  and  scholarly  musicians. 

8rd.  Associates,  who  shall  consist  of  such 
church  organists  or  persons  qualified  to  be¬ 
come  church  organists,  who  have  been  duly 
elected  to  membeiship  in  tbe  guild. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Nouello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  : 

Christ  is  Risen,  by  J.  Varley  Roberts.  A 
short  Easter  anthem  for  chorus  or  quartette 
throughout,  presenting  a  few  slight  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  beginning.  The  second  part  of 
the  anthem,  the  words  "Awake  Thou  that 
sleepest,”  is  particularly  effective,  and  rather 
causes  the  opening  pages  to  suffer  by  contrast. 
But  the  anthem  may  well  be  considered  in 
making  selections  for  Easter. 

Worthy  is  the  Lahb.  by  John  F.  Barnett. 
An  Easter  anthem  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus ; 
well  written  and  effective,  but  the  voices  are 
kept  in  tbe  higher  registers  so  much  that  it 
will  be  found  fatiguing  to  sing." 

The  Story  of  the  Cross,  by  Arthur  Somer¬ 
ville.  A  short  and  very  devotional  meditation 
upon  tbe  crucifixion,  suitable  for  the  season 
of  Lent  or  any  special  service  on  that  subject. 
From  Tbe  Organist  and  Choirmaster,  London  : 

The  Man  of  Sorrows  (Passion  Cantata),  by 
Charles  W.  Pearce.  An  effective,  though 
somewhat  difficult  cantata,  in  five  scenes, 
with  congregational  hymns  coming  between 
them.  "Tbe  object  of  this  Passion  Cantata,” 
says  the  composer,  "is  to  set  forth  the  kingly 
character  of  tbe  royal  Man  of  Sorrows.  Tbe 
Church  has  for  many  centuries  used  daily  in 
Passion- tide  a  hymn -melody  which  has  long 
since  become  well  known  and  familiar  to 
Christian  people  in  all  lands  as  typifying  and 
representing  in  itself  this  kingly  character  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  Ood,  viz:  the  tune  which 
is  everywhere  inseparably  associated  with  that 
triumph  song  of  the  Passion— ‘The  Royal 
Banners  forward  go’  (Vexilla  Regis).  This 
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THC  WORD  COITIONS  ARC  NOW  RCAOV 


No  church  contemplating  the  adoption  of  a  new  hymn  book  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
Hymnal.  Its  intrinsic  merit  and  fitness  cannot  fail  to  bring  it  into  general  use  as  the  standard 
book  of  praise  throughout  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  on 
application,  containing  specimen  pages,  price>list  and  commendatory  notices. 

A  returnable  sample  copy  of  TAe  Hymna  I  will  be  sent  free  to  ministers  and  music  com¬ 
mittees  desiring  to  examine  it  with  a  view  to  introduction. 


_  c  v  v  //  n  n  "  ^  have  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  some  other 

”  hymnals,  and  was  somewhat  skeptical  ol  the  ability  of  the  Board 
c/  .V.  outs,  wr  es .  Publication  to  produce  a  work  that  would  even  be  equal  to 

those  which  I  so  heartily  approved.  A  careful  examination  of  TAe  Hymnal  has  not  only  dis¬ 
pelled  my  doubts,  but  has  brought  the  thorough  conviction  that  the  new  book  is  superior 
to  all  others.” 

“With  no  wish  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  hymnals,  ad- 
The  Interior  ■  mirable  in  their  way  and  time,  which  have  been  serving  the 

church  heretofore,  it  must  be  conceded  by  the  most  impartial 
critic  that  none  of  them  can  hold  its  own  with  this  splendid  work.” 

,  "The  book  is  one  that  will  promote  spiritual,  intelligent 

The  New  ‘‘"'K  Observer  hearty  worship.  It  is  a  most  workable  book,  and  one  that 

remarks:  niinister  will  find  more  and  more  satisfactory  as  he  studies 

and  uses  it . It  will  more  than  fulfill  ardent  expectations.” 

Pleaie  address  all  correspondence  and  inquiries  to 

tIOHN  H.  SCRIBfIBB,  BuninesB  SupBi-intendent 
PMsbytBVian  Board  ot  Pabllaatlon,  1334  Cbostnut  Stveot,  Pblladalpbla,  Pa. 


grand  melody  (a  continental  version  of  which 
was  used  by  tbe  late  Charles  Gounod  in  bis 
‘Redemption’)  has  been  taken  as  a  kind  of 
musical  text  for  tbe  present  cantata,  a  typical 
theme  which  is  throughout  the  work  intended 
to  represent  the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  the 
King  of  Glory  even  in  the  midst  of  His  suffer¬ 
ings  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation.  ” 

AN  INTERESTING  PRAISE  'ERVICE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow  and  Samuel  P.  Warren 
are  cooperating  in  a  well-studied  and  very 
successful  series  of  evening  praise  services  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.  One  theme  is  chosen  for  musical  illus¬ 
tration  as  well  as  for  pulpit  exposition,  with 
the  happiest  results.  We  give  the  order  of 
services  for  Sunday  evening,  Feb.  2,  as  a  model 
of  its  kind : 

Anthem,  Praise  tbe  Lord,  all  ye  nations . Randegger 

Scripture,  Hvmn,  Scripture.  Remarks. 

Alto  Solo,  O  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings . Handel 

Prayer,  Chant  of  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Anthem,  Send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth . Gounod 

Address  fifteen  minutes.  Hymn,  Offerings  for  Missions. 
Quartet,  O  gladsome  iigbt  of  the  Father  Immortal. . Buck 
Remarks. 

Soprano  Solo.  How  beautiful  are  the  feet . Handel 

Prayer. 

Quartet,  Honour  and  glory,  from  “Naaman” . Costa 

Hymn, 

doling  Prayer  (while  people  stand  for  Benediction) 
Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord. 


A  HINT  TO  ORGANISTS  AND  CHOIR 
DIRECTORS. 

Is  it  not  a  wise  plan  to  know  what  your 
employers  are  thinking  about,  what  kind  of 
music  they  like  and  are  seeking,  what  they 
are  looking  for  from  the  choir? 

Is  it  not  worth  your  while,  also,  to  keep 
track  of  what  other  church  musicians  are 
doing  to  meet  these  reasonable  desires  on  the 
part  of  the  churches? 

Depend  upon  it,  the  short  terms  of  office  in 
tbe  choir  loft  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  igno 
ranee,  fickleness,  or  "pig  beadedness”  of  the 
music  committees  I  If  you  fail  to  inform  your 
self  of  their  feelings  and  wishes,  you  could 
not  well  expect  to  satisfy  them.  What  busi¬ 
ness  man  would  succeed  who  insisted  on  dis- 
re^rding  the  wishes  of  his  customers? 

Will  it  not  pay  you  to  take  the  trouble  to 
send  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  Tbe  Evangelist 
to  see  for  yourself  whether  or  not  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  of  professional  value  to  you? 

Address, 

The  Evangelist, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  PART.OR  ORCHESTRA. 

THE  REGINA  MUSIC  BOX 

Plays Thouoands  of  I'unes  on  a  SteAl  Comb,  and  far  sur-  < 
passes  tbe  finest  Swiss  moslc  box  made  In  nuslliy  of  tone.  < 
Musical  people  wonder  at  Its 
,  brilliancy  of  tone  and  artistic  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  unrivalled  as  a  social 
entertainer.  Never  needs  toning, 

'  Is  always  ready  to  play,  and  will 
’  last  a  llfetlir  e. 

Plays  all  tbe  Latest  Music 

and  furnishes  music  for  your 
every  mood.  Nothing  about  It  to 
get  out  of  order  aod  the  tuni< 
discs  being  of  metal  are  Indeotrnc- 
tlble.  These boxesrnn  from  10  to  30 
minutes  with  each  winding.  Tbe  cases  are  highly  orna-  < 
mental  and  will  prove  a  handsome  adcitlon  to  any  room.  < 
>  The  prices  place  these  boxes  within  reach  of  all  lovers  of  , 
,  good  music.  BOXES  FROM  TO  9100.  Send  for  , 
handsome  illustrated  cstalogne.  , 

Regina  Music  Box  Co.,  Rahway,  N.  J. . 


SONGS  FOR  THE  SPRING  TIME. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE,  FOR  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

$30  per  100  copies. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYMNS  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  $30  per  100  copies. 

Do  not  sabetltnte  Inferior  books  because  of  lower  price.  The 
best  are  cheapest !  I 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  0th  St.,  New  York.  216  IVabaah  Ate.,  Chicago. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  .  DETROIT,  MICH. 


,  form  ;  composition  tsnght  tboronghly  by 
correspondence.  Specialist.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  by  mall.  A.  Q.  Mitchell,  Mns.  Doc. 

J  726  Ellwanger  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RANDALL’S  EASY  ANT«EMS.  hil?e”d",$'6rdtx*.  ^2S: 

pie  2&ct8.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Sunday-schools.  $1.50  a  doz.  Sam¬ 
ple  lOcts  R.  H.  Randall,  Pub.,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


A  COMPETENT  ORGANIS  P  and  Choirmaster  desires 
an  engagement  from  May  1st,  at  a  mod  era  te  salary. 
Refers  to  R.  Huntingtoo  Wnndmao,  Musical  Editcrof 
Tbe  Evangelist.  Address  C.  D.,  care  of  'I  he  Evangelist. 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEANB  A  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Connsellors  In  Patent  CiMes,  McGill  Building, 
TVashington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  brnt. 

Refer  to  Tbe  Evangelist. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

I*a8ted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper.  Is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  labei  show  tbe 
date  to  which  your  subs  rintion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  due 
Thx  EyAHOUiisi.  If  BO  please  remit  the  amount  te 
Ten  ETAHoiLiST 

160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Terk. 


I 

i 
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UNION 


COLLIER 


SOUTHERN 


ARKfTRONa  *  KeXlLTT 

Pituborgk. 

BBTIUR-BAUIUN 

PiUaterck* 

DAVlS-CKAlIBlRt 

Plttoborgh. 

PAHNBfTOOX 

PHUborsh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

ECSSTSIN  i 


IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW,  ask  the  prac¬ 
tical,  responsible  painter  —  ask  anyone 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  —  and  he 
will  tell  you  to  use  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They  make  the  best  and 
most  durable  paint.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  hite  Lead 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS.CO 

Philjuislpbia. 

MORLET 

Cleveluid. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mms. 

CORNELL 

_  Boffalo. 

EENTUOHT 

Looisrilk. 


examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
For  colors  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No  trouble 
to  make  or  match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  Bivins  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

t  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PALACE  OF  THE  POPES. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  ten  million  francs  by 
lottery  for  the  restoration  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Popes  of  the  Avignon.  These  vast  build¬ 
ings  have  been  used  by  the  War  Department 
as  barracks  for  the  soldiery,  but  the  people  of 
France  are  dissatisfied  with  this  use  of  these 
buildings  and  wish  them  restored  and  de 
voted  to  some  more  appropriate  purpose 
What  this  purpose  shall  be  is  as  yet  unde¬ 
cided.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  convert 
I  them  into  a  Papal  museum  There  might  be 

fitness  in  that  use,  but  it  could  not  be  satis 
factory  to  men  of  all  religions  or  no  religion 
in  France.  It  is  now  proponed  to  create  a 
museum  which  will  be  illustrative,  not  of  one 
epoch  only  in  the  history  of  Avignon,  but  of 
the  whole  of  the  region  where  the  beautiful 
nguage  of  Oc  was  spoken- 


V/arrem  li-  Hayes 
/yCHITECT- 
/\lMIIEAPOUS*  . 

1**1 


Plans  For 
Churchat 

Anywhara 
Cost,  $1,500  to 

$150,000 
Work  Correct 
and  Modem 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
References: 
Hundreds  of  my 
Churches  in 
Daily  Use. 


Church  Construction 
anb  Bquipment. 


Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co. 

108  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 

Two  doors  East  of  Union  Square 


Our  new  POBTABLE  SETTEE  CATALOGUE 
shows  the  latest  designs  in  onr 


Eighty-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1896. 


SVBDIABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Oash  In  Banks,  .....  $469914  69 
Beal  Estate,  .....  1,70  ,896  91 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  -  1,418,426  00 

Bank,  Tmet  Go.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Value),  ....  3,946,493  00 
State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Value),  -  8.''6,927  03 

Bonds  k  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  463,009  13 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  42e,660  00 

Premiums  nnoolleoted  and  in  hands  of  Agenti,  616,227  06 
Interest  dne  and  aoomed  on  1st  Jan.,  1896,  62,186  92 


$9,863,628  64 

LIABILITIES.  ' 

Oash  Oa^tal,  .....  $3,000  000  00 
Beserve  rreminm  Fund,  ...  4,396,669  00 

Bsssrve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims  >  762,614  13 

Bet  Snrplns,  ...  .  1,706,466  41 

$9,863,628~64 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  Preeident. 

ELHRinGyii^Nnv^*  }•  Ylc*-Prealdenta. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  f  “Cutanea. 

A^^AH  Beoretariei 


washFngton 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 


SLATE  FOB  ROOFING  PURPOSES. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Slate  is  much  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of 
churches  on  account  of  its  water-proof  quali¬ 
ties  and  the  quiet  color  it  lends  to  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  roof,  rendering  it  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the 
sky  colors.  The  different  qualities  of  slate 
vary  much  in  suitableness  for  the  roofs  of 
churches,  and  those  suggested  for  use  should 
be  carefully  examined  as  to  toughness,  homo¬ 
geneity,  absorbency,  and  uniformity  of  color. 
Proper  care  in  this  respect  may  well  save 
much  expense  of  repair  later  on. 

Slate  is  the  generic  term  applied  to  all  fine 
grained  argillaceous  or  clayey  rocks  breaking 
into  thin  laminae.  When  the  laminated  char¬ 
acter  is  but  imperfectly  developed,  the  term 
‘‘shale”  is  used ;  when  it  is  so  perfect  that  the 
rock  readily  splits  into  thin,  even  plates,  it  is 
called  “roofing  slate.  ”  The  color  of  slate 
rocks  is  as  various  as  the  degree  of  lamina¬ 
tion  ;  the  chief  colors  are,  however,  gray, 
greenish  gray,  green,  purplish,  and  dark  blue. 
Roofing  slate  is  mostly  of  the  latter  color. 
Slate  rocks  insensibly  pass  into  grits  as  the 
argillaceous  constituent  diminishes  and  that  of 
sand  increases,  the  property  of  laminability  di¬ 
minishing  in  the  same  degree.  The  finer  and 
more  argillaceous  the  slate,  the  better  adapted  it 
is  for  yielding  roofing  blate.  When  slate  rocks 
are  in  contact  with  large  masses  of  igneous 
rocks,  especially  with  granite,  they  undergo 
a  remarkable  change,  being,  as  it  were,  baked 
into  what  is  called  mica  slate,  which  some¬ 
times  passes  almost  completely  into  mica,  one 
of  the  constituents  of  granite.  Where  the 
rock  thus  altered  had  been  originally  a  fine¬ 
grained  slate,  and  the  baking  not  proceeded 
very  far,  it  may  still  be  used  for  roofing  slate, 
being  more  durable  than  the  unaltered  rock, 
although  the  slates  are  not  so  even.  Good 
«  roofing  slate  should  be  of  a  uniform,  fine 
grain,  should  split  easily  into  even  plates, 
which  may  be  easily  pierced  with  boles  by  a 
sudden  blow  of  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 
without  being  fractured  ;  its  color  should  not 
be  very  dark,  as  that  indicates  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonaceous  matter,  the  presence  of 
which  assists  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
slate ;  it  should  also  be  free  from  pyrites,  and 
finally,  it  should  not  absorb  much  water 
either  by  its  surface  or  edges,  a  point  which 
is  readily  ascertained  by  weighing  a  piece  of 
the  dry  slate,  plunging  it  in  water,  and  then 
weighing  it  again  after  the  surface  has  par 
tially  dried.  Although  the  less  perfectly 
laminated  slate  rocks  are  sometimes  used  as 
building  material,  they  are  not  well  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  The  finer  kinds  of  roofing 
slate,  when  large  eized  slabs  can  be  obtained, 
are  adapted  for  many  useful  purposes  besides 
the  roofing  of  buildings,  such  as  the  construe 
tion  of  cisterns,  acid  condensers,  billiard 
tables,  benches  for  laboratories,  baths,  eto. 


—  ov  — 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Tfiovsanda  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

“  It  Is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  eicellent  con. 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent, 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Fres.  and  8apt  of  Ag eneles. 
a  I  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


♦ 

An  appropriate 
PRESENT  for 
THANKSGIVING  or 
CHRISTMAS  is  s 
PULPIT. 

COMMUNION  TABLE 
or  some  piece  of 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

SEND  FOR 


Improved 

Sunday-School 

Seating. 

R  CATALOGUE. 


I  VBflVBD  UULmOTBP  BILLS 

kvm Y  Bit  AODksWBTBB,  BOBI BUB- 
*MiM*ABLB.  LOWIB  FBICI. 
\«nUKVn  ^AoUBmxCATALOQTn 
_  IBXsXsS,^^  mLSWHT,  ^ 
rite  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Fenmlfy  Co„  Cincinnati,  (A 


f?l  RFI  I 

N A  m  b  L  L  1m  8eho«l,  (or  nro, 

iff  i  ■  Citaloju.  fBXB. 
bell  foundry  CO.,  NonTHviLLB,  Miom. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Ceni  ManaKor' 
Tltor,  K.  F.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


PUREST  BELL  METAL.  (Copper  and  Tbt.) 
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February  18,  1896. 


A  NOBLE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  MEMORIAL. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  fifty  years  ago, 
Hon.  Anson  Jones,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  turned  the  government  over  to  the 
officers  who  had  been  elected  for  the  State, 
and  the  republic  became  “the  State  of  Texas.” 

For  several  months  past  a  movement  has 
been  on  foot  to  erect  a  fitting  memorial,  one 
that  shall  be  permanent  and  enduring,  to  cele 
brate  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of 
Texas  and  the  Southwest  during  the  first  half 
century  since  its  admission  to  the  Union. 
Daring  the  year  1894  there  was  a  project, 
spontaneous  in  its  beginnings,  to  establish  in 
Texas  a  great  Presbyterian  institution  for  both 
sexes,  to  be  under  the  joint  control  of  the  two 
Synods.  With  very  little  effort,  in  only  about 
a  dozen  congregations,  subscriptions  amount¬ 
ing  to  $30,000  were  secured,  but  the  feature  of 
joint  control  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
and  for  a  time  the  matter  was  abandoned. 
The  remarkable  interest  it  awakened,  how¬ 
ever,  still  continued,  and  this  new  effort  is, 
to  some  extent,  an  outgrowth  of  the  former, 
the  objectionable  feature  being  eliminated. 

It  has  now  taken  shape  in  the  organization 
of  “The  Texas  Presbyterian  University,”  with 
over  one  hundred  subscribers,  ranging  from 
$100  upwards.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
smaller  subscriptions.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
has  been  elected,  and  is  an  exceedingly  strong 
one,  both  financially  and  in  personal  influ¬ 
ence  in  their  respective  communities.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  institution  is  that  the  charter 
requires  that  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  be  business  men  instead  of  minis¬ 
ters.  The  following  gentlemen  compose  the 
Board : 

Laymen. 

G.  T.  Reynolds.  Pres.  Rrst  National  Bank,  Albany,  Tex. 
Capt.  John  M.  McCoy,  Attorney-at-Law,  Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  Thompson-Tucker  Lumber  Co.,  Taylor, 
Tex. 

R.  P.  Kbea.  Pres.  R.P.  Rhea  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Forney,  Tex. 

F.  C.  Stevenson,  Planter,  Ennis,  Tex. 

R.  J.  Breckinridse.  t’ashier  1st  NatT  Bank.  Austin,  Tex. 
J.  U.  Silliman,  Silliman  Hardware  Co.,  Palestine,  I'ex. 

Ministers, 

G.  T.  Storey.  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Anuelo. 

French  McAfee,  **  *'  Albany. 

8.  J.  McMurry,  “  “  Laredo. 

W.  H.  ClaKett,  “  **  Taylor. 

The  subscribers  are  from  more  than  twenty 
different  places,  and  represent  all  parts  of  the 
State,  from  Palestine  on  the  East  to  El  Paso 
on  the  west,  and  from  Dennison  and  Wichita 
Falls  on  the  north  to  Houston  andtLaredo  on 
the  south,  besides  New  York  City  and  other 
points  outside  the  State. 

The  charter  will  be  filed  on  February  19tb, 
so  as  to  be  dated  on  the  semi-centennial  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  State.  Inaugural  services 
will  be  arranged,  and  in  response  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  Taylor,  will  be  held  at  that  place 
in  th'e  near  future.  Due  notice  of  the  date, 
and  of  what  may  be  expected,  will  be  given. 
Gov.  Culberson,  as  the  chief  executive  during 
the  semi-centennial  year,  has  been  elected  a 
charter  member  and  invited  to  deliver  the 
opening  address.  There  will  also  be  addresses 
from  other  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Texas  and  other  States.  Application  has  been 
made  to  the  railroads  for  reduced  rates  and 
the  citizens  of  Taylor  will  entertain,  free  of 
expense,  all  visitors  who  send  theii  names  in 
advance  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Thompson.  A  cordial 
invitation  to  attend  these  inaugural  exercises 
is  extended  to  all. 

The  success  attending  the  movement  so 
far  is  certainly  phenomenal,  and  those  at  the 
head  of  it  firmly  believe  that  the  hand  of  God 
is  guiding  it.  Now  let  not  only  all  the  Pres 
byterians,  but  the  entire  State  rally  to  its 
support,  and  build  in  the  Empire  State  of  the 
Lone  Star  an  institution  second  to  none  in  the 
land.  What  nobler  monument,  so  far  reach¬ 
ing  in  influence,  could  be  erected  to  celebrate 
its  semi-centennial  I 


Instead  of  Tbiflinq  with  a  Bad  Cold  use  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Expectoraut'  which  will  loosen  the  phlemn.  sub¬ 
due  inflamoaation  and  ceriainly  save  your  lungs  and 
throat  much  dangerous  wear  and  tear.  The  best  family 
Pill,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 


As  Woman 
^  is  the 
Burden  Bearer 

the  world  over — she  should  economize 
her  time  and  strength. 

fiOLDBUST 

Washina  W  Powder 


I  Washing  W  Powder 

_  3*  helps  her  do  just  this  and  yet  do  all 

~~  ^  her  work  as  it  should  be  done.  It  lets 

the  sunshine  of  leisure  enter  the  house- 

iMlIlIlll  fllllllllv  ^  drives  away  the 

gloom  of  drudgery.  All 
fig  grocers  sell  GOLD  DUST 

in  large  pkgs.  Price  25c. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRIANK  COMPANY,  Chicago,  SL  Louis,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 


The  planter’s  success  depends  most,  upon  good 
seed.  The  greatest  measure  of  success  comes 
fiom  planting  Gregory’s  Seeds.  Better  than 
others  because  Home  grown  and  selected  with 
greater  care,  from  supierior  stock.  All  the 
newer  varieties  worth  growing,  all  the  old  sorts 
that  have  proven  best — vegetable  and  flower. 

J.  J.  n.  VKCUOKT  3c  SON,  Harblebead,  Mum 
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PLANTS  and  BULBS 


Aie  every  wbeie  known  as  The  BE8T.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage 
stamp  for  Dreer’a  Garden  Calendar  fer  1896— richly  illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover, 

e^e?Xn.^N”.?ra'S:doVdf^&.  HENRY  A.  DREER, 714 Chestaut  St.,  Phlla., Pa. 


We  guarantee 

Heiskell’s  Ointment  I 

to  qnickij  and  permanently  cure  Ec7.ema9  ^ 
Nralil*Head«  Barber’s  Itrfa  or  Tetter  ^ 
without  the  aid  of  internal  medicine.  ^ 

6Uc.  per  box  at  Ibrnff^ista  or  by  mail.  » 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CO..  » 
631  Commerce  8t.,  Philadelphia. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER,  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn 
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make  and 
•ell  more 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 


mannfactnrer  In  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  nanw  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  S5, 
•4,  Ua.RO,  mz.RO,  9Z.ZR  Shoes; 
Sa.SO,  mz  and  Sl.TS  for  boys. 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
■to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Uur  Custom  I^pt.  will  hll 


Make 


The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  opening  of  the  bids  at  the  Treasury 
Department  in  Washington  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  for  the  $100,000,000  four  per  cent. 
Government  loan  was  the  great  event  of  that 
week,  financial  or  other.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  there  were  4,640  individual  bide, 
aggregating  in  amount  $568,000,000.  The 
largest  bids  were  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Company  for  $100,000,000,  at  110.6877,  and 
by  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  President  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  for  $76,000,000 
at  110.075.  The  successful  bids  were  an¬ 
nounced  Friday  afternoon,  $66,788,650  being 
allotted  to  various  individuals,  at  prices 
higher  than  Mr.  Morgan’s  bid,  and  $33,211,- 
350  to  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  at  110.6877, 
as  given  above.  The  latter  acted  for  the 
National  City  Rank,  Harvey  Fisk  and  Sons, 
the  Deutsche  Rank  of  Rerlin,  and  Mr  Mor¬ 
gan’s  firm,  each  party  participating  in  the 
award  in  equal  amounts  Mr.  Stewart’s  bid 
was  first  announced  as  110.760,  but  shortly  read 
correctly,  giving  J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  rest 
precedence.  Hereupon  quite  a  newspaper 
discussion  ensued,  the  intimation  finding 
a  few  believers  that  Mr.  Stewart’s  figures  had 
been  ascertained  by  the  Morgan  interest, 
which  was  known  to  favor  much  lower  ones 
quite  up  to  the  last  day.  These  rumors  did 
not  lack  some  color  of  possibility,  as  there 
was  great  pressure  and  some  confusion  near 
the  close,  owing  to  the  l.^rge  number  of  the 
bids.  Rut  when  the  reporters  came  to  interview 
Mr.  Stewart  on  the  subject,  they  found  him 
quite  unperturbed,  and  as  for  entertaining  a 
suspicion  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  perfect  fairness 
and  integrity,  he  would  none  of  it.  He 
hushed  it  as  simply  unthinkable  I  We  hold 
up  this  example  as  in  perfqct  contrast  to  the 
recent  Dunraven  episode  I  And  who  does  not 
think  more  highly  of  both  Mr.  Stewart  and  of 
Mr.  Morgan  in  view  of  it? 

A  statement  prepared  at  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  under  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Curtis,  shows  that  the  Government 
will  realize  from  the  new  loan  $111,378,836  97. 
Secretary  Carlisle,  late  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
approved  the  schedule  for  the  allotment  of 
the  bonds  under  the  bids.  Geographically 
considered,  the  bonds  are  distributed,  in 
round  figures,  as  follows:  New  York,  $78,- 
000,000,  New  England  $9,000,000,  Eastern 
States  (other  than  New  York)  $5,500,000, 
Western  States  $3,250,000,  Central  States 
$3,000,000,  Southern  States  $1,250,000.  The 
average  rate  at  which  the  awards  were  made 
was  close  to  111,  at  which  the  interest  real¬ 
ized  will  be  slightly  less  than  3  3  8  per  cent 

The  success  of  the  loan  has  undoubtedly 
operated  to  assure  and  calm  the  public  mind 
which  has  been  apprehensive  all  along.  A 
resloution  offered  by  Mr.  Simmons,  President 
of  the  Fourth  National  Rank,  and  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  held  on  Thursday,  expresses 
tbe  general  sentiment.  The  resolution  stated 
that  the  success  of  this  loan  should  dispel 
every  doubt  as  to  the  ability  and  intention  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  redeem  all 
its  obligations  in  the  best  money  in  the  world. 

The  Treasury’s  gold  balance,  reported  Mon¬ 
day,  and  covering  the  returns  of  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  is  $44,563,493,  and  this  will  stand  as  the 
low  level  reached  by  the  reserve  during  the 
present  episode.  The  balance  at  lowest  ebb 
before  the  loan  of  1895  was  $41,310,181 ;  before 
the  payments  on  the  December  loan  of  1894  it 


tAycnc^ 

A.,  C.  &  Co.  have  on  sale  ex¬ 
clusive  designs  and  colorings  in 

Foreign  and  Domestic 

Axminster, 

Wilton,  and 
Brussels 

CARPETS. 

Also  an  exceptional  display  0/ 

Oriental  Rugs  and  Whole  Carpets. 

JAPANESE  MATTINGS, 
SKIN  RUGS. 


NEW  YORK. 


LACE  CURTAINS. 


600  Pairs  Point  d’Esprit  and  Point 
Venice  Lace  Curtains,  beautifully  em¬ 
broidered,  with  fancy  Frill  and  open 
work,  choice  new  patterns,  at  less  than 
importation  co»>t.  ' 

Prices  per  pair. 

$2.00  Formerly  $4.00 
$.‘LOO  “  $6.00 

$6.00  «  $9.00 

$7.60  “  $12.00 

Sash  Curtains  to  match  many  patterns, 
at  $1.86,  $2.26,  $2.76  and  $3  per  pair. 

Also  entirely  new  Spring  line  of  White 
Irish  Point  Lace  Curtains,  from  $3.00  to 
$12.00  per  pair. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


THECHALFONTE,»,u 

I  Sea  water  baths  In  tbe  house. 

Elevator  and  every  modem  convenience. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

»3.  SHOE  "W0W.D™* 

If  you  pay  S4  to  SO  for  shoes,  ex-  ^ 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and  32 
see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  100  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
and  IiACE,  made  in  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  We 


{rated  Catalogue  to  Box  N. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


A  Single  Telepbone  Call 

is  often  worth  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  whole  year’s  telephone  service. 

The  New  York  telephone  subscriber  has  day  and 
night  service — rapid,  efficient  and  satisfactory — 
with  a  greater  number  of  subscribers,  and  over  a 
greater  area,  than  are  served  by  any  other  under¬ 
ground  metallic  circuit  system  in  the  world. 

Rates  vary  according  to  use  of  the  service 
from  f7S  a  year. 

14,000  Telephones 

in  New  York  City. 

An  agent  will  call  on  request. 

THE  HETROPOLITAN 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.j 

18  CORTLANDT  ST.  | 


The  Zander  I 

9,  11  &  18  E.  59th  St., 

Two  doors  east 
of  Fifth  Ave. 

SWEDISH  MOVEMENTS  AND 

MASSAGE  BY  MACHINKRY. 

Artldclsl  horseback  and  bicycle 
ride.  Nearly  tOO  Imported  appara¬ 
tuses.  Best  means  for  tbe  core  oS 
Obesity,  Rheumatism  and  Nervous¬ 
ness.  Inspection  invited. 


Rogers 
Bros,  A 


Bros, 

g  if  you  wish 
Silver  Plate  the  genuine 

that  Wears^^^  original  Rog- 
ers  Silverware. 

[Meriden 

F  M  Britannia 
Ef/y //p  Company 

’E.  #  Meriden,  Conn. 

208  Fifth  Ave.,  New  YORK. 

Book  of  Illustrations  Free. 

Please  mention  tliis  publication. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ^ 

I  THE 

-  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood  this  season 

PLANT  OUR  FAMOUS 


|SEEPj8’’°pLANtS 


all  of  which  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 
feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de¬ 
livery  of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
any  Post  Office.  This  “  New  Cata¬ 
logue  ”  we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
2-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free  1 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35ft37CorfUuidtSt.,HewTork. 
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sank  to  $  •7,784,439;  in  February  of  the  same 
year  it  reached  865,438,377.  On  Saturday 
last  the  large  deposits  against  the  new  allot¬ 
ment  of  bonds  began,  and  have  continued 
einoe.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  Mor¬ 
gan  syndicate  will  pay  for  its  full  share  of 
the  bonds  at  once,  and  not  make  use  of  the 
eight  deferred  instalments. 

After  selling  stocks  persistently  ever  since 
the  bids  for  the  new  issue  of  bonds  were  an¬ 
nounced,  London  changed  its  position  and 
began  to  buy  on  Monday  of  the  present  week, 
and  this  added  much  to  the  feeling  of  buoy¬ 
ancy  in  the  general  market  since  the  bond 
sales.  Manhattan  Railway  fully  participated 
in  the  rise.  The  most  encouraging  local  de¬ 
velopment  was  the  weak  and  lower  market  for 
foreign  exchange. 


THE 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Gaaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  THK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Cobcpant 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TEaRS'  EXPERIENCE. 
Send  /or  deeeriptive  pan* 
plilct. 
orriCBS : 

Nassaa  St.,  N.  Y.Clty. 
BaUUt  Bdg.  Phlla. 

SyracDse,  N  Y. 

Spokare 
Wash. 


PROFITS  from  the  sale  of 
well  selected  New  York 
real  estate,  bought  by  acres, 
sold  by  lots  —  in  addition 
to  six  per  cent,  cash  dividends, 
on  $50.  investments  in  shares 
of  a  popular  realty  syndicate. 

And  the  money  withdrawable  if  you 
■want  it. 

Prospectus  on  application. 

Mutual 

Realty  &  Loan 
Corporation, 

American  Surety  Building. 

Boom  16.  New  York. 

HAMPDEN  F.  THOMAS  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants 

in  STOCKS  and  CRAIN 

The  first  requisite  is  a  financially  responsible  house.  We 
furnish  unquestiored  references. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 

CHAHBEB  OF  COSHEBCE  BLDC.,  CHICAGO. 

FREDERICK  A,  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 

Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

I N  VESTM  E  NTS 

gaffrs.  City  and  Couru>  Wflrrants.  F^r  inforoiatlon  and 
reiurencea*  address  E«  F*  UrNDV*  Er^rett*  WsahiB^oa* 

A  FIXED  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

is  secured  by  a  Perfected  Annuity  Bond.  They  banisb 
care,  and  thus  probing  life.  They  double  the  income  of 
«lderly  T>eople.  Adapted  to  ali  ages.  SECURITY  AB- 
SOLUTB.  Address  (Stating  age)  B.  G.  CARPENTER, 
Broadway,  New  York. 


JANUARY  I,  1896. 

Assets . $20 1 ,009,388 

Reserve  on  all  Existing  Policies  and  all  other 

(calculated  on  a  4  per  cent.  Standard), 

Liabilities .  1 60,385,37 6 

Undivided  Surplus,  on  a  4  per  cent.  Standard .  $40,624,012 

ASSURANCE. 

(INSTALMENT  POLICIES  STATED  AT  THEIR  COMMUTED  VALUE.) 


Outstanding  Assurance . $9 1 2,509,553 

New  Assurance  written  in  1895 .  132,078,530 


Proposals  for  Assurance  Examined  and  Declined...,  22,648,495 


H.  B.  HYDE,  President. 

J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  V-P. 


United  States  Trust  Gompanj 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  le  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  pale 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftej 
five  days'  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  th< 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Ezeenters,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individual) 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fO’ 
money. 


John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pres 
Janies  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  Ttaomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretly 

TRUSTEES*  * 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stoebb. 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Ed-ward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 


William  H.  Mact,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brookiy 
Georoe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Asxor. 
Jamb  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  Phelps 
Daniel  IiObp. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 
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NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 


on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  Mtnal 
_  settlers,  only.  It  years’  experience  In  business. 

Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and 
map  showing  location  of  landa  Tax  Certificates 

netting . 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Bnilding,  Minneapolis,  Minn,' 
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Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formeily  New  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  do. 
Mutual  Life  Building, 

65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y, 


CAPITAL, . Sa.000,000 

SURPLUS,  .......  SS.OOO.OOO 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


subject  to  check  or  cn  certificate. 
WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  jR.,  Vice-President. 
GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  A  salt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 


Samnel  D.  Babcock, 
George  F  Baker, 
George  8.  Bowdoln, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Walter  R.  Gillette, 
Robert  Goelet, 

O.  O.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrlman, 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 


Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 
Augustus  D.  Juilliard, 
James  N.  Jar  vie, 

Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Walter  O.  Oakman, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 


William  C.  Whitney. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 


CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  is  vO&f'ITIOVI  t 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  AH  Y  vOUllClUi 
celvc  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankws’  Cor- 

poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  w!n/*|l|*f  f  {oo 
voracle  terms,  and  make  (mllectlon  of  ILXXTO* 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foralgm 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  maks 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  TravelleiE’ 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

168  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


HENKY  H.  FIELD.  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  K.  ELLIOT.  Pabllsher. 


Fiitiie  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  snbscrip- 
tlon  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advirtibino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-oflQce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  PoKtoflce  at  New  York  ae  eecotid-class 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  108th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  21st,  1896. 

THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  -  -  -  156  E’ifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions,  -  -  -  156  E’ifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Rducation,  -----  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  ” 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  .  “  •* 

Freedmen.  ...  616  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges.  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES  IN  UNION  THEOLOGICAL 
SEHINARY,  700  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 
will  be  given  on  tbe  following  days  at  8.16  p.m.; 

On  Practical  Religion. 

Wednesday,  February  19th.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Onnsaolns.  D.D. 
On  “What  ought  a  Church  to  do  without  becoming  an 
Institutional  Church.” 

Monday,  March  16th.  The  Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitkin, 

On  “Winning  Souls.” 
On  Church  Unity. 

Monday.  March  2d.  The  Rev.  Bisnop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D., 
LL.D.  On  “  Irenlc  Movements  Since  the  Reformation.” 
Monday,  March  9th.  The  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D. 

On  “  The  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  a  World-wide  Necessity.” 
Admission  free,  without  ticket. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHRD  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo-k 
abides.  2276  new  schools  started  In  1895 ;  also  180  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  71  years  of 
rosperlty  Will  yon  help  us  and  share  In  the  blessing  ? 


It  with  needed  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  good  library.  $880 
supports  a  missionary  one  j  ear.  You  can  have  letters  direct 
from  missionary  von  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary. 

719  Censtable  Building,  &th  Ave.  &  E.  Igth  St.,  New  York  City 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Commoniv  cal’ed  “Port  Society.’’)  Chartered  in  1819 
Supports  Min  sters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church.  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionalit’es.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Roui/t.  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moobe.  President. 
Thbophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treasurer, 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AaiERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  tbe 
leading  seaports  “f  tbe  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York:  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailitrs' 
Magazine,  tne  Seaman's  Friend,  and  tbe  Life  Boat 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  Inside  the  church,  with  re- 
Ugious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  Leag^ie, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  yesrs  engaged  In  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evaneeliral  Christian  literalu’e  Through  Its  Mls- 
eionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  col  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  denends  upon  donations  and 
lagacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

156  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
was  established  to  shelter  and  provide  for  children  whose  par¬ 
ents  are  unable  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They 
are  cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  antU  they  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respects  hie  men  and  women  to-day 
are  what  they  are  becanse  of  tne  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  forte-five  thousand  have 
been  In  Its  school,  and  over  twenty-six  thousand  have 
lived  In  the  house. 

It  Is  supported  largely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Dona¬ 
tions  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song  by  the  children,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.m.: 
Sunday-school,  2  to  3  p.m  l>a> -school-,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and 
12:40  to  3  P.M.  except  SatU'day:  at  dinner  table,  12:10  to  12:40 
P.M.  Visitors  are  cordially  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  Pres.:  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.;  George  F.  Betts,  Sec.; 
Wm.  F.  Barnard.  Supt. 

“Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  bnlldlng  to  take 
tbe  place  of  one  which  had  to  be  torn  down  as  It  waa  unsafe. 
We  urgently  ask  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  four  hundred 
children.”  _ 

The  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Wiiman’g  Ex- 
ecut've  Committee  of  Home  M issions  will  be  held  Tues¬ 
day.  Feb.  18.  at  10:30  A  M.,  at  156  F’ifth  Avenue.  Friends 
of  tbe  work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


BUSINESS  NCEES. 


CHEAP  AND  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES. 

$.500.00.  with  long  payments  on  the  balance,  will  buy  a 
new  and  commodious  bouse  aud  lot,  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  there  are  more  than  loO  vacant  houses  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  business  at  Edison’s  plant.  Orange 
is  only  a  short  ride  from  N.  Y.  City,  and  fifteen  cents 
fare  by  electric  cars  No  more  desirable  place  can  be 
found  in  the  state  for  educating  a  family,  as  a  pupil  can 
g“t  instruction  on  any  subject  that  be  may  desire. 
Churches  are  numerous,  from  a  Hebrew  Synagogue  to 
Unita'ian.  Rents  and  cm  rent  expenses  of  a  family  were 
never  lower  than  now.  Write  me  wbat  yon  want. 

Sereno  E.  Todd,  19  Parkiuson  Terrace,  Orange,  N.J. 

The  rush  and  hurry  of  this  fast  age  has  developed  a 
classof  nervous  diseases  which  are  wrecking  the  health 
of  brain  workers  in  every  department  of  professional  and 
business  life.  Freligh’s  Tonic  for  t' e  brain  and  nerves 
Is  a  remedy  which  is  presciihed  By  thousands  of  special¬ 
ists  In  the  medical  profession.  Every  reader  can  secure 
a  sample  bott  e  for  25  cents  byslmplv  mentioning  The 
Evangelist  and  addressing  1.  O.  Woodrnfl  &  Co.,  106-108 
Fnlton  St.,  New  York. 

Coming  Events  Cast  Their  Shadows  Before. 

For  some  years  tbe  rate  of  Interest  on  bigh-class secur¬ 
ities  has  been  growing  lower  and  lower  until  to-day, 
banks  and  financiers  are  glad  to  purchase  government 
bonds  at  a  pric“  that  will  net  them  less  than  per 

rnnnm.  The  statement  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  published  to-day.  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
trend  of  interest  ra’es  has  been  foreseen  and  guarded 
against,  as  tbe  statement  reports  a  surplus  over  all  lia¬ 
bilities  of  over  forty  million  dollars.  It  la  perhaps  not 
generally  known  to  nnr  renders  that  in  old  linn  insurance 
companies  all  oollcy  holders  are  fully  protected  bv  what 
Is  called  “the  reserve.’’  Hitherto  this  protection  has 
been  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  companies  earned 
four  per  cent,  interest  on  all  their  assets.  Financial 
men  generally,  however,  now  agree  that  the  time  is  not 
f  <r  distant  when  this  “reserve’’  will  have  to  be  based  on 
the  companies  earning  not  more  than  8-2)4  or  even  3)4  on 
their  Investments.  Tbe  Equitable  bas  evidently  thought 
this  wav.  and  acted  on  its  be'tef.  as  even  on  the  liigb 
standard  of  a  3)4  basis,  this  Society  would  still  hare  a 
surplus  of  many  millions  of  dol’ars. 


DEATHS. 

RORISON.— At  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Jan.  1",  of  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  heart.  Mrs.  Lucinda  Yost  Rorison,  widow 
of  tbe  late  David  Barbour  Rorison.  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  her  age. 

The  deceaced  was  born  near  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  and  came 
w'th  her  hnshaud  and  family  In  1850  to  the  far  West, 
settling  in  Ypsilanti.  The  venerable  couple  were  well 
known  and  i-lgh'y  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  frlecds 
throughout  the  state.  They  were  devoted  to  duty  In  the 
highest  sense  and  were  of  the  type  of  tbe  sterling  Chris¬ 
tian  characier*  who  have  made  Michivan  famed  for  its 
enlightened  citizensbln  and  for  its  advaucemeot  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Great  strength  of  character,  wide 
intelligence,  a  most,  genial  nature  and  marvellons  energy 
were  Mrs.  Rorlson’s  characteristics.  She  loved  the  prac¬ 
tical  duties  of  her  home  life,  and  to  live  was  to  her  a 
constant  joy.  She  was  keenly  sensitive  as  to  the  value 
of  time,  and  it  would  set-m  that  scarcely  a  moment  of 
her  long  life  was  wasted.  For  months  before  her  death 
she  made  haste  that  her  work  might  he  finished  before 
the  final  summons  shonld  come.  She  retained  her  facul¬ 
ties  in  their  8iren"t,h,  to  the  moment  of  her  death.  Her 
long  church  m'mhershloof  sixty-five  years  was  alone 
with  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Waterloo  and  Ypsi¬ 
lanti  respectively.  Her  faith  was  of  the  calm,  steadfast, 
and  practical  type,  so  reassuring  and  helpful  to  her 
household. 

Rev.  Dr.  McCorkle  of  Detroit  officiated  at  the  funeral 
service,  and  paid  a  touching  tritnte  to  the  broad  moth- 
eriy  qualities  that  were  such  a  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  mother  who  had  gone,  and  that  so  ten- 
'  derlv  endeared  her  to  her  relatives  and  friends.  Tbe 
funeral  took  place  from  tbe  old  h-'mestead  of  forty  years 
standing,  where  children  and  chilgren’a  children  to  the 
third  generation  frequently  met  In  family  reunions. 

Beals.— In  San  Francisco,  Jan.  20.  at  the  residence  of 
hit-  daughter,  206  Broderick  St.,  Henrv  Channing  Beals, 
a  nativ'e  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  aged  79  years,  4  months 
and  21  days. 

woodiTawn  ckmetery. 

lirOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
\*  road  Office. Xa  ^  hast  23i  Street. 

MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

UFTON  COURT,  Camden,  S.  C.  — Old-fashioned 
Southern  home,  beautifully  situated,  half  a  mile 
from  depot,  post  office,  etc.  Charming  w-ilks  and  drives. 
No  malaria.  Ssndv  soil  and  pines.  For  terms  apply  to 
Mrs.  ROGER  GRIhWOLD  PERKIN.S. 

Any  ONE  wishing  a  person  for  a  few  honrs  a  day  or 
entire  day.  to  assl-t  in  any  household  duties  or 
sewing,  can  obtain  tbe  needed  psrty  by  addressing  L.  A., 
156  E.  128th  St.  Very  best  of  reference. 


MESSRS.  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND 
COMPANY  begin  their  Publication  for  1896 
vnth  the  following  Books  : 

Visions  and  Service. 

Discourses  preached  in  ColleKiate  Chapels  by  the 
Right  Rev.  William  Lawbence,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  16mo,  11.25. 

Bishop  Lawrence  gathers  under  this  felicltons  title  a  group 
of  discourses  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  general  attention. 
They  will  appeal  to  all  right-minded  persons,  especially  to 
young  men.  They  are  short,  dlflnlte.  interesting,  and  pleas¬ 
antly  charged  with  the  winning  element  of  Bishop  Lawrence’s 
personality. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

By  Francis  C.  Lowell.  Large  crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  bound  in  handsome  library  style,  $2.00. 

A  book  comprising  all  the  fmlts  of  deep.  Impartial  study  of 
the  unique  career  of  tbe  Maid  of  Orleans.  Mr.  Lowell’s  review 
of  the  trial  gains  great  value  from  his  experience  as  a  lawyer, 
and  tbe  whole  book  possesses  great  value  and  Interest. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

In  the  series  of  American  Men  of  Letters.  By 
Albert  H.  Smyth,  With  a  Portrait.  16mo,  gilt 
top,  $1.25. 

This  Is  a  carefnl,  appreciative,  sympathetic  account  of  the 
literary  career  of  Bayard  Taylor,  whose  large  and  dlversined 
achievements  entitle  him  to  a  highly  honorable  place  in  the 
rankt  of  American  writers. 

The  Cambridge  Browning. 

Fourth  Edition  now  ready  of  the  handsome  Cam¬ 
bridge  Edition  of  Browning’s  Complete  Poetic 
and  Dramatic  Works  in  a  single  volume.  Clear 
type,  opaque  paper,  a  Biographical  Sketch,  Notes, 
Indexes,  a  fine  portrait.  Large  crown  8vo,  $8.00. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON^  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


MIFFLIN  AND 


FOR  OYER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  WiNSTxiw’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs  Wine- 
low’s  Soothing  Symp,"  and  take  no  other  kind. 

Where  the  Queen  Lives. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  or  delightful  spot  than 
tbe  home  of  the  famous  D.  &  C.  roses  at  Rosemont. 
There  the  qneen  of  flowers  dwells  in  all  her  beauty,  send¬ 
ing  her  children  forth  to  gladden  and  brighten  tbe 
homes  of  poor  and  rich,  sick  and  well  the  world  around. 
The  D.  &  roses  are  on  their  own  roots,  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  when  taken  irom  the  box,  and  are  sent  by  mail 
everywhere.  The  Dlngee  and  Conaid  Company,  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  issue  a  handsome  book— tbe  “Onlde  to  Rose 
Culture’’— which  deals  with  tbe  growing  not  only  of  roses 
but  all  other  flowers  of  worth,  whether  in  city  flat  or 
country  home.  Tbe  1896  edition  of  tbe  Guide  is  more 
valuable  than  ever  before.  On  request  this  book  is  sent 
free  together  with  a  ssmple  copy  of  the  Floral  Maga¬ 
zine,  “Success  With  Flowers,”  the  only  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  Interest  of  flower  lovers  and  flower 
growing. _ ^ _ 

OHERMERHHRN’S  TEACHERS’  AOENOY. 

Oldest  and  best  knowm  in  U.  B. 

Established  1866. 

8  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 

INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  OIHLS. 

Opens  first  Tuesday  In  October. 

Mrs.  William  D.  Black,  Patroness. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Alt.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpUs  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chamber^nrg,  Pa. 

AHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE. 

RAV^  AIRT.R  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 

UUlkli  Uinuu.mid  QfniQiQgf  (jri^des.  College  prepara- 


PDFORD  ACADEMY.  ^rn'o^ry^iS^**^ 

Buildings  nnsarpassed  for  comfort  s&d  healtlL  Twentj* 
flfo  acres— twelve  in  grove  Jake  for  rowing  and 
CAawioal  and  Mneraf course  of  studj ;  slsojpreparatccg 
and  ODtional  Year  ocMniuenoes  Sept.  11. 1806.  Applj 
luas  IDA  O.  ALLEN.  PrincipaJ.  Bradford,  Mias 

Califoknia,  Ban  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  by  tbe  University  of  California. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  S.  Gov’t.  In  charge  of 
Military  department.  Classical.  Literary  ard  Scientific 
ccnrses.  Arthur  Crosby,  A.M  ,  Head  Master. 

tjOUGHTON  SEMINARY  offers  to  young  women  care, 
^  ^  comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  38th  year. 

Address  A.  G.  BENEDICT.  A.M. 

SA  Practical  School  of 

DRAWING  and  PORTRIITURE 

Any  having  talent  and  desiring 
study  art  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  mere  help  is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Ail 
Brnsh  given  special  attention. 
Partlcnlars  free.  Address 

ILLINOIS  ART  SCHOOL, 
BOCKFOBD,ILL.  3  Pearl  Street,  Rockford,  lU. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  13,  1890. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.  —  The  Italian  Evangelical 
Church  at  S9S  Bmomc  street.— Dear  Evangelist: 
We  are  glad  that  we  can  report  good  news,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  “strangers  from  Rome,  ” 
allow  us  to  say  that  Sunday,  Feb.  2d,  was  a  day 
which  will  be  ever  memorable  in  tne  history  of  the 
Italian  church.  We  had  our  communion  service, 
and  although  we  meet  at  an  hour  very  unfavorable 
for  any  one  to  go  to  church  (8.30  P.M  ),  yet  the  large 
audience-room  at  the  Broome  street  Tabernacle  was 
crowded  to  the  door.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  church  members  took  part  in  the  blessed  ser¬ 
vice.  However,  what  made  the  occasion  indeed  joy¬ 
ful  and  deeply  interesting  was  the  receiving  of 
twenty-six  new  mem  tiers  by  their  profession  of  faith 
in  the  Beloved.  O  how  our  hearts  did  rejoice  to  see 
these  dear  sons  of  sunny  Italy  for  the  first  time  par¬ 
take  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  !  Surely  it  the  Holy  Father  at 
Rome  had  lieen  preseut  and  seen  with  what  a  sin¬ 
cere  gratitude  to  God  these  new  converts  confessed 
Christ  as  the  only  hope  of  their  salvation,  and  heard 
them  respond  with  deep,  sincere  feeling  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  propounded  to  them  in  order  that  they  might 
be  admitted  into  church  fellowship,  and,  further, 
seen  with  what  deep  devotion  these  people  drew 
nigh  to  the  Ixird’s  table,  not  only  would  he  have 
thanked  God  for  these  manifestations  of  His  saving 
power,  but  would  have  rejoiced  that  there  is  in  the 
world  a  Protestant  religion.  The  blessing  of  our 
beloved  Master  is  truly  resting  upon  this  Italian 
work.  Yours  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love, 
Antonio  Arrighi,  Pastor. 

The  People's  Tabernacle,  on  Ea.st  104th  street,  is 
an  independent  enterprise  under  the  energetic  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Tyndall,  a  member  of  New 
York  Presbytery.  It  is  organized  for  work,  and 
is  doing  mtich  for  the  unevangelized  in  that  part  of 
the  city,  which  is  said  to  be  the  large-st,  most  needy 
and  most  neglected  home  mission  field  in  America. 

A  single  square  mile  in  that  region  contains  a  teue 
ment-nouse  population  of  about  100,000  souls.  For 
more  than  30,000  Protestants  in  the  district,  nearly 
all  of  whom  understand  English,  there  is  but  one 
small  English-speaking  church  liesides  the  People's 
Tabernacle.  Mr  Tyndall  is  pushing  a  plan  to  raise 
$10,000  for  a  building  fund  by  subscriptions  payable 
only  when  that  amount  has  been  pledged.  The 
plan  is  working  well.  The  first  $'23  towards  the 
new  building  was  a  present  from  the  Brick  Church 
Sunday-school,  accompanied  by  a  library  of  740  vol¬ 
umes  and  $111  from  friends  in  the  school. 

Bethlehem  Chapel,  of  which  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Ford  is  in  charge,  held  an  interesting  service  last 
Sunday  evening  in  commemoration  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  just  forty-nine  years  before,  of  the  Bleecker- 
street  Mis.sion  of  the  University  Place  Church.  The 
Chapel  is  the  direct  heir  of  that  work.  Some  of  the 
former  workers  at  the  Mission  and  many  frietds  of 
“Bethlehem”  were  present  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
Chapel  was  crowds.  During  the  past  month  a 
series  of  evangelistic  meetings  have  b^n  held  under 
the  earnest  lead  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  and  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  The  work  was  never  in  better  and 
more  efficient  hands  than  at  the  present  time. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Gregg  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Victoria  Institute.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Institute  is  Flinders  Petrie,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Egyptian  explorer.  His  letter  to  Dr.  Gregg 
informing  him  of  tne  honor  conferred  upon  him 
states  that  it  is  in  recognition  of  his  valuabie  book, 
“The  Testimony  of  the  Land  to  the  Book,  or  the 
Evidential  Value  of  Palestine.”  This  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  little  work  illustrating  tbe  confirmation 
given  by  the  “Fifth  Gospel,”  under  the  analysis  of 
pick  and  spade,  to  the  literal  truth  of  tbe  canonical 
gospels.  Whatever  Dr.  Gregg  undertakes  is  well 
done. 

The  Clawson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  has 
obtained  a  favorable  decision  in  tbe  suit  of  tbe 
heirs  of  Miss  Jane  Gasten  to  set  aside  in  part  her 
bequest  of  $25,000  to  tbe  church.  After  discharging 
the  mortgage  of  $14,000  especially  provided  for  in 
the  will,  there  remains  a  surplus  of  $11,000  which 
maybe  used  in  paying  for  the  Wyckoff  Heights 
Chapel  built  two  years  since  by  the  Classon  Avenue 
Church.  The  Sunday-school  at  the  Chapel  numbers 
more  than  600  pupils. 

Bay  Ri-dqe. — At  the  February  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery  a  petition  was  presented  from  thirty- three 
Presbyterians  living  in  the  Bay  Ridge  .section  of  the 
city,  asking  to  be  organized  into  a  church.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  granted  and  tbe  usual  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  organize.  The  prospects  of  the  new  en¬ 
terprise  are  very  encouraging.  Sufficient  subscrip¬ 
tions  have  already  been  obtained  to  pay  for  a  desir¬ 
able  site,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  build  a  church 
edifice. 

Siloam  Church,  the  only  colored  organization  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  has  presented  a  unani¬ 
mous  call  to  tbe  Rev.  William  A.  Alexander  of 
Plainfield.  N.  •!.  He  has  accepted,  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  b^in  his  labors  the  first  Sunday  in  April. 

Central  Church. — Seveuty-five  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  January  communion,  of  whom  forty- 
seven  came  on  examination,  as  tbe  result  of  regular 
church  work.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Carson,  j 
is  chairman  of  tbe  committee  having  charge  of  tbe 
series  of  meetings  engaged  in  by  fifteen  churches 
under  tbe  lead  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Chapman. 

Clarence. — Our  missionary  society  made  such  a 
grand  success  of  a  Chinese  Tea  held  last  evening 
wat  I  send  you  herewith  a  brief  description  of  it 


for  The  Evangelist.  The  afternoon  of  Feb.  5  the 
Ladies’  Missionary  Society  met  in  regular  monthly 
business  meeting  to  open  the  Mite  Boxes  and  count 
the  contents,  meeting  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Henry  Lapp, 
where  also  in  the  evening  about  a  hundred  guests 
gather^  to  enjoy  the  Chinese  Tea.  This  was  a 
novel  feature  in  church  teas,  and  called  a  larger 
number  together  than  is  usually  seeu  here.  During 
the  evening  numerous  articles  of  Chinese  make 
were  exhibited,  among  which  was  one  China  silk 
embroidered  apron  brought  from  China  about  fifty 
years  ago  by  Captain  John  Rice,  an  uncle  of  the 
present  secretary  of  our  Society.  This  was  a  most 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  and  its  quality 
was  shown  in  the  fact  of  its  perfect  state  of  preser¬ 
vation,  being  as  bright  and  handsome  as  the  latest 
arrival  of  fabric  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
Another  piece  of  beautiful  handiwork  was  a  silk 
neck  scarf  with  an  embroidered  edge  of  peacocks 
and  fine  vines.  Numerous  pieces  of  China  ware 
and  other  China  decorations  were  seen  everywhere. 
Waiters  at  the  door  to  receive  guests  and  waiters  at 
the  table  wore  t’hinese  costumes,  and  the  male 
waiters  with  decorated  suits  and  the  indispensable 
qne  caused  great  amusement,  especially  when  “they 
shook  their  own  hands,”  according  to  Chinese  cus¬ 
tom.  A  short  literary  program  was  rendered  by  a 
Sabbath  school  class,'who  stood  facing  the  wall  in 
recitation,  as  they  do  in  Chinese  schools,  and  a 
paper  on  Chinese  Marriage  Customs  was  read  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  From  the  Mite  Bo.xes  and 
from  the  Tea  a  very  handsome  sum  was  realized, 
which  will  be  divided  between  the  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Boards.  W.  W.  Cole. 

Meridi.'VN. — Feb.  ‘2d  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  o^anization  of  this  rural  church.  Services 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  held  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  Rev.  Wallace  B.  Lucas.  D.D.,  gave  a 
brief  historical  sketch.  The  church  has  had  888 
members — 557  received  on  profes-sion.  331  by  certifi¬ 
cate;  ‘28‘2  were  men.  606  were  women;  167  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  first  decade,  118  in  the  second,  158  in 
the  third,  119  in  the  fourth,  125  in  the  fifth,  and  201 
in  the  sixth.  The  present  membership  is  ‘264,  of 
which  16  are  non-resident.  Of  the.se  all  but  97  have 
been  received  within  ten  years.  The  church  has 
had  but  four  installed  pastors,  viz;  the  Rev.  Simon 

S.  Goss,  1830-1862;  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Sherrill,  1863- 
1868;  the  Rev.  Wallace  B.  Lucas.  1869-1887;  the  Rev. 
John  P.  MaePhie,  1887-1894.  Dr.  Lucas  has  been 
stated  supply  since  October,  1894,  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  are  now  moving  in  the  matter  of  securing  him 
again  as  an  installed  pastor.  After  the  historical 
sketch,  letters  were  read  from  former  pastors  and 
others.  Then  the  members  were  asked  to  testify  as 
to  what  this  church  was  to  them.  Many  responued, 
and  the  testimonies  were  very  interesting.  The 
morning  of  that  day  was  the  regular  communion 
service.  Twenty-three  were  received  on  profession 
and  five  by  certificate.  Two  others  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  session,  but  were  not  present  that 
morning.  Five  were  received  at  the  December 
communion.  These  additions  were  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  meetings  held  in  November  and  December 
in  schoolhouses  three  and  four  miles  out.  Of  the  35 
received  by  the  .session,  25  reside  over  three  miles 
from  the  church.  The  way  to  keep  up  country 
churches  is  to  work  the  country  for  miles  around 
them.  The  last  two  weeks  of  January  union  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  Baptist  congregation  were  held  in 
our  church.  The  attendance  of  Christians  was 
large.  As  a  result  each  of  the  churches  received 
ten.  On  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  4th,  a  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  20  active  and 
hiur  associate  members  was  organized  in  the  school 
house  four  miles  south.  All  but  two  are  members 
of  our  church.  Though  our  population  is  decreas¬ 
ing,  many  families  leaving  for  the  cities,  yet  our 
church  was  never  larger  or  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  it  is  to-day. 

Chittenango.— On  New  Year’s  day  the  pastor  of 
this  cburch  (the  Rev.  H.  Grant  Person)  sent  out  a 
New  Year  Greeting  which  had,  among  other  things, 
a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  past  year.  Some 
of  the  figures  were  as  follows:  Names  added  to  the 
church  roll,  19.  The  rite  of  baptism  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  4  adults  and  25  children.  The  church 
raised  $1,800  for  congregation  expenses,  and  over 
$300  for  benevolence.  The  pastor  made  800  calls  on 
250  different  families.  With  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  there  began  a  work  of  grace  in  this  town  by 
which  God  has  gotten  great  glory  to  Himself.  Mr. 

T.  H.  Osborn,  “the  drummer  evangelist,”  began  a 
series  of  evangelistic  services  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
His  work  was  wonderfully  blessed’by  the  salvation 
of  souls.  Some  300  cards  were  signed,  and  the  work 
cannot  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  cards,  for 
much  of  blessing  came  to  tbe  church  members. 
Mr.  Osborn  is  what  we  term  an  “old  line”  evangel¬ 
ist,  believing  in  getting  people  to  the  altar  as  the 
first  step.  After  these'  meetings  Mr.  W.  E.  Geil 
was  secured  to  follow  up  the  work  with  a  week  of 
services  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  building  up  of  those  already  converted 
and  the  conversion  of  others,  it  has  been  a  month 
of  divine  ble.ssing  to  the  community,  and  the 
churches  are  all  in  fine  working  form. 

Syraccse. — The  Presbyterian  Club  of  Syracuse, 
at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  Monday  morning, 
Feb.  3d,  was  favored  with  a  paper  rend  by  the  Rev. 
Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn  Tneological 
Seminary,  entitled  “The  Substitute  for  Competi¬ 
tion,”  or  “Nationalism  and  Legislative  (Control.” 
While  be  might  hesitate  to  fully  endorse  unlimited 
Governmental  direction  or  oversight  of  material  in¬ 
terests,  the  Doctor  would,  if  he  was  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  enjoin  a  strict  adherence  to  the  (%lden  Rule. 
The  able  and  clear-cut  presentation  of  the  subject 
v'iis  listened  to  with  absorbing  interest. 

East  Oenesce  street.— The  Rev.  G.  P.  Sewell,  for¬ 


merly  of  Troy,  Pa.,  has  been  installed  pastor  of  the 
East  Genesee  street  Church,  succeeding  the  Rev. 
Edward  W.  -Miller,  who  goes  to  Auburn  to  fill  the 
chair  of  History.  The  installation  sermon  by  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Sewell,  D.D.,  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  formerly  and  for  many  years  pastor  at  Wil- 
lianistown.  Mass.,  was  an  exceedingly  able  dis¬ 
course.  Mr.  Thos.  Hooker,  an  elder  of  the  Genesee 
street  Church,  was  a  classmate  of  his  new  pastor, 
the  Rev.  G.  P,  Sewell,  thus  happily  reuniting  ear¬ 
lier  and  pleasant  associations. 

Tfir  Westminster  Church  is  still  vacant,  but  not 
without  hopeful  intimations  that  their  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  earnest  efforts  to  secure  a  pastor  from  a 
near-by  town  may  ere  long  be  realized. 

The  Bannered  Union.— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Syracuse  Endeavor  Union  was  held  in  the  Me¬ 
morial  Church,  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  4th.  The 
Union  is  composed  of  48  societies,  with  4,200  mem¬ 
bers.  There  are  11  Presbyterian  societies  on  its  roll 
of  memliership,  thus  outranking  all  denominations 
in  the  Union.  The  honor  of  bringing  the  “Chris¬ 
tian  Citizenship  Banner”  from  the  last  Convention 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  the  Union  regards  as  an  esfiecial 
cause  for  thankfulness. 

East  Syracuse.— The  drawing  of  stone  for  the 
new  Presbyterian  church  at  East  Syracuse  is  under 
way.  Thus  the  Rev.  Isaac  Swift,  who  has  lalxired 
faithfully  for  something  like  seventeen  years  among 
a  large  class  of  railroad  men  and  others,  without 
any  suitable  building,  seems  likely  to  lie  bles.sed 
with  more  ample  accommodations.  A  large  Sun¬ 
day-school  has  also  lieen  maiutained  for  some  time. 

Onondaga  Valley.— Spending  the  Sabbath  with 
his  mother  at  Onondaga  Valley,  Prof.  Beecher  sup- 
pliefl  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  both 
morning  and  evening.  The  evening  sermon  was 
especially  addres.sed  to  the  younger  portion  of  the 
congregation,  urging  upon  them  some  of  the  ambi¬ 
tions  which  may  be  wisely  entertained.  Both  ser¬ 
vices  were  largely  attended  and  of  special  interest. 

Oneida  Valley.— The  Rev.  John  E.  Beecher  (a 
brother  of  the  Professor,  residing  at  the  Valley)  has 
been  during  the  fall,  and  winter  thus  far,  supplying 
the  pulpit  of  the  heretofore  vacant  church  at  Oneida 
Valley,  one  of  the  weak  congregations  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  In  times  gone  by  this  was  a  fairly  strong 
and  active  organization,  but  for  some  years  past  it 
has  been  able  only  by  spasmodic  effort  to  hold  ser¬ 
vices.  As  the  result  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  labors  some 
repairs  have  been  made  upon  the  church  building 
and  sheds,  but  no  adequate  remuneration  as  yet  is 
received  for  pulpit  service.  Ow  ing  to  the  consider¬ 
able  distance,  as  also  Mr.  Beecher's  condition  of 
health,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  continue  his 
sacrificing  ministrations. 

Elmwood. — The  Rev.  Jas.  M.  King  was  installed 
over  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Elmwood  a  short 
time  since,  and  has  entered  upon  his  work  under 
what  would  appear  encouraging  auspices.  Mr. 
King  came  from  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Newburgh,  which  he  organized,  and  over  which  he 
maintained  a  seven  years’  successful  pastorate. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  MacCarthy  has  become  stated 
supply  at  Mariaville;  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Freeman,  D.D., 
accepts  a  call  to  Lyndonville;  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Poughkeepsie  tenders  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  tiwartz. 

Bainbridge  and  other  Calls.— The  Rev.  Arthur 
Spaulding  has  accepted  a  call  to  Bainbridge;  tbe 
Rev.  E.  L.  Chichester  to  Undilla;  the  Rev.  William 
B.  Dada  to  Otisco,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Diven.  senior  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  to  Otisville. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

C.\MDEN. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  “senate”  of 
Rutherfonl  College,  North  Carolina,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Spooner,  pastor  of  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Spooner  graduated  from 
Williams  College,  class  of  ’80,  and  from  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  class  of  ’84.  For  several 
years  he  has  edited  the  Christian  Endeavor  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  Journal;  is  the  author  of 
“The  Grandest  Work  in  the  World”  and  of  many 
hymns,  composing  both  words  and  mu.sic.  Previous 
to  his  present  charge  he  served  the  Lake-street 
Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  the  Second,  Altoona;  and 
the  First  of  Camden.  His  present  church,  organ¬ 
ized  last  June,  has  enjoyed  rapid  growth. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Irvona. — Thirty-two  were  added  on  confession  of 
faith  to  the  Irvona  Presbyterian  church.  Presbytery 
of  Huntingdon,  at  the  communion  on  tne  first  Sun¬ 
day  of  February.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
Gibb,  was  assist^  in  special  meetings  by  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Ryland  of  Falls  Creek,  Pa.  Others  are  ex¬ 
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pected  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  as 
the  result  of  the  meetings.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  have  already  joined,  the  majority  were  heads 
of  families. 

MICHIGAN. 

Richland.— The  Rev.  Milton  Bradley  died  in 
Richland  Feb.  3d,  in  his  84th  year.  He  became  min¬ 
ister  of  that  church  October,  1843,  and  continued 
till  1877.  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  lay  down 
the  active  pastorate,  and  his  loving  people  continued 
him  in  the  relation  of  pastor  emeritus  till  his  de¬ 
cease,  making  a  pastorate  of  over  fifty  two  years. 
He  attended  400  weddings  and  600  funerals  among 
that  people.  The  funeral  proved  how  tender  was 
the  mutual  affection  and  how  universal  the  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  faithful  shepherd.  He  was  a  man  of 
steadfast  convictions,  sound  judgment,  warm  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  exemplary  piety.  Kalamazoo  Presby¬ 
tery,  of  which  he  had  been  a  choice  member  for 
fifty-two  years,  was  represented  in  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Marsh,  the  Rev. 
John  Gray,  and  the  stated  clerk,  the  Rev.  P.  Z.  Ros- 
siter.  Two  daughters  alone  of  his  immediate  fam¬ 
ily  survive  him. 

Stanton. — The  Rev.  Job  Pierson,  D.D.,  of  this 
place,  died  Feb.  3d,  the  same  dai  with  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Milton  Bradley.  He  was  in  his  72d  year; 
an  alumnus  of  Williams  College  and  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary.  He  was  pastor,  in  turn,  at  Corning,  Pitts- 
ford,  and  Victor,  N.  Y.,  from  1847  to  18tS;  from 
1863-8,  of  the  Kalamazoo  First  Church;  from  1868- 
78,  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  church.  He  was  first  librarian 
of  Alma  College,  was  a  member  of  the  Philological 
Society  of  Loudon,  and  an  associate  with  Dr.  Mur¬ 
ray  in  encyclopedia  work.  A  man  highly  and 
widely  esteemed  for  his  work’s  sake. 

Milford. — Fifty  members  were  received  Jan.  5th 
as  the  result  of  a  revival,  and  180  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  eight  years'  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Wilson. 


The  number  by  whom  offerings  should  be  made  is 
not  less  than  800.  There  are  over  350  resident  com¬ 
municants.  7.  Every  one  is  put  “on  honor.”  The 
amount  each  one  should  give  each  week  must  be 
settled  with  his  conscience  and  his  God.  8.  The 
Divine  rule  for  giving  is:  1.  “Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week”;  2.  “Every  one  of  you”;  8.  “As  he  may 
prosper.”  It  is  best  to  go  by  God’s  rules.  9.  At  the 
end  of  each  three  months  the  treasurer  is  to  report 
and  in  case  of  a  deficit  it  is  to  be  met  at  once.  10. 
Envelopes  can  be  had  at  the  church  or  State  bank, 
from  tne  treasurer,  at  any  time.  11.  These  offer 
ings  are  to  be  regarded  as  essential  an  element  in 
worship  as  the  offering  of  prayer  and  praise,  the 
reading  and  preaching  of  the  Word. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran,  Jr., 
welcomed  sixteen  new  members  at  the  communion 
season  Feb.  3.  Fourteen  were  on  profession  of  their 
faith  and  two  by  letter.  The  Wingra  Park  and 
W  innebago  Mission  are  prospering,  and  the  cb»>el 
at  Deerfimd  will  soon  be  completed.  The  Rev.  Mr, 
Cochran  has  declined  the  call  of  the  Fullerton 
Avenue  Church,  Chicago,  and  finds  his  hands  and 
heart  full  in  the  church  and  missions  of  the  State 
capital.  The  Rev.  B.  F^  Mills  begins  a  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings  in  Madison  on  Feb.  16,  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  March  4tb. 

Oconto. — Christian  Endeavor  Day  was  observed 
by  special  services  of  song,  respon.sive  readings,  and 
a  historical  address  by  the  Rev.  Guido  Bossard,  the 
pastor.  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  the 
First  Church,  Oconto,  was  organized  seven  years 
ago  with  seventeen  members.  It  has  had  a  steady 
growth  and  now  reports  a  membership  of  73  active, 
19  associate,  and  17  honorary  members.  Prayer- 
meetings  are  regularly  held  each  Sunday  night, 
mi.ssion  work  and  church  work  carried  on,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  vear  $to8  contributed  for  the  work  of 
the  society  and  other  objects. 


Don’t  simply  blacken  your  stove- 
bnrniab  it. 


-the  brilliant  black— 

^  STOVE 

POLISH 

j  does  both. 
^ A  lew  rubs 
brings  a 
bri''nt  gloss. 
Dustless 
and 

odorless. 

Sold  Everywhere. 


suns. 


Battle  Creek. — A  fine  sanctuary  was  dedicated 
Feb.  5th,  costing  $30,000,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunting  of 
Marshall  preaching,  and  the  debt  thereon  was  re¬ 
duced  to  $750. 

Plainwell. — Eighteen  members  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  during  1895,  and  $30  contributed  to  the  debt 
of  the  Church  Boards. 

Fife  Lake.— This  church  finished  its  sanctua^ 
begun  four  years  ago,  and  held  its  first  service  in 
it  Jan.  5th. 

Gladstone.— This  church  has  anew  manse  nearly 
finished,  and  expects  to  enlarge  its  sanctuary. 

The  Following  Ministers  have  lately  resigned 
their  charges;  The  Rev.  Lee  T.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  of 
White  Pigeon  church,  to  take  effect  Jul.v  1st;  the 
Rev.  William  Bullock  of  Fair  Grove,  to  accept  the 
call  af  the  Kalida,  O.,  church.  The  following  Mich¬ 
igan  ministers  have  begun  labor  in  new  fields:  the 
Rev.  ,1.  M.  Belding,  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
Detroit,  to  become  pastor  of  Lapeer  church;  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen  of  Dowagiac  Congiegational 
church  accepts  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Blue 
Island,  III.;  the  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Badger  of  Lansing 
began  Jan.  19  as  pastor  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  and 
the  fine  sanctuary  is  to  be  completed  soon;  the  Rev. 
Joseph  R.  Tevyell  of  Fenton  is  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Saginaw;  the  Rev. 
.John  B.  Hobart  of  Edgely,  N.  D^.,  was  installed 
Jan.  14  as  pastor  of  Dearborn  and  East  Nankin 
churches,  the  former  having  been  without  a  minis¬ 
ter  for  years;  the  Rev.  S.  Watt  Johnstone  was  in¬ 
stalled  over  Cadillac  church  Dec.  13,  his  father  of¬ 
fering  the  installing  prayer;  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bar- 
low,  D.D.,  was  installed  over  Caro  church  Dec.  10, 
the  Rev.  H.  Neill  of  Flint  preaching;  the  Rev.  David 
McAllister,  late  of  Roseville,  O.,  takes  charge  of 
the  churches  of  Clayton  and  Cadmus,  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  Michigan;  the  Rev.  Gerrit  Huy.ser  of  Detroit 
becomes  pastor  of  Brighton  church. 

ILLINOIS. 

Austin.— The  A'cw  Plan  for  Current  Expenses. 
— The  features  of  the  plan  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  (the  Rev.  John  Clark  Hill  pascor)  are  as 
follows:  1.  Every  one,  not  merely  every  family,  who 
attends  this  church  who  has  an  income,  whether 
large  or  small,  is  expected  to  contribute  his  just 
proportion.  2.  No  written  pledge  is  made.  “If  a 
man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  word.”  3.  No  per¬ 
son'll  accounts  with  contributors  are  kept  by  the 
treasurer.  4.  All  contributors  are  to  use  the  dated 
envelopes  furnished  by  the  treasurer.  5.  The  offer¬ 
ing  may  be  made  at  either  the  morning  or  evening 
service,  but  in  the  evening  what  is  intended  for  the 
church  treasurer  must  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope. 
6.  The  total  amount  necessary  each  week  is  $110. 


Cambria.— The  Rev.  Roger  M.  Williams  has  con¬ 
ducted  special  services  since  the  Week  of  Prayer. 
Evangelist  .lames  R.  Pratt  and  Gos^l  Singer  W. 
G.  Landes  followed  with  a  fortnight  of  stirring 
meetings.  Many  people  accepted  Christ  and  desire 
to  be  known  as  His  disciples,  but  the  greatest  work 
was  done  among  the  professing  Christians.  The 
church  has  been  revivM  and  prepared  for  service, 
and  good  results  in  prayer-meetings.  Sabbath-school 
and  mission  work  are  expected  in  Cambria  and  the 
country  around. 

KANSAS. 

CooLlDGE.  —  Thanks!  —  Dear  Evangelist:  The 
church  for  which  I  begged  your  aid  and  cooperation 
is  a  fait  accompli,  thank  the  Lord  and  many  kind 
friends.  The  building  is  now  about  finished,  and 
within  thirty  days  or  thereabout,  on  reception  of 
the  Board’s  appropriation,  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Master  free  of  all  debt  except  love. 
We  received  in  consequence  of  your  “ad.”  $30 — fif¬ 
teen  from  a  Miss  Farr  of  Philadelphia,  and  five 
from  Miss  Carrie  Pierson  of  Warwick,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  ‘“The  Lord  grant  unto  them  that 
they  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day”  (3 
Tim.  i.  18).  Our  work,  however,  is  only,  as  it  were, 
just  begun.  We  want  to  be  thoroughly  organized 
like  our  larger  sisters,  and  to  be  as  tar  as  possible 
thoroughly  equipped.  We  want  an  organ  for  our 
church  and  Sabbath-school,  and  we  want  a  Sunday- 
school  library  !  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  of  our 
richer  sisters  that  are  replenishing  their  libraries 
and  may  have  a  surplus  of  books,  and  there  may 
be  a  church  within  the  bounds  of  your  circulation 
that  are  thinking  of  changing  their  old  organ  for  a 
new  one.  We  are  not  proud.  I^et  them  send  the 
old  books  and  old  organ  to  the  western  limits  of 
Kansas.  They  will  be  new  to  us  and  most  thank¬ 
fully  received.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  once  more 
to  give  us  a  comer  and  a  kind  word  in  your  valua¬ 
ble  and  valued  paper?  Fraternally  in  Christian 
love  and  labor,  (Rev.)  John  Thomas,  Coolidge,  Kan. 

TEXAS. 

Niami.— On  Feb.  _  4th,  _  1896,  I  organized  a  new 
church  at  Niami  with  nine  members,  four  men  and 
five  women.  We  elected  two  elders  and  three  trus¬ 
tees.  Four  were  received  by  letter  and  five  on  pro¬ 
fession.  I  secured  as  a  gift  for  the  society  six  lots 
50x140  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  gift  is  in  fee 
simple.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  build  a  new 
church.  There  is  not  a  church  building  of  any 
kind  in  the  entire  county.  The  county  is  in  size 
thirtv  miles  square.  Niami  is  a  growing  town  on 
the  Santa  F6  Railroad,  and  the  prospects  are  very 

food  for  it  becoming  a  good  town  in  the  future. 

'he  people  there  are  not  blessed  with  wealth;  and 
as  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  do  requiring 
money,  can  I  through  The  Evangelist  ask  some  per¬ 
son  or  persons  to  hwp  us  by  a  grant  of  hymn  Ix^ks 
5  and  6,  and  a  pulpit  and  a  pulpit  chair,  and  a  bell 
and  a  communion  set,  or  anything  that  will  aid  in 
said  building.  Be  sure,  in  sending  anything,  to  pay 
freight.  Donations  will  be  received  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  church,  Mr.  Samuel  Edge,  who  is  also  an  el¬ 
der,  or  I  am  sure  money  sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Little, 
705  Chestnut  street,  Denison,  Texas,  the  State  Su¬ 
perintendent,  would  reach  the  treasurer  all  right. 
Who  will  help  this  needy  field  to  furnish  their  little 
church  when  Duilt? 

J.  G.  Smith,  Home  Missionary. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ridgetown,  Ontario.- The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond 
has  recently  held  a  very  successful  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  in  Ridgetown,  Ontario,  Canada.  Forty-two 
were  received  into  the  Presbyterian  church  (the 
Rev.  R.  G.  Hunter  pastor)  on  a  recent  Sabbath. 

,  Mr.  Hammond  writes;  “He  and  all  the  ministers 

I.  worked  beautifully  in  the  meetings.  We  had  four 
union  services  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Epis¬ 
copal  minister  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  workers.” 


Parkville,  Mo. — Dr.  James  H.  Brookes  of  St. 
Louis  (who  recently  resigned  his  pastorate  of  many 
years)  has  been  in  Kansas  City  for  some  time  giving 
a  course  of  lectures.  He  visited  Parkville  (nine 
miles  up  the  river)  and  gave  the  Park  ('ollege  stu¬ 
dents  a  couple  of  Bible  talks.  The  last  Record  says: 
“On  Tuesday  his  talk  was  to  young  people,  being 
founded  on  the  words  from  ProverbiL ‘The  glory 
of  young  men  is  their  strength.’  On  Thursday  he 
spoke  concerning  Inspiration.  One  reference  fol¬ 
lowed  another  in  quick  succession  in  Dr.  Brookes’ 
talk  upholding  Verbal  In^iration.  Concepts  and 
Infiuences  are  not  at  all  Dr.  Brookes’  idea  of  the 
Inspiration  which  led  to  the  penning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  students  listened  with  great  inter- 
e.st  to  his  able  support  of  Verbal  Inspiration.  Pen¬ 
cils  were  busy  throughout  the  hour,  and  the  refer¬ 
ences  quoted  are  to  be  found  in  many  hands.  Dr. 
Brookes  gains  and  keeps  attention  by  his  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  quoting  Scripture.” 

Brooklyn.- The  Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin  de¬ 
clines  the  call  from  the  Clarendon-street  Baptist 
Church  in  Boston— the  church  of  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon.  In  doing  so  he  deprives  himself 
of  a  salary  $4,000  more  than  he  receives  in  the  Greene 
Avenue  Church,  and  the  advantage  of  an  a^‘8istant 
pastor  be  would  have  had  in  the  Clarendon-street 
Church.  But  his  attachment  to  his  present  charge 
prevailed,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  his  con¬ 
gregation  Sunday  morning  when  his  decision  was 
announced.  Brooklyn  ministers  and  churches  of 
various  denominations  share  in  the  satisfaction 
given  by  his  determination  to  remain. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

New  York  City  —St.  James  Church.— Nine  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  received  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  giving  promise  that  the  original  membership 
will  he  doiibled  by  the  end  of  the  first  twelvemontn 
in  the  history  of  this  thriving  organization.  The 
congregations  crowd  the  small  and  poorly  venti¬ 
lated  hall  on  West  Thirty-second  street.  A  more 
commodious  ball  must  be  obtained,  to  give  room  to 
grow  in.  If  some  good  friend  of  the  colored  people 
were  able  and  disposed  to  purchase  the  vacant 
DeWitt  Chapel  property  and  install  Mr.  Thomp- 
kins  and  his  congregation  therein,  a  long  step  in 
advance  would  be  taken  in  the  progress  of  this 
branch  of  the  common  Church.  But  he  will  be  con¬ 
tent  for  the  present  with  qu.irters  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
commodate  those  who  can  be  brought  in,  and 
adapted  to  the  varied  work  of  the  church. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Marble  Collegiate  Church.— At  the  February 
communion  twenty-eight  persons  were  received  into 
fellowship.  Seven  made  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  twenty-one  presented  letters  from  various 
churches. 

TUli:  MARINERS’  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  the  Elditor:  The  Mariners’  Church,  Front  street 
above  Pine,  founded  1819,  was  for  many  years  the 
only  mission  for  seamen  in  this  port,  and  is  now 
more  effective  than  ever  in  Christian  work  for  these 
men,  who  through  great  hardships  and  dangers 
bring  us  the  blessings  of  commerce  and  national 
intercourse. 

The  seamen  love  their  old  church;  they  paid  28,- 
000  visits  to  it  last  year.  Many  found  there  the 
light  of  life.  It  seems  like  their  Philadelphia  Home. 
A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  badly  shattered  by  a  terrific 
wind  storm.  We  want  to  tell  the  sailor’s  friends 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  restora¬ 
tion.  The  roof  has  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $450, 
and  plans  have  been  matured  and  approved  for  the 
remaining  repairs,  combined  with  certain  changes 
in  the  interior,  which  have  long  been  needed,  and 
will  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  and  comfort  of 
the  whole.  Among  other  things,  the  acoustic  qual¬ 
ities,  which  were  very  bad,  will  be  rectified. 

Careful  and  economical  estimates  put  the  entire 
cost  for  work  done  and  work  still  needed  at  $5,500. 
Amount  of  contributions  received  for  repairs  to 
date  is  $1,100.  For  these  contributions  we  tender 
special  thanks.  We  still  require  $4,400  to  complete 
the  work.  We  realize  that  this  is  not  a  small  sum, 
but  the  work  is  large;  it  reaches  thirty  nations — no 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reaches  so  many.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  noblest,  and  most  necessary  chari¬ 
ties  of  this  city.  It  is  our  own  work.  It  never  was 
and  never  will  lie  self-sustaining.  We  need  our 
audience-room,  but  cannot  go  forward  with  the 
work  till  the  money  is  in  sight.  What  then  can  we 
do  but  show  our  estimate  of  Philadelphians  by  ask¬ 
ing  those  who  resd  this  to  consider  our  trying  emer¬ 
gency,  and  do  all  they  can  to  help  us?  Contribu¬ 
tions  and  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  George 
Griffiths,  515  Locust  street,  who  has  for  many  years 
served  as  treasurer  of  this  church,  and  so  shown  his 
estimate  of  its  work.  Respectfully, 

Henry  F.  Lee,  Pastor,  631  Spruce  Street. 


TOUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  yon  seen 
The  EvaDKellst’s  List  of  the  b^t  lOOSanday-scbool  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  Ubrarlans  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangellat  for  this  list  It  will 
be  fonnd  of  the  utmost  value. 
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February  18,  1806. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D. 

Minute  adopted  by  the  Preebytery  of  Chi¬ 
cago  at  its  stated  meeting,  Feb.  3d,  1896 : 

“In  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation  which  has 
existed  for  more  than  fourteen  years  between  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  and  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  the  members  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  desire  to  express  their 
affectionate  appreciation  of  his  signal  ability  and 
broad  culture,  his  unfailing  refinement  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  bis  strong  and  gentle  Christian  character,  his 
large  public  spirit  and  wide  sympathies  with  men, 
and  his  fidelity  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
They  reluctantly  release  Dr.  Barrows  in  deference 
to  bis  own  constraining  conviction  that  he  has  been 
providentially  called  to  establish  the  lectureship 
which  bears  his  name  to  the  great  cities  of  India. 
They  cordially  assure  him  that  as  he  stands  in  the 
name  of  the  Crucified  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  in  the  far  East,  their  earnest  prayers  and  fra¬ 
ternal  good  will  shall  follow  him.  As  they  are  con¬ 
fident  that  God's  promises  insure  the  ultimate  and 
universal  supremacy  of  King  Jesus,  they  hope  that 
this  lectureship  may  prove,  under  the  divine  sanc¬ 
tion,  to  be  a  mighty  means  of  grace  in  hastening 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.” 

(Signed)  James  Grothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 


IVORY  SOAP  AND  FBOFIT  SHARING. 

The  Ivory  Soap  factory  is  just  outside  of 
Cincinnati.  But  if  you  had  been  there  last 
Monday  you  would  have  thought  that  all  Cin¬ 
cinnati  was  inside  of  the  soap  factory.  “It 
floats”  was  the  motto  of  the  day.  The  soap 
floated,  the  star  spangled  banner  floated,  the 
stock  floated,  and  the  crowd  floated— into  the 
great  building,  up  the  long  stairway,  and  into 
the  vast  assembly  room  which  was  decorated 
with  banners  and  palms  and  flowers. 

It  was  the  semi-annual  profit  sharing  day, 
and  everybody  was  there.  There  were  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  chairs  in  the  room.  They  were 
all  full,  and  hundreds  were  standing  around 
the  wall.  469  of  them  were  there  to  divide 
among  themselves  810,456.17.  their  share  of 
the  profits  for  six  months.  All  their  relatives 
were  there  to  help  them  celebrate,  and  there 
were  scores  of  us  among  them  who  came  out 
of  good  will  and  admiration  for  one  of  the 
grandest  business  enterprises  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  While  the  best  brass  band  in  the 
city  filled  the  air  with  exquisite  melodies,  we 
had  time  to  think.  If  any  man  doubted  the 
theory  of  evolution  before  he  entered  that 
room,  he  was  converted  before  he  left. 

A  hush  stole  over  the  vast  crowd  as  Mr.  J. 
W.  Donnely,  the  superintendent,  rose  to 
speak.  In  a  few  well  chosen  words  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  one  of 
the  orators  of  the  day.  It  was  a  royal  speech 
he  made,  but  the  occasion  was  not  propitious 
for  oratory.  If  it  had  been,  he  and  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  Butterworth,  who  followed  him, 
would  have  made  the  most  of  it.  But  what 
could  you  expect  when  five  thousand  fingers 
were  itching  to  get  hold  of  the  certificates  of 
their  stock  in  the  profits  of  the  months  of 
toil?  There  were  four  thousand  feet  to  be 
shuffled,  half  that  number  of  throats  to  be 
cleared,  scores  upon  scores  of  boys  to  whisper, 
and  countless  babies  to  weep  or  coo  in  their 
mothers’  arms. 

Even  those  of  us  who  wanted  to  listen  found 
it  hard  to  do  so,  there  was  so  much  to  divert 
us.  For  one,  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off 
from  one  of  the  workmen,  who  seemed  to 
think  the  whole  business  of  speech-making 
insufferable  “rot.”  He  chewed  gum  so  in¬ 
cessantly  and  rapidly,  that  at  last  I  drew  out 
my  watch  and  counted  the  number  of  motions 
made  by  bis  jaw.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acts  of  mastication  to  the  min¬ 
ute,  making  14,000  in  the  two  hours  during 
which  the  exercises  lasted.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  he  worked  at  his  trade  as 

For  relieving  Throat  Disxabxs  aho  Cocohs,  use 
**Bro«pn’»  BronehkU  TrocKu.” 


terribly  as  he  chewed,  he  must  be  going  to 
draw  an  enormous  dividend. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  confusion,  we  caught 
some  noble  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  these 
eloquent  speakers.  They  told  us  that  the 
future  was  full  of  hope,  and  that  such  enter¬ 
prises  as  these  were  to  multiply  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  most  of  us  believed  them. 
The  facta,  however,  were  the  most  eloquent 
speakers. 

For  seventeen  years  this  plan  has  been  in 
operation,  and  this  last  day  was  the  greatest 
of  all  anniversaries.  It  celebrated  the  largest 
output  and  the  largest  division  ever  made.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  stockholders  and  the 
managers  were  as  proud  and  happy  as  men 
could  be.  Their  satisfaction  was  beautiful  to 


behold.  How  many  more  men,  just  as  good 
and  noble  as  these  by  nature,  might  have  that 
noble  happiness,  if  they  could  once  bring 
themselves  to  inaugurate  that  system  which 
binds  the  hearts  and  interests  of  employers 
and  employes  together. 

And  as  for  the  wage-earners,  they,  too, 
were  full  of  the  kindest  and  noblest  feelings. 
Not  that  there  are  no  croakers.  The  views 
which  men  bold  on  such  questions  as  were  at 
issue  in  this  experiment  are  always  colored 
by  their  personalities.  I  stepped  up  to  a  surly- 
looking  fellow  and  said,  “Are  you  satisfied 
with  this  method  of  doing  business?”  “Have 
to  be,”  he  grunted.  I  then  picked  out  a 
bappy-looking  fellow,  with  red  cheeks  and 
laughing  eyes,  and  propounded  the  same  ques- 
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TO  OUR  FRIENDS: 

The  Evangelist,  during  th«  month  of  February,  offers  to  its  friends  : 


Prince  Siddartha,  the  Japanese  Buddha. 

By  JOHN  L.  ATKINSON,  with  an  Introduction 

by  Rev.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK.  D.D. 

The  author  says :  "The  thought  of  the  young  people 
of  Chriatlan  Endeavor  Societies  every  wheie  hae  b^n 
con.tantly  in  my  mind  while  preparing  this  book  for 
the  press.”  Dr.  Clark,  In  the  Introduction,  sa^  :  “In 
many  respects  this  is  a  very  nnnsnal  book,  t^ile  it 
has  the  Interest  of  a  story.  It  will  be  pecnltarly  fascina¬ 
ting  to  many  because  from  tbe  Oriental  point  of  view 
It  relates  the  life  of  a  great  religions  leader.  It  Is  a 
translation  of  the  Japanese  own  account  of  their  great¬ 
est  god."  The  Japanese  original  is  regarded  as  the 
best  life  of  Bnddha  extant  in  Japan.  It  Is  believed  by 
the  millions  of  readers  in  Japan  to  represent  the  real 
fac'sinthe  case:  Its  pemsal,  therefore,  will  reveal 
something  of  tbe  vast  difference  between  the  teachings 
of  Buddha  and  of  Christ.  Whether  from  cnrioslty  or 
other  motives  the  book  Is  well  worth  reading. 


The  Proverbial  Philosophy  of^Confucius. 

By  FORSTER  H.  JENNINGS,  with  an  Intro- 
dnctlon  by  Hon.  POH  KWANO  SOH, 

(Minister  of  Justice  to  Bis  Majesty, 
the  Kmg  of  Corea.) 

The  honorable  Confneian  who  writes  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  says :  “Mr.  Jennings  deserves  considerable  credit 
for  his  careful  consclentlons  work,  and  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  Confucius  not  unfaithfully  In  his  selections  and 
arrangement  of  the  qnotations  from  the  sacred  books  of 
i  bina.”  This  heir g  so,  the  reader  will  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  negative  chaiacter  of  tbe  teachings  of  the 
great  sage,  of  not  doing  rather  than  doing,  of  the  pro¬ 
found  teachings  of  phUosopbtcal  morality  and  of  the 
entire  absence  of  truly  religions  sentiment  or  Impnlse. 
The  book  Is  valnable  and  interesting  in  showing  both 
how  high  Intelligent  morality  may  reach,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  far  It  remains  below  the  lofty  standard 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ. 


Both  these  books  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  postage  paid,  to  anyone  sending  us  tbe  name 
and  address  of  one  new  aobscriber  to  Tbe  Evangelist,  with  three  dollars.  You  can  take  both 
books,  as  a  premium,  or  keep  one  and  give  the  other  to  the  new  subsoriber."  Both  are  vol- 
nmea  that  ought  to  be  in  every  library. 
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tion  to  him.  "Satisfied  1"  he  exclaimed. 
“You  betcherlifel  Why  shouldn’t  I  be?”  1 
could  not  tell. 

When  the  speeches  were  finished,  the  divi¬ 
dends  were  handed  over,  and  the  room  was 
full  of  smiling  faces. 

Then  came  the  festivities.  The  musicians 
took  a  new  grip  on  life,  as  the  youngsters 
gathered  in,  and  waited  for  them  to  sound 
the  loud  bassoons.  At  the  first  note  they 
started.  It  was  like  seeing  a  summer  breeze 
sweep  over  a  garden  fence  and  set  the  flowers 
swaying  and  dancing.  Some  of  us  stiff-backed 
and  stiff  kneed  Presbyterians  began  to  weaken 
a  little  as  we  watched  them,  and  wondered 
if  it  would  not  be  a  grand  thing  for  men  who 
run  these  enormous  establishments,  to  have  a 
big  room  on  a  top  floor  somewhere  in  the 
building,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  gather 
the  young  people  for  such  a  joyous  festival  as 
they  were  having  here.  Surrounded  as  they 
were  by  the  elevating  influences  of  artistic 
music,  pure  air,  flowers,  admiring  and  inter 
ested  friends,  they  seemed  to  rise  into  a  new 
region  of  existence,  and  those  who  had  been 
present  at  every  one  of  these  gatherings, 
affirmed  that  there  has  been  a  steady  uplift 
in  the  appearance  and  the  manners,  and  they 
hope,  the  morals  of  the  working  people  since 
this  experiment  was  begun.  If  not  another 
thing  were  accomplished,  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing  to  give  these  people  two  such  joyous 
days  out  of  every  year,  as  the  one  they  have 
indoors  in  mid  winter,  and  the  other  out-of- 
doors  in  mid  summer.  Two  three-hundred 
and  sixty  fifths  of  a  year  made  bright  and 
happy,  is  not  to  be  despised.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  some  work  shops  in  this  country  where 
there  is  not  a  single  happy  day  in  the  four 
seasons. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  great  ex¬ 
periment  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company 
is  the  “pension  scheme.”  At  every  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  the  workmen  put  aside  $250, 
and  the  employers  match  it  by  as  much  more, 
to  constitute  a  fund  for  those  who  are  dis¬ 
abled  by  age  or  accident,  in  the  service  of  the 
firm.  There  is  only  one  pensioner  on  the  list 
at  present,  and  the  fund  is  accumulating  rap¬ 
idly.  The  conditions  of  its  reception  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  afford  the  strongest 
stimulus  to  industry  and  faithfulness,  and  it 
comes  at  last,  not  as  a  miserable  gratuity  to 
pauperize  and  beggar  the  recipient,  but  to 
elevate  him  by  the  consciousness  of  his  right 
to  something,  for  which  he  has  given  a  full 
equivalent. 

How  any  men  associated  in  business  can 
deny  themselves  the  luxury  of  such  a  philan 
thropy  as  this  is  more  than  some  of  us  can 
see.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  would  be  much 
more  comfortable  to  think  that  a  thousand 
men  and  women  were  working  hard  to  help 
you  make  a  success  of  your  business,  than 
lying  awake  nights  to  find  some  way  of  tying 
it  up  in  a  knot  or  blowing  it  to  atoms  I 

Probably  there  are  multitudes  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who  would  thank  heaven  if  some  such 
system  were  already  established  for  them, 
who  do  not  know  bow  to  begin,  or  who  fear 
how  it  will  end.  When  a  man’s  profits  are 
already  small,  or  when  it  turns  him  prema¬ 
turely  gray  to  know  how  in  the  world  he  is 
to  wring  out  those  promised  dividends  for 
hungry  stockholders,  it  seems  impossible  to 
find  a  place  in  which  to  inaugurate  so  radical 
an  experiment.  There  is  only  one  way,  and 
that  is  to  do  it!  It  is  like  giving  a  tithe  of 
one’s  income ;  the  hardest  part  is  the  decision. 
When  that  is  once  made,  the  rest  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy. 

Of  course  it  is  important  that  an  observer 
should  not  be  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  generated  at  such  an  occasion  as  the 
one  which  we  have  been  describing.  There  is 
always  a  glamour  hovering  over  these  scenes  of 
gaiety.  In  this  particular  case  it  was  highly 
magnified.  There  were  certain  accompani¬ 
ments  which  threw  a  sort  of  witchery  over 
us.  We  saw  these  common  people  in  a  sort  of 
glorified  mist.  They  were  all  so  well  dressed 
and  so  clean  and  so  happy,  that  it  was  hard  to 
realize  that  when  they  left  that  scene  of  light 
and  music  and  dancing,  many,  and  perhaps 
most  of  them,  must  go  back  to  narrowness,  if 
not  to  poverty,  and  some,  possibly,  to  squalor 
and  want. 

But  in  spite  of  everything,  we  could  not 
help  concluding  that  a  system  which  in  these 
hard  times  could  make  a  scene  like  that  a 
reality,  and  not  the  dream  of  some  crazy  enthu 
eiaat,  must  have  within  it  the  germs  of  an  in¬ 
estimable  blessing  for  the  toilers  of  earth. 

After  waiting  till  we  were  cool  and  had  got¬ 
ten  out  from  under  the  peculiar  illusion  to 
which  we  have  referred,  we  could  not  doubt. 
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that  whether  “profit-sharing”  is  the  ultimate 
form  of  industrial  activities  or  not,  it  is  far 
and  away  ahead  of  anything  else  we  have  ever 
seen  tried,  and  we  believe  that  with  a  living 
illustration  of  its  virtue  like  this,  right  before 
the  face  of  the  American  people,  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  will  have  to  answer 
for  the  fact  that  they  never  took  pains  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  whether  there  was  not 
some  better  way  than  the  old  one  of  dealing 
with  the  laboring  classes. 


AN  ANCIENT  BELL.-AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

In  the  town  of  Wrightington,  England,  six 
miles  from  Wigan,  there  stands  a  building 
known  as  the  Five  Mile  Chapel,  perpetuating 
in  its  name  the  memory  of  the  infamous  law 
which  forbade  any  dissenting  minister  who 
would  not  take  an  oath  “never  to  bear  arms 
against  the  king,  nor  to  attempt  to  change 
the  existing  government  in  Church  or  State,” 
to  live  or  come— except  walking  on  the  road 
— within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  totvn,  or 
any  other  place  where  he  had  preached. 
The  punishment  was  six  months’  imprison 
ment,  with  a  fine  of  forty  pounds,  one-third 
of  which  was  to  go  to  the  poor,  one-third  to 
tbe  king,  and  one  third  to  the  informer, 
though  Baxter  says  that  “informing  became  a 
regular  business,  and  neither  the  king  nor 
the  poor  ever  received  much  of  the  money. 
The  justices  were  corrupt,  and  any  two  of 
them,  an  oath  being  made  before  them,  could 
sentence  the  accused  and  divide  the  fine  with 
the  accuser. 

As  Wigan  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Church 
of  England  stronghold,  the  condition  of  dis 
senters  in  that  region  was  most  distressing. 
A  Presbyterian  minister  who  had  been  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  city  was  driven  out,  and  finding 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  near  where  the 
chapel  now  stands,  preached  in  the  night  to 
the  faithful  ones  who  dared  to  come,  refusing 
the  oath  as  did  the  body  of  the  non  conform 
ing  ministers,  “choosing  rather  to  forsake 
their  habitations,  their  relations,  and  their 
friends  and  all  visible  support  than  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  their  consciences.  ” 

During  the  next  twenty  five  years,  in  spite 
of  the  Conventicles  Act,  which  made  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  more  than  five  persons  to  gather 
to  hear  any  religious  service  except  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  prayer-book,  the  little  congre¬ 
gation  at  Wrightington  held  together,  and  in 
1691  a  well-to-do  lady  erected  this  chapel  and 
gave  it  to  the  worshippers.  The  deed  pro¬ 
vides  that  “Mistress  Lane  shall  receive  rent 
of  one  peppercorn  annually,  to  be  paid  on 
Christmas  Day,”  and  that  no  minister  shall 
officiate  of  whom  she  does  not  approve.  It 
will  probably  be  news  to  many  Presbyterians 
that  any  church  of  that  denomination  was 
ever  presided  over  by  a  bishop,  rendered  more 
startling  by  the  fact  that  the  one  in  authority 
was  a  woman ! 

The  chapel  stands  in  a  region  so  rural  that 
you  could  hardly  believe  a  bustling  city  to  be 
anywhere  near,  although  there  are  twenty 
within  a  radius  of  as  many  miles.  Between 
the  chapel  and  the  road  is  a  pasture  where 
cows  were  quietly  grazing  on  the  Saturday 
when  we  made  our  first  visit.  A  gate  being 
opened,  we  rode  along  the  hedge  through  an¬ 
other  meadow  to  the  parsonage,  which  piously 
turns  its  back  on  all  worldly  distractions,  in¬ 
cluding  visitors,  and  faces  its  own  peaceful 
garden  and  the  chapel  beyond.  The  buildings 
are  both  stone,  the  wails  of  the  chapel  being 
so  thick,  and  the  windows  so  small  and  far 
from  the  ground,  as  to  suggest  a  fort,  but  a 
small  belfry  proclaims  the  purpose  of  the 
structure  to  be  aggressive  Christian  rather 
than  defensive  civil  warfare.  Entering,  we 
find  a  small,  high  pulpit  at  one  end,  a  steep 
gallery  across  the  other,  and  the  fioor  of  the 
house  provided  with  pews  that  look  like  box 
stalls,  having  seats  on  three  sides. 

During  a  service  one  Sunday  afternoon  our 
party  occupied  a  pew  which  bore  the  name  of 
Mistress  Lane  on  a  brass  plate,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  most  comfortable  one  in  the  house. 
If  that  be  true,  an  appendix  should  be  added 
to  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  regular  congregation.  They  de¬ 
serve  some  such  recognition.  While  endeav 
oring  to  maintain  a  dignified  balance  on  a  seat 
about  a  foot  wide  which  tipped  toward  the 
front,  but  was  too  high  to  enable  one  to  get 
any  foot  purchase  on  the  floor  unless  by  delib¬ 
erately  standing  up,  and  of  which  the  back 
was  evidently  constructed  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
couraging  somnolence,  thinking  of  a  certain 
luxurious,  softly-cushioned  pew  in  a  church 
at  home,  the  hymn, 

“  Mast  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease,” 
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came  to  mind  with  a  suggestion  of  reproach. 

An  old  lady  now  living  remembers  when  the 
sides  of  the  pew  were  so  high  that  no  one  but 
the  minister  could  be  seen  by  the  worshippers 
when  seated.  She  says  that  if  sent  to  church, 
alone,  as  sometimes  happened,  she  and  her 
sisters  would  sit  down  on  the  floor  and  play 
games,  escaping  detection,  until  one  mis¬ 
creant  happened  to  giggle  or  whisper  loud 
enough  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  stern  deacon 
in  the  next  pew,  who  would  then  mount  on 
the  seat  and  reaching  over  administer  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  with  his  cane. 

In  the  little  churchyard  sleep  many  faithful 
ministers  of  the  chapel,  whose  virtues  are 
extolled  in  quaint  language  on  stones  mossy 
with  age.  One  layman  who  is  buried  there 
would  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  years  of 
a  man’s  life  should  be  about  two  hundred, 
for  though  he  lived  to  be  seventy-five,  the 
inscription  declares  that  his  “sun  set  ere 
’twas  noon.”  We  decided  that  he  must  have 
composed  the  epitaph  in  his  youth  during  a 
severe  illness,  which  did  not  terminate  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  lines  available, 
but  having  trained  up  the  verse  in  the  way  it 
should  go,  when  he  was  old  he  would  not  de¬ 
part  from  it,  so  simply  changed  the  number 
of  years  and  added  a  reference  to  bis  wife  and 
children,  who  were  not  contemplated  in  the 
original.  This  is  the  inscription  : 

“  From  my  sad  cradle  to  my  8<ble  cbest, 

1  found  few  years  of  joy  or  months  of  rest ; 

My  years,  though  seyenty-five,  yet  ended  sogn. 

For  suddenly  my  sun  set  ere  ’twas  noon. 

But  when  I  waked,  behold  I  was  in  heaven. 

Weep  nor,  dear  wife,  nor  children,  weep  no  more. 

Because  I  am  not  lost  but  gone  before." 

In  the  belfry  bangs  a  bell  which  for  over 
two  hundred  years  has  never  failed  to  sum¬ 
mon  worshippers  to  God’s  house  on  His  day, 
except  when  it  went  away  on  a  pilgrimage. 
It  seems  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Presbyterian 
College  in  London  had  a  collection  of  an¬ 
tiquities  on  exhibition,  and  sent  to  the  Five 
Mile  Chapel  for  some  relic.  They  had  nothing 
but  the  bell,  so  that  was  taken  down  and  sent, 
with  a  polite  note  stating  that  if  they  would 
like  to  keep  it  as  a  permanent  exhibit,  the 
chapel  would  be  glad  to  accept  a  new  one  in 
its  place.  By  an  irony  of  fate  the  minister 
not  only  received  the  old  bell  back,  but  was 
compelled  to  pay  the  freight  on  it  from  Lon¬ 
don  out  of  his  meagre  salary. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  some  Presbyterian  col¬ 
lege  or  Historical  Society  in  the  United  States 
might  like  to  make  the  exchange  suggested. 
The  history  of  the  sturdy  men  who  thought 
it  no  hardship  to  rise  long  before  daylight 
winter  mornings  and  tramp  the  weary  miles 
to  the  chapel  in  order  that  they  might  have 
time  for  their  service  and  get  back  home  be¬ 
fore  any  Church  of  England  service  began,  as 
the  law  compelled  Dissenters  to  do.  “who 
held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize 
that  the  world  holds  on  high.”  would  make 
the  bell  valuable  as  a  relic  to  any  body  of 
Christians.  But  it  should  have  an  especial 
interest  for  Americans  from  the  fact  that 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  obapel 
stands  Duxbury  Hall,  in  the  town  of  Stand- 
ish,  where  Miles  Standish  was  born,  and 
where  his  family  descendants  still  live,  most 
of  them  now,  as  then.  Catholics.  His  name 
was  erased  from  the  family  register  to  deprive 
him  of  a  share  in  the  estate,  doubtless  in 
anger  over  bis  change  of  faith,  but  some  of 
the  Duxbury  Hall  branch  of  the  family  after¬ 
wards  became  Protestants  and  worshipped  in 
the  Five  Mile  Chapel. 

The  church  is  now  very  poor.  The  farmers 
of  the  region,  being  compelled  to  pay  tithes 
of  their  crops  to  the  Church  of  England,  at¬ 
tend  there,  if  anywhere.  The  man  who  owns 
most  of  the  town  is  a  Catholic,  and  makes 
membership  in  that  Church  an  indispensable 
condition  for  all  workmen  on  his  estate. 
This  leaves  only  the  proverbially  poor  colliers 
and  their  families  for  the  chapel  to  draw 
from.  The  bell,  from  so  many  years  of  hard 
service,  is  actually  worn  through,  and  has 
been  turned  so  that  the  clapper  will  strike  in 
another  place. 

When  the  old  “Foundry”  Church,  built  by 
John  Wesley  in  London,  was  taken  down  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago^  some  of  the  oak  beams  were 
made  into  a  chair  and  presented  to  the 
National  University  at  Washington.  Mr.  Oog- 
gin,  pastor  of  the  Five  Mile  Chapel,  is  anxious 
to  have  the  gallery  removed,  as  it  is  not  used 
and  needs  repairing,  and  would  undoubtedly 
be  glad  to  sell  the  ^nerous  oak  beams  used  in 
its  construction.  These  might  be  fashioned 
into  a  chair  that  would  be  an  inspiration  to 
any  Professor  of  Church  History,  and  make 
a  valuable  acquisition  for  any  college. 

This  article  nas  been  written,  not  altogether 
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in  the  interest  of  the  Five  Mile  Chapel,  but 
largely  because  of  the  conviction  that  this  is 
a  rare  opportunity  for  some  Presbyterian  col¬ 
lege  in  this  country  to  obtain  possession  of 
a  relic  around  which  are  clustered  the  best 
traditions  of  the  denomination.  The  old  bell 
weighs  only  eighty-five  pounds,  and  the  new 
one  would  need  to  be  about  that  weight. 
Anyone  who  wishes  further  information  may 
communicate  with  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington, 
J.P. ,  The  Old  Elms,  Wigan,  England. 

Josephine  L.  Baldwin. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  39  Grant  St. 


FURTHEK  FROM  LONG  TIME  SUBSCRIBERS 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Burghardtof  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  had  “The  Evangelist  in  the  family  for 
fifty-two  years,”  and  it  has  long  seemed  “like 
one  of  the  family.” 

Mr.  J.  B.  Whitbeck  of  Rochester  is  a 
“double-first”  among  the  Veterans,  with  a 
record  of  103  years’  subscription  I  Part  of 
this,  however,  is  by  proxy.  He  writes  that  in 
addition  to  a  continuous  personal  subscription 
for  58  years,  he  has  sent  it  for  fifteen  years  to 
three  other  parties,  making  up  the  aggregate 
of  103  years. 

The  Rev  J.  A.  Canfield  of  Elmira,  after  a 
record  of  sixty-two  years,  “still  watches  for 
the  weekly  coming  of  The  Evangelist  as 
eagerly  as  a  hungry  child  watches  for  his 
dinner.”  Up  to  1807,  he  writes,  he  kept  the 
files  intact,  but  in  that  year  an  ungenerous 
spark  flew  in  from  a  forge,  and  “  in  a  sudden 
blaze  of  light  they  consumed  not  only  them¬ 
selves,  but  a  portion  of  my  house  also.” 

Mrs.  Loomis  of  Cazenovia  thinks  that  her 
father  took  the  paper  from  the  start,  and  she 
has  subscribed  for  it  continuously  to  date  in  her 
own  home. 

Our  friend  and  co-laborer,  Dr.  Rollin  A. 
Sawyer,  came  by  natural  inheritance  into  The 
Evangelist  circle,  as  it  has  come  regularly  to 
the  family  for  fifty -one  years. 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Pinneo  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is 
a  “charter  member,”  the  paper  having  come 
to  hie  father  and  himself  since  its  initial  pub¬ 
lication. 

Here  is  a  “loyal  legion,”  the  family,  de¬ 
scendants,  and  connections  of  the  venerable 
Rev.  Joseph  Vance  of  Erie,  Pa.  His  son 
writes : 

Your  request  for  correspondence  from  your 
“veteran”  subscribers  has  awakened  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  my  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Vance.  He  is  so  tremulous  from  age  (he  will 
be  ninety,  one  week  from  to  day)  that  be  can¬ 
not  write  easily,  though  he  can  still  read 
quite  comfortably,  therefore  I  write  bis  an¬ 
swer  at  his  request.  He  was  licensed  and 
married  the  same  day.  May  6,  1834,  and  be¬ 
gan  taking  The  Evangelist  in  his  own  name 
soon  afterward,  and  has  taken  it  ever  since. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  his  first  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  For  his  father,  John  Vance  of 
Mendbam,  N.  J.,  took  it  from  the  beginning 
until  his  death  in  1839.  Also  hie  first  wife. 
Miss  Marietta  King  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  took 
it  in  her  own  name  from  the  beginning  until 
their  marriage.  Also  his  present  wife’s  father, 
Joseph  B.  Ball  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  took 
it  from  the  start  until  his  death  in  1842.  The 
Evangelist  has  therefore  been  directly  associ¬ 
ated  with  my  father  and  bis  family,  either  by 
his  own  personal  subscription  or  by  our  prede¬ 
cessors  in  these  three  different  directions 
from  the  very  start  continuously  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Mrs.  T.  Eetcham  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  re¬ 
ports  a  membership  in  The  Evangleist’s  fam¬ 
ily  for  more  than  fifty-five  years. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Woodrow  of  Warren,  Ohio, 
married  into  The  Evangelist  circle,  her  bus- 
band  having  taken  it  almost  from  the  start. 
S^e  prizes  it  now  more  than  ever,  as  she  is 
unable  to  attend  church. 

Our  good  and  venerable  friend,  Charles  H. 
Booth  of  Englewood, N.J. ,  wrtites  of  the  paper’s 
history  in  a  family  that  has  been  all  along 
well  accounted  of  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  contributed  to  the  purchase-money  raised 


to  aid  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt  in  purchasing  the 
paper,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  its 
firm  and  helpful  supporter.  He  concludes: 
“It  has  always  been  a  strong  paper  and  did 
a  great  work  in  the  temperance  cause  and  also 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  colored  race.” 

David  S.  Clark  of  Erie,  Pa.,  enrolls  himself 
“among  the  Veterans,”  as  the  paper  “has 
been  a  welcome  visitor  in  my  family  since 
1842.”  In  that  year  he  and  bis  wife  united 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Erie, 
where  be  has  been  an  elder  now  for  thirty 
nine  years. 

The  venerable  Rev.  £.  H.  Stratton  of 
Brancbport,  N.  Y.,  is  a  foundation  subscriber, 
and  after  65  years’  experience,  writes:  “I 
give  my  preference  to  The  Evangelist.”  He 
tells  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  early 
days  at  Williams  College,  which  be  entered  in 
1823,  and  of  which  be  is  now  almost  the  old¬ 
est  living  graduate.  “That  night,”  he  writes, 
speaking  of  1823,  “one  of  the  biggest  re¬ 
bellions  the  college  ever  experienced  took 
place,  in  which  Mark  Hopkins  and  David 
Dudley  Field  were  engaged.” 

Here  is  a  letter  to  rejoice  an  editor’s  heart. 
It  is  worth  living  and  toiling,  surely,  to  bring 
such  comfort  to  the  workers  on  the  picket 
line  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  It  is 
something,  too,  to  have  subserved  the  util 
itarian  ofiSce  of  “keeping  the  wind  away” 
from  missionary  homes: 

I  think  my  father  was  a  subscriber  about 
the  beginning,  for  I  well  remember  the  deep 
interest  I  took  in  reading  the  sermons  of  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Finney  preached  in  New  York  City, 
and  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  ever  since. 

I  think  I  became  a  subscriber  fifty-eight  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  stated  supply  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Milville,  N.  Y.  When  I 
came  to  Michigan  and  began  my  missionary 
labors  on  the  1st  of  May,  1838,  I  brought  The 
Evangelist  with  me,  and  preserved  every  copy 
after  it  was  thoroughly  read.  And  I  shall 
never  forget,  in  the  cold  winter  of  1838  39,  in 
our  log  house  in  the  wild  woods,  how  my 
wife  used  them  in  keeping  out  the  cold  wind 
by  pasting  them  on  the  logs,  as  the  mud  be¬ 
tween  them  had  fallen  off  from  a  January 
thaw  (and  that  the  new  form  can’t  be  used 
in  that  way  is  the  only  objection  to  it).  The 
Evangelist  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  in 
my  missionary  work,  and  for  which  I  am 
thankful  to  God,  and  next,  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  from  the  beginning.  Many 
precious  hours  have  I  spent,  with  my  beloved 
wife,  in  reading  the  able  and  valuable  dis¬ 
courses  often  published,  when  from  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  flesh  she  was  not  able  to  at 
tend  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  which  I 
can  do  no  more,  for  God  took  her  to  Himself 
on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  October  last. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

Henry  H.  Northrop. 

Anna  E.  W.  Richmond,  writes  from  Nunda, 
N.  Y.,  that  The  Evangelist  has  been  in  their 
family  since  1840.  ‘‘We  have  enjoyed  its 
weekly  visits  as  those  of  a  good  friend,  and 
at  no  time  with  more  interest  than  now.  ” 

We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  our  stead¬ 
fast  friend,  Mr.  T.  G.  Sellew  of  this  city,  reads 
The  Evangelist  regularly,  as  did  his  worthy 
father  before  him,  time  out  of  mind. 

Miss  Ida  Keeler  of  Concord,  Mich.,  informs 
us  that  her  father  began  taking  the  paper  in 
1840,  or  before,  and  she  has  read  it  regularly 
from  her  earliest  recollection.  She  writes: 
“I  cannot  tell  all  The  Evangelist  has  been  to 
our  family,  certainly  almost  one  of  its  own 
members.” 

Mr.  A.  B.  Keeler  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  submits 
a  record  of  56  years,  and  adds:  “In  the  pages 
of  The  Evangelist  I  have  ever  found  much  to 
cheer  and  comfort  me,  and  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  who  are  starting  in  life.”  We 
trust  that  a  multitude  will  hear  and  heed  this 
good  advice  of  Father  Keeler  1 

John  P.  Hamilton  of  Stamford,  Ct.,  in  a 
very  kind  note  testifies  to  the  inspiration  The 
Evangelist  has  been  to  him  and  his  for  a 
period  of  55  years. 


A.  A.  Lewis  of  this  city  “points  with  pride” 
to  a  record  of  56  years,  and,  of  course,  adds : 
“I  expect  to  read  it  as  long  as  I  read  my 
Bible.” 

Miss  Higgins  of  Deposit,  N.  Y. ,  writes  that 
the  paper  began  its  weekly  visits  to  her 
father’s  house  in  1833. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Chapman  of  Cold  Stream,  N.  Y., 
speaks  of  it  as  “a  welcome  and  valued  friend” 
since  1834. 

Mr.  Angus  McKinley  of  Udall,  Kansas,  is 
ambitious  to  rank  among  the  Veterans,  though 
his  fifty  years  will  not  strictly  be  filled  out  till 
next  summer.  We  assure  him  that  we  shall 
not  stand  on  so  narrow  a  neck  of  time.  We 
welcome  him  to  our  goodly  company  of  “Vet¬ 
erans.  ” 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Pomeroy  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how 
The  Evangelist  has  been  a  member  of  his 
father’s  and  his  own  families  from  the  year 
1832.  The  paper  has  followed  them  in  various 
wanderings  and  vicissitudes,  and  has  always 
come  as  a  welcome  guest.  The  first  dollar 
which  he  ever  e.<irned  was  sent  to  the  office  of 
The  Evangelist  for  a  subscription  to  the 
“Youth’s  Cabinet,”  then  published  in  connec 
tion  with  that  paper.  He  writes:  “The  sweet 
face  of  a  beloved  mother,  as  she  used  to  read 
to  us  children  something  from  the  paper  on 
Sabbath  afternoons,  comes  to  me  now,  as  I 
write.  God  bless  the  dear  old  Evangelist  I” 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Knox,  of  the  well-known 
Knox  family,  who,  from  about  the  time  of 
John  Knox  down,  have  naturally  inclined 
towards  the  paper,  writes  a  pleasant  letter 
from  Minneapolis  to  say  that  our  “review  of 
the  Veterans”  made  him  “feel  like  seizing  his 
crutch  and  vaulting  into  so  goodly  a  circle.  ” 
He  adds : 

I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not 
read  “The  Evangelist.”  It  must  have  been  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  “Old  Homestead”  in 
Knoxboro,  N.  Y. ,  from  the  first  number  te 
the  present  time.”  All  the  ten  children  were 
brought  up  on  it,  and  as  each  one  married 
and  set  up  a  bouse,  “The  Evangelist”  went 
with  the  other  furnishings  as  a  desirable  and 
necessary  thing.  Four  of  the  ten  children  yet 
survive,  and  in  each  of  their  houses,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  surviving  sisters-in  lew  and 
in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  grandchildren, 
the  paper  is  still  eagerly  looked  for  and  read. 
My  own  copy,  after  being  perused,  has  regu¬ 
larly  been  sent  for  many  years  to  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  “Mother  in  Israel,”  now  in  her  nine¬ 
tieth  year.  As  in  the  more  than  sixty  years 
of  the  past,  so  for  the  more  than  sixty  years 
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to  come,  I  expect  that  the  Knoxes  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  graze  in  the  pleasant  Fields  opened 
up  to  them  by  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  fertility  of 
that  pasturage 

We  have  a  very  interesting  letter  from  a 
lady  in  Michigan,  who  prefers  not  to  be 
quoted  by  name,  saying  that  her  earliest  rec¬ 
ollection  of  the  paper  was  reading  it  as  a 
mere  infant,  seated  on  the  floor  by  an  open 
grate  Are,  with  the  paper  spread  upon  the 
carpet  before  her.  She  suggests  that  the  Vet¬ 
erans  who  have  been  blessed  in  this  world’s 
goods  organize  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  can  be  used  to  continue  The  Evangelist 
to  less  fortunate  Veterans,  who,  in  their  de¬ 
clining  years,  find  themselves  unable  to  keep 
up  their  subscription.  She  says  that  but  foi 
the  fact  that  she  is  specially  interested  in 
another  fund,  she  would  contribute  to  this, 
but  she  can  only  throw  out  the  bint  to  oth¬ 
ers.  Her  letter  was  prompted  by  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  an  elderly  widow,  whose  reading  ia 
“the  Bible  and  The  Evangelist,”  and  who 
would  sadly  miss  the  paper,  and  yet  who  is 
unable  to  pay  for  it  any  longer,  owing  to  the 
death  of  her  husband,  who  left  her  entirely 
destitute.  [We  will  say  here,  in  response  to 
this  thoughtful  and  kind  suggestion,  that  a 
fund  like  this  would  be  most  carefully  ad 
ministered,  and  that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  continuing  the  paper  to  some  of  our  most 
faithful  and  worthy  Veterans.  And  it  is  only 
justice  to  ourselves  to  add,  that  we  have  for 
many  years  sent  The  Evangelist  as  a  gratuity 
to  old  subscribers  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  become  quite  unable  to  pay 
for  it  longer.  The  burden  is  sometimes  a  lit¬ 
tle  heavy,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  would 
share  it  with  us,  the  way  is  open,  and  we 
shall  thus  be  able  to  reach  some  others,  most 
worthy  to  receive  the  paper,  but  whom  we  are 
now  obliged  to  refuse.] 

Willard  A.  Cobb  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  writer 
“The  ‘Evangelist’  has  been  in  our  family  since 
the  first  number  was  issued.  My  uncle,  the 
late  Ralph  L.  Howell  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  who 
then  resided  with  my  grandparents,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Kingsley  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ,  was 
an  original  subscriber.  His  subscription  was 
transferred  in  1889  to  my  father.  Dr.  J.  V. 
Cobb  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  since  his  death  has 
been  continued  here  by  my  mother  and  my¬ 
self.  So  you  see  we  are  ‘original  Jacob 
Townsends  with  the  name  blown  in  each  bot¬ 
tle,’  and  are  therefore  genuine  ‘Evangelist’ 
people;  indeed,  we  count  the  ‘Evangelist’ 
among  the  necessities  as  well  as  the  luxuries 
of  living. 

The  Rev.  Chalon  Burgess  of  Silver  Creek, 
N.  Y. ,  says  be  is  by  inheritance  and  deacent  a 
veteran  subscriber  to  “the  best  paper  in  the 
Presbvterian  Church.” 

Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Barnes  of  Chicago  writes 
“Fifty-eight  years  ago  it  first  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  my  Illinois  prairie  home,  and  since 
then  has  not  failed  us  in^^its  cheerful  weekly 
visits.  ” 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Jones  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
claims  to  be  a  “twin”  veteran,  having  been 
born  the  same  year  as  Dr.  Field.  She  was 
married  at  St.  Louis  while  Dr.  Field  was 
preaching  there,  to  a  home  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Williston  Jones,  who  had  taken  the  paper 
since  graduating  at  Lane  Seminary,  and  it  baa 
been  in  the  family  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Cook  of  Homer,  Mich. ,  began 
housekeeping  with  The  Evangelist  56  years 
ago,  paying  “twenty  shillings”  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  She  has  taken  it  steadily  since,  though 
feeling  obliged  to  stop  all  other  papers,  and 
adds:  “I  hope  to  have  the  privilege  of  read¬ 
ing  it  as  long  as  1  live.  With  another  of  your 
Veterans,  I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Cuyler  for  his 
part  in  the  paper,  so  earnest  and  fatitbful.  ” 
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cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7SB  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  4Zd  St.  New  York  City 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


a 

a 

j 

THE  EVANGELIST,  February  13,  IS96. 


Zf  I  You  will  pay  three  times  the  price  for  ordinary  tea 
i  IlIlllV  lit  II  •  spoons  with  plain  bowls— here  you  get  the  prettiest 
patternaand  gold  platM  bowls— tne  entire  bowl,  inside  and  outside,  plated 
with  gold,  and  each'  boivl  representing  a  different  World’s  Fair  Building. 
Money  cannot  buy  them  elsewhere.  They  are  the  identical  stock  sold  on  the 
World’s  Fair  grounds  for  10.00  a  set,  but  you  can  now  have  the  set  of  six  for 
only  90  cents,  about  one-tenth  their  original  price. 

This  is  the  finest  souvenir  collection  ever  produced  of  the  World's  Fair. 
Every  familv  and  every  individual  ought  to  have  a  set  as  a  sonvenir,  or  as  a 
beautiful  collection  oi  spoons  for  extraordinary  occasions,  or  for  a  birthday 
wedding  gir<.  or  as  a  set  for  every-day-nse.  Yon  may  never  have  another 
chance  to  get  such  exquisite  silverware  at  such  a  remarkably  low  price.  The 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  subscribers  to 
religious  papers  who  bought  our  souvenir  coffee  spoons  will  read  this  offer 
with  delight.  They  knitw  that  any  offer  we  make  Is  a  genuine  bar¬ 
gain,  an«icannotbeduplicatedanywhere.  There  are  twelve  different  buildings. 


Set  No.  2  coi^rises  the  Manufactures,  Horticultural,  Woman’s,  Fisheries, 
Machinery,  and  Transportation  buildings. 

Set  No.  3  includes  the  administration.  Art,  Agricultural,  Electrical,  Min¬ 
ing,  and  Government  buildings. 

In  your  order  please  be  explicit  and  say  whHher^on  want  set  number  two 
or  number  three.  The  set  is  put  up  in  a  very  neat  box,  handsomely  lined 
with  plush,  and  is  sent  by  mail  securely  packed  and  prepaid. 

Send  us  99  cents  by  post  office  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter 
only,  as  we  do  not  accept  personal  checks. 

Our  references  are  the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  the  Mercantile 
Agencies  and  all  the  Express  Companies. 

If  the  spoons  are  not  exactly  as  represented  you  can  have  your  money 
back.  You  know  our  advertisement  would  not  be  in  this  paper  if  the  offer 
was  not  genuine.  _ 


We  still  have  some  of  the  Souvenir  Coffee  Spoons  on  hand. 


ADDRESS 


LEONARD  MEG.  CO..  Dept.  N.,  152  and  153  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


A  STARTLING  OFFER! 


FULL  SIZE  SOUVENIR  TEASPOONS. 


The  stock  of  famous  Souvenir  Coffee  Spoons  is  nearly  exhausted.  We  are  now  offering  the  balance— our  Souvenir  Teaspoons— much  larger  and 
finer  than  the  souvenir  coffee  sp  tons,  and  we  say  without  reserve  or  hesitation  that  no  such  npportmity  as  this  ever  before  existed.  They  must  be  sold  !  We 
cannot  affor4i  to  carry. them  longer  After  you  see  th^se  spoons  you  will  readily  under-stand  .vhy  we  hjll  them  back  until  the  souvenir  coffee  spoons  were 
disposed  of. 


FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED! 

DON’T  HOLD  OFF  YOUR  ORDER  TILL  TOO  LATE! 


Order  to-day.  This  is  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  Si.x  of  the  handsomest  full-sized  souvenir  Teaspoons 

ever  made,  and  only  ninety-nine  cents,  prepaid  by  mail. 


irORMERLY 
50LD  FOR 


FOR  ALL  SIX 


XUI 


